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THE NAME ON A DOOR. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


It is only the name on a door— 
Why should there be tears in my eyes ? 
But I never shall knock there more ; 
And sorrow is not over-wise. 


I used to go up the stair 

When the day was wearing late, 
And come on her unaware 

As she sat and dreamed by the grate. 


And then, like a sudden flame, 
My welcome flashed from her eyes, 
And her lips grew warm with my name, 
And we saw Love’s star arise. 


Sometimes L but held her hand, 
And never a word said we— 

We could always understand 
With never a word, you see. 


Sometimes she chattered like mad, 
And laughed—I can hear her now. 
Shall I ever again be glad ? 
I think l’ve forgotten how. 


It is only the name on a door, 
Where I used to come and go; 
But never to knock there more— 
Why, the world seems dead, you know! 
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THE NIGHT-HAWK. 
BY CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS. 








WHEN frogs make merry the pools of May, 
And sweet, oh sweet, 
Through the twilight dim 
Is the vesper hymn 

Their myriad mellow pipes repeat 

As the rose-dusk dies away, 

Then hark, the night-hawk ! 
(For now is the elfin hour.) 

With melting skies o’er him, 

All summer before him, 

His wild brown mate to adore him, 
By the spell of his power 
He summons the apples in flower. 


In the high pale heaven he flits and calls ; 
Then swift, oh swift, 
On sounding wing 
That hums like a string, 
To the quiet glades where the gnat-clouds drift 
And night-moths flicker, he falls. 
Then hark, the night-hawk ! 
(For now is the elfin hour.) 
With melting skies o’er him, 
All summer before him, 
His wild brown mate to adore him, 
By the spell of his power 
He summons the apples in flower. 
Winpsor, N. 8. 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., D.C.L. 











Mucu has been said and written about the illiberality 
of the management of the Vatican Library. Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and Déllinger have complained bitterly 

+ of it. The opinion still prevails that Protestant scholars 
are not permitted to use it, and can only look at the 
closed cases in which the manuscripts and books are 
kept. Even in the twelfth edition of Hare’s “* Walks in 
Rome,” which appeared in 1887, and is considered one 
of the most accurate guide books, the author asserts 
(Vol. II, p. 368) that the Vatican Library ‘-is only shown 
by special order, and no time is given for an examina- 
tion of the individual objects.” 

This statement is certainly incorrect at this date 
(April, 1890). It is quite true that no such unlimited 
freedom in the use of books is allowed as in the public 
libraries of Germany, France, England and the United 
States. The library is open only on about 200 days of 
the year, and is closed during the numerous holy days 


It is open, moreover,only in the forenoon from 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M.; in winter from 8-12. It is difficult to find what 
you want, as there are no topical catalogs. You have 
to examine the alphabetical or numerical indexes of the 
various collections (the Palatine, the Ottobuoni, the 
Regina, etc.), which takes much time and trouble. 

But within these restrictions the Vatican Library, 
owing to the liberal policy of the scholarly Pope Leo 
XIII, is accessible to every scholar, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. 1 sent letters of introduction from pro{essors 
in Berlin, Leipzig and ‘Tiibingen (Drs. von Gebhardt, 
Gregory and Funk), who had themselves used it, to “‘P. 
Giovanni Bollig, 8.J., Prefetto della Biblioteca Vaticana,” 
and received at once a reply in German (March 30th), in- 
viting me to call on the next day, and promising me to ad- 
mit me at once to the use of it (‘‘sofortzur Beniitzung’”). I 
found him always very polite and helpful in my almost 
daily visits, and am happy to state this fact for the en- 
couragement of students. On my first visit I found in 
the reading-room, which is adorned with the portraits of 
the Cardinal Librarians, including Mai and Mezzofanti, 
about twenty scholars of different nationalities. engaged 
in copying Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Arabic manuscript 
books. 

I expect to use also the papal archives, which are 
under the direction of Cardinal Hergenréther, the 
Church Historian, and of Dr. Denifle, an eminent eccle- 
siastical scholar, and author of a‘‘ History of the Me- 
dizeval Universities.” Ihave letters of introduction to 
him; but he will be absent for twc weeks in Austria. It 
may be necessary to write for special permission to the 
Pope or Cardinal Hergenréther. It is remarkable that 
the chief librarians should be Germans. 

A brief sketch of this famous library may be of in- 
terest to your readers. I understand that an authentic 
history of it is in the course of preparation. 

The Vatican Library began, we may say, with the ar- 
chives of the Popes, which are first mentioned under 
Damasus I (366-384), and were preserved in the Lateran 
palace, the papal residence given by Constantine the 
Great to Bishop Silvester (313). After various losses and 
changes of locality the library was finally settled, after 
the return cf the Popes from Avignon, in the Vatican 
palace, where it occupies seven (out of the eleven thou- 
sand) rooms, 

Nicholas V, the tirst Pope of the Renaissance (1447- 
1456), founded the Public Library with 9,000 volumes, and 
appointed Giovanni Tortelli as the first librarian. He 
had a passion for books, and collected manuscripts 
through agents from all parts of Europe, at great ex- 
pense (paying 500 ducats for a Latin translation of Poly- 
buis, 1,000 gold guilders for a translation of Strabo), 
Pius II (Aineas Sylvius, 1458-1462), Sixtus 1V (1471- 
1484), and Sixtus V (1585-1590) increased the collection. 
Sixtus V built the present magnificent halls (1588), 

Great libraries were added from time to time by do- 
nation or purchase. They are separately cataloged. 
The invaluable Bibliotheca Palatina of Heidelberg, 
after being captured by Tilly in the Thirty Years’ War, 
was presented to the Pope by the Elector Maximilian I, 
of Bavaria, in 1623, and transported to Rome by twenty- 
six mule teams. It is very rich in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew manuscripts, and in the literature of the Refor- 
mation period. I mean to examine it more carefully. 
At the fifth centenary of the University of Heidelberg, 
in 1886, Pope Leo XIII sent as a centenary gift a printed 
catalog of it, in four magnificently bound volumes, 
through a delegate (Henricus Stevenson), but not the 
books which belong to the patrimony of St. Peter. The 
manuscript catalog was begun by Josephus de Julius 
and finished by Josephus de Camillis (1678); the printed 

catalog of the Codices Palatini was prepared under the 
late Cardinal Pitra by Henricus Stevenson, Senior, and 
Henricus Stevenson, Junior, and J. B. de Rossi (Roma, 
1885 and 1886). The Bibliotheca Urbinas, founded by 
Duke Federigo da Monte Feltro was added in 1657, and 
is described in an alphabetical catalog of 161 large folio 
leaves made in 1875 (Bibliothece Vaticano Urbinatis 
Codex MSS. Index.). The Bibliotheca Reginensis, once 
the property of Queen Christina, of Sweden, the apos- 
tate daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, was added in 1690, 
and has a catalog of 206 leaves folio (Index Cod. MSS. 
Latinorum Regine Secorum). The Bibliotheca Otto- 
boniana (also separately cataloged in two folios of 631 
leaves) was purchased by Pope Alexander VIII, of the. 





and.during the whole Passion week and Easter week, 


Napoleon carried these treasures to Paris, but most of 
them were restored in 1814. 

The Vatican Library contains about 25,000 Latin, 
Greek and Oriential manuscripts, and 50,000 printed 
books. But the estimates vary very much. One of the 
sub-librarians told me that the number of printed books 
exceeds 200,000. There is no full catalog of them; but, 
each room has a separate catalog. 

The manuscripts are by far the most important part, 
and make it the most valuable library in the world. 
There is a special written catalog of Hebrew manu- 
script in three folio volumes, and a printed catalog of 
Oriental manuscripts in three volumes folio. But the 
Latin manuscripts prevail. There is also a special cata- 
log of works printed in the fifteenth century (Catalogus 
Codicum Seculo XV impressorum, etc., 3 vols., begun 
1853, concluded 1868). 

Pope Leo XIII has ordered the preparation of a full 
catalog, which is now in course of publication. The 
first volumes contain the Catalog of the Palatinate Li- 
brary (1885-’86) above mentioned. 

Separate from the Library proper is the Vatican Ar- 
chive, which contains the documents of the Curia and 
all that pertains to the official correspondence of the 
Popes. 

It is well known that the Vatican Library contains the 
Codex Vaticanus, the most valuable of the Uncial manu- 
scripts of the Bible. A fac-simile edition of the New 
Testament was printed last year by order and at the 
expense of Pope Leo XIII. The former edition was only 
a quasi-fac-simile, or an imitation by types cast in Leip- 
zig for Tischendorf’s Codex Sinaiticus. Only one hun- 
dred copies have been struck off. Patrons of theologi- 
cal seminaries will make a good investment by securing 
copies in time and thus enabling teachers and students 
to examine this invaluable document in its original 
form. The same Pope has ordered the publication of 
a most magnificent edition of his favorite theologian, 
Thomas Aquinas, at the enormous expense of three hun- 
died thousand silver dollars. It is now in course of 
publication by the Propaganda press. I am examining 
with great delight at the Vatican the first six volumes 
which have thus far appeared. 

Rome has many other libraries besides that of the 
Vatican. I would mention especially the Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Emanuele, which contains 
the libraries of the Collegio Romano (Jesuit) and about 
fifty secularized convents, and is supported by the gov- 
ernment; the Biblioteca Casanatense at the Church of 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, near the Pantheon, also 
under government control; and the library of the German 
Archeological Institute on Capitol Hill (Casa Tarpeia), 
which is supported by the German Empire and has 
about 32,000 volumes on Greek and Roman antiquities 
and the history of art. I find them all exceedingly val- 
uable for my purpose, and administered with great lib- 
erality. 

RomE, ITALY. 
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LITERATURE AND DRUDGERY. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 











I aM unable to identify the younger writer to whom 
Colonel Higginson, discussing in THE INDEPENDENT 
“The Bugbear of Literary Drudgery,” attributes 
the suggestion that if an author “‘ cannot live roomily 
and with an existence near a somewhat stately appear- 
ance,” it is hardly worth while for him to live at all. 
The words do not present themselves to me familiarly as 
having appeared in print before; and I may say that in 
the course of nearly twenty years’ literary experience 
it has never fallen to my lot to hear any author, young 
or old, so much as hint this base and cowardly proposi- 
tion. But whoever the obnoxious young person may 
be, or however Mr. Higginson may have gathered the 
impressjon which he reproduces in his essay, it is evi- 
dent from some of his remarks that he must have mis- 
apprehended the views and motives of sundry authors 
who have insisted, of late, that the conditions surround- 
ing literature in America could be much improved, and 
that a more generous and énlightened spirit in the treat- 
ment of literature should be diffused. 

Apparently he thinks that certain authors in New 
York have been corrupted by ‘‘close contact with 
wealth” (it is amusing to reflect how very far from close 





Ottoboani family, in 1746. 


that contact really is.; *hat they feel aggrieved because 
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they, too, are not rich and cannot become Vanderbilts. 
For the sake of the truth and of fair judgment, as I 
think, I am impelled to bear witness to the fact that, in 
a somewhat extended observation, the self-reliance of 
New York authors has been made strikingly apparent to 
me to an extent that ought to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste. They have shown a resoluteness in not permitting 
the dignity and independence of literature to come 
under the shadow of a carelessly patronizing plutocracy, 
even in appearance, which has at times been pushed al- 
most to fantasticextremes. Altho Iam not empowered to 
speak for them, propriety and justice would seem to de- 
mand that one who perceives this spirit in the New York 
authors, and honors it (so long as it does not contract 
into mere narrowness), should openly protest against a 
misconception like Mr. Higginson’s. Nevertheless, it 
has happened that numerous authors of high merit and 
ability, in New York and elsewhere, have expres: ed their 
belief, in the hearing of the present writer, that the 
spirit shown by the American people toward literature is 
neither broad enough nor delicate enough; that it is, in 
some ways, conspicuously unfair and dishonest; and 
that the pecuniary rewards for good literary work are, 
on the whole, not adequate. 

It never occurred to me to dismiss their opinions as 
being the outcome of mere greed, or of personal discon- 
tent with their limited incomes. Seeing their cheerful 
courage, their unconquerable industry, their splendid 
loyalty to the highest principles of their art, under very 
discouraging circumstances, one must have had a very 
mean soul to suspect that their brains were inclosed in 
their purses, or that their opinions about the state of 
their profession were contracted or expanded in strict 
proportion to their tiny bank-accounts. As I conceive 
it, this is not a personal question at all. Every man or 
woman, rich or poor, succe sful or not, has an absolute 
right to think or talk aloud concerning the profession in 
which he or she is engaged, and to discuss its drawbacks 
no less than its charms and advantages, without being 
subjected to the argumentumadhominem. Mr. Higgin- 
son cites two exceptionally prosperous American authors 
who, with modest grace, admit that they make a com- 
fortable living; Mr. Cable and Mr. Stockton. Doubtless 
he could have’added several names to that short list; but 
he is satisfied with saying that Mr. Howells, also, ‘‘makes 
no personal cumplaint.” Ido not know of any one else 
who makes a personal complaint; and there are substan- 
tial reasons why Mr. Howells should not. But,as Ihave 
said, the matter is not personal; and we need not dwell 
on this point. It is, however, imperative totake note of 
the fact (tho Mr. Higginson seems to have forgotten it), 
that Mr. Howells did, in the Fditor’s Study of 
Harper's Magazine for February of this year, launch his 
benign thunderbolts with terrific force against those 
who accuse contemporary authors of mere sordid inten- 
tion because they try to get in money a fair equivalent 
for their work. Mr. Howells declared that “ in a civili- 
zation where every office rendered to the Commonwealth 
is paid for, where every conceivable service from man 
to man has its wage, it is felt that the author, if paid at 
all, ought to be underpaid; that he is the only laborer 
unworthy of his hire.” He expressed his belief that 
American authors possess wit and brains enough to have 
won them a much better livelihood than they now earn, 
if they had chosen to become railroad-men, stock-brok- 
ers, grocers or lawyers. He continued: ‘ The fact that 
some literary men earn enough to live comfortably has 
nothing to do with the question whether profit is the 
chief end of authorship or not. They havea right to 
live comfortably by their art, just as a physician or a 
minister hasa right to live by his unselfish calling.” Mr. 
Howells clearly stated his belief that the men and 
women who devote themselves to literature in this coun- 
try do so for the love of it, knowing well that they 
never can become rich and must probably always re- 
main poor; but that this devotion need not blind any 
one’s eyes to the fact that literary workers are in some 
respects unjustly treated, and that the material reward 
they obtain is insufficient. In summoning Mr. Howells 
as a witness, Mr. Higginson seems to have got hold of 
the wrong man. 

It is said that Dr. Eggleston’s remark, ‘‘ Mr. Emerson 
was poor during the greater part of his life,” is a pitying 
phrase; and that Mr. Emerson’s townsmen and neigh- 
bors would not respond to it sympathetically. May I be 
pardoned for saying that, in my little way, I was both a 
neighbor and a fellow-townsman of Emerson’s, and that 
Dr. Eggleston’s phrase strikes me as not a pitying, but 
a nobly indignant one? Ishall never forget the shock— 
the sense of humiliation as an American—which | suf- 
fered when I first came into that slight, but neighborly 
and sincere personal acquaintance with Mr. Emerson, 
which lasted for some years. He had been a demi-god 
to me for years, during which my wildest dreams had 
not reached the point of supposing that I could meet 
and talk with him as a neighbor, and as an entirely 
useless yet kindly welcomed guest. I found him, seer 
and poet and prophet, as he was, whese name rang 
through the world, a man comparatively neglected by 
his countrymen. Instead of receiving a modest and fit 
reward for his proper work, he was forced to make 
lecturing tours in order to eke out his income, when his 
health and strength were quite unequal to the task. If 
Mr, Higginson ever saw him as I have seen him, worn 
. 





and weak, yet struggling on with his hard task, he ought" 
to understand that it is not feeble commiseration to 
dwell upon Emersén’s hardships, but simply a strong 
resentment against the dull public, which pro- 
fesses to be more intelligent than Europe, yet 
permits the chief exponent of the highest 
and best thinking to struggle and suffer as Emerson did. 
Of course this heroic man made no personal complaint. 
But there are, perhaps, two or three observers who will 
not forget the sad spectacle of a needless burden imposed 
upon him. The peace and comfort of Emerson’s old age 
came from sources entirely outside of returns from his 
own work. They were due to the agency of a wealth 
not derived from his life-long, magnificent work in lit- 
erature. As Mr. Higginson reminds us, Emerson once 
wrote that lyceum-lecturing was “ for the instruction of 
the humblest,” and said ‘“‘ I work init for that.” Of 
course lecturing is for the good of the humblest, as well 
asfor that of the most conceited. But this does not 
show that lecturing may not sometimes have been very 
irksome to Emerson, or that his powers might not have 
been better employed. He sometimes lectured for noth- 
ing; but that fact does not prove that there is no drudg- 
ery in literature. Mr. Emerson’s willingness to instruct 
the humblest, with or without payment, does not bear 
on the question at issue. Itis irrelevant. We ask Mr. 
Higginson for the bread of logical argument, and he 
gives us, it is true, not a stone, but—a rubber ring. 
With most of us the period when we might have cut our 
wisdom teeth on a rubber ring of irrelevancy has gone 
by. 

Whether one shali find drudgery in literature, or not, 
depends partly on temperament, on circumstances, and 
on the work one desires to accomplish. If a writer be 
content to let essays and stories bubble up easily from 
his mind, on such themes as may please him at the mo- 
ment; or if he be in a position to stay his pen when he 
is tired, and do nothing more until he is again inclined 
to work, then, no doubt, he may pursue the profession 
of literature without drudging. We are not all so lucky 
or indifferent or gifted as to be able to do this. 

Walter Scott turned off his inimitable ‘‘copy” ina 
few hours each day, with people and dogs making noise 
around him. But Dickens had to drudge to such an ex- 
tent that his health was imperiled, even before he tried 
to carry out his ambition of being a country gentleman. 
Thackeray confessed that he never set himself to the 
task of novel-writing at his desk, without a terrible 
effort, and that he always laid down his pen with a 
sense of glad relief. Mr. Higginson is more fortunate. 
He says that he has never written anything which im- 
posed upon him at the time a feeling of drudgery. Very 
few professional authors can hope to share Mr. Higgin- 
son’s agreeable experience. 

Notwithstanding the delicious ‘‘ literary gossip” para- 
graphs, which assure us that four or five hours a day 
will suffice for the production of masterpieces, most of 
the authors whom I have known are obliged to work 
hard for twelve or sixteen hours a day at least; which 
leaves them very little time for leisure or pleasure. 
They are compelled to do this even at times when they 
would rather rest or sleep, or eat and drink and be merry. 
I have myself often bowed to this necessity of working 
continuously without sleep or meat or amusement ; and 
Ishould long since have concluded that it must be ow- 
ing to my own stupidity, but for the fact of discovering 
that other authors, who are much more in the world’s 
eye, have to do the same sort of thing. I love my kind 
of work, Irevere the art which I serve as earnestly as 
any one can; but when my fingers have clutched a pen- 
holder for eight or ten hours at a stretch, and the whole 
of such brain and nerve power as I possess has been 
brought to bear during that time, I confess that a due 
regard for veracity will not allow me to assert that the 
process has not involved drudgery. 

A redeeming and inspiring charm there always is, 
even in such arduous labors. I have found comfort in 
toilsome hack-work; because it is always satisfactory to 
perform even obscure service thoroughly and to the 
best of one’s power; and because by such work I could 
earntime to do higher and better things, which were 
quite certain not to win for me that cash compensation 
whereby the mortal part of a man is kept going. But, 
simply on the ground that there is a great and enduring 
delight in the severest literary exertion, to spread a no- 
tion that the professional author need not undergo 
drudgery, seems to me mischievous. It arouses false 
hope in young aspirants who have not yet measured the 
tremendous problem of performing the best work under 
endless discouragements and at the cost of ceaseless, 
patient toil. It also encourages that careless and un- 
comprehending mood in which Judge Payson and Mr. 
Hopkins, of Illinois, when lately contending against 
the International Copyright Bill in Congress, dismissed 
the rights of authors as being of no account, while at 
the same instant they asserted the right of the people 
(how acquired or based on what principle they do not 
explain) to seize upon books at the lowest prices without 
paying the producer. 

By the way, it is strange that Mr. Higginson, an old 
abolitionist and an advecate of all moral reforms, should 
think that the evils due to absence of International 
Copyright have been exaggerated. That evil can hardly 
be exaggerated which must come from permitting our 
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“whole nation to be warped and tainted by systematic, 
open dishonesty toward literature and violation of the 
rights of one class of workers. I can assure him that 
theauthors who started and have carried on this move- 
mentin favor of justice have not given to it their time, 
their labor and hundreds upon hundreds of their not 
very numerous dollars, merely as a sordid speculation. 
If it were proved to-day that International Copyright 
would not add a cent to their incomes, they would stil] 
persist in demanding what the laws of God, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the acknowledged right 
of all producers to be paid for their service, absolutely 
require. 
There is some idealism still alive, even in those au- 
thors who come into close contact with wealth. 
Readers of ‘‘Cranford” will remember how the old 
ladies of that interesting village were thrown into com- 
motion by good, sturdy, chivalrous Captain Brown, 
who dared to say frankly that he was poor. ‘‘ Death was 
as common as poverty ”in Cranford, says Mrs. Gas- 
ke'l, ‘‘ yet people never spoke about that, loud, out in the 
streets.” The old Jadies of Cranford had a theory that 
it was more dignified to pretend that no one was poor 
and no one coulddie. ‘*‘ Wedid not know what to make 
of a men who could speak of poverty as if it was not a 
disgrace.” In the same way there are people who do 
nct know what to make of authors who admit that they 
are poor and that their days are fullof drudgery; who 
cheerfully endure the drudging and the narrow means 
which are part of their fortune, yet clearly and pertina- 
ciously insist that literary men and women ought to be 
more equitably treated than they now are. The dignity 
of literature does not rest upon concealment; nor can it 
be injured by plain speaking as to the conditions which 
attend the practical and professional pursuit of letters. 
We cannot all make entries in our diaries, recording 
our undiminished devotion to the life of ideas, even 








under discouragement, as Thoreau did; and very likely - 


no one would read or quote such entries, after our 
death, evenif we were to make them. But we can, at 
least, preserve such a devotion to our calling, as we now 
do in our actual life; and this quiet practice of actual 
devotion is not less dignified than the appeal to posier- 
ity by means of a private journal. 

I see that Walter Besant, whois an industrious and by 
no means despicable author, having secured by means of 
one of his novels great benefit to the common 
working-people of London, has now started a magazine 
to inculcate the principle ‘‘ that literary property is as 
real a thing as property in every other kind of business; 
that it should be safe-guarded in the same manner, and 
regarded with the same jealousy.” He recognizes the 
fact that the day-laborer in literature, whether produc- 
ing honest work worthy of eternal fame, or honest work 
that may be useful for a few years, deserves as much 
consideration as the day-laborer in any other depart- 
ment, and should be paid commensurately to his service, 
without regard to the ideal pleasure which he may pri- 
vately derive from his work. Alfred Tennyson is the 
President of the Incorporated Society of Authors, which 
Mr. Besant represents; and I suppose that no one will 
impugn Tennyson’s motives. 

When Tennyson, the idealist, sanctions a movement 
for securing to literature a fitting and practical recogni- 
tion in the commercial sense, we may reasonably con- 
clude that it is not incompatible with idea] aims to in- 
sist that the public should treat literature with fairness, 
and reward it as richly as possible. Theoptimism which 
guides authors in their present effort to establish the 
dignity and importance of literature, in such wise that 
all may comprehend it, is not that sort of optimism 
which maintains that the existing condition is the best 
possible. It is not that sort of optimism which consists 
in a dream and a forgetting; it is a vital and progressive 
optimism; one that expects to see the highest of dreams 
realized. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 





THE CHIGNECTO SHIP RAILWAY. 
BY A. W. STRATON, C.E, 


THE only ship railway in the worid is that now in 
course of construction across the Isthmus of Chignecto 
at the head of the Bay of Fundy. While attention is 
constantly being directed to great and important en- 
gineering works in all parts of the world, this project, 
bold in its conception and quite without precedent, is 
being quietly but energetically pushed toward comple- 
tion, and upon the result depends in a large degree the 
ultimate fate of several other projects of a similar 
nature. A company has been formed for the purpose of 
building a ship railway across the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec in Southern Mexico, and its projectors are looking 
forward hopefully te the successful completion of the 
Chignecto Ship Railway. As soon as its practicability 
is established, a number of others are ready to com- 
mence operations, including one across Florida. A 
scheme has a'so been presented to the Toronto Board of 
Trade by Mr. Kivas Tully, proposing a ship railway to 
connect Toronto with Georgian Bay. These projects, 
however, are yet in their infancy, and none ef them 
have as yet reached the stage of actual construction. 

The Chigneeto Ship Railway has been under construc- 





tion now about one year and a half, and the prospects 
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are favorable for its early completion. The company was 
incorporated by a special act of Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, under the name of ‘‘ the Chignecto 
Marine Transport Railway Company, Limited,” and in 
pursuance of this act 2 contract was entered into on the 
4th of March, 1886, between the Canadian Government 
and the company, by which it was provided that the 
company were to construct a railway across the Isthmus 
of Chignecto, which connects Nova Scotia with the 
rest of the Dominion, to construct docks at each ter- 
minus large enough to hold six vessels, and equip the 
same with hydraulic lifts capable of raising vessels of 
one thousand tons register with full cargo, and to fur- 
nish sufficient motive power and rolling stock to trans- 
port such vessels over its line. The Canadian Parliament 
also passed a bill providing fur a subsidy to be granted 
to the company of $170,602 per annum, payable half 
yearly for twenty years from the opening of the line, 
subject to the following conditions: The railway and 
docks and all works appurtenant to the undertaking to 
be completed in every respect in accordance with the 
contract, and to be accepted as such by the Governor in 
Council, the said ship railway to be kept in thorough re- 
pair, and to perform the services required of it to the 
satisfaction of the Government; and the company to 
call upon the Government for the payment of such por- 
tion of the subsidy only as shall be required to make up 
the net earnings of the undertaking to seven per cent. 
per annum on the authorized share and bond capital of 
the company ($5,500,000). 

The Government concessions render the company’s 
railway virtually a monopoly. The idea of a canal,which 
was at first proposed, was abandoned in favor of the pres- 
ent ra'lway, on account of the obstacles to construction 
caused by the considerable difference of level between 
the two seas, The mean hight of tide at the head of 
Chignecto Bay is over fifty feet, and extreme tides some- 
times run as high as seventy, while the mean hight of 
tide in Northumberland Straits is only six feet. This 
great difference of level would necessitate a large num- 
ber of locks, the cost of construction and maintenence 
of which influenced the Government against the canal 
project, and it was finally abandoned. The general 
plans for the railway were approved by the Government, 
and the company entered into a contract with Messrs. 
John G. Meiggs & Son for the construction of the rail- 
way, complete with equipment. These are the same em- 
inent contractors who have already carried out very 
large contracts in the Argentine Republic and other 
partsof America. Construction was begun in the fall 
of 1888, the coatractors having sublet a large por- 
tion of the work, and their operations are now extended 
over the whole length of the line. 

The character of the country through which the road 
passes is very favorable toconstruction. 1t may best be 
described as gently undulating, showing in profile a suc- 
cession of comparatively shallow cuttings and embank- 
ments. For the first two miles at the Amherst or west- 
ern end the location lies for the most part through dyked 
marshes, and the road is in embankment, On the re- 
mainder of the road the cuttings are for the most part 
through a sandy soil, underlaid at a depth of about twen- 
ty-five feet by asoft red sandstone, locally known as 
cale. The maximum depth of cutting on this portion of 
the road is thirty-right feet. On the seventh and eighth 
miles a peculiar difficulty is encountered, in the shape 
of an extensive cranberry bog,which will have to be ex- 
cavated and refilled with material suitable for a road- 
bed. in respect of alignment and grades the road is 
peculiarly adapted to the work required of it. It is 
straight from end to end, there being not a single deflec- 
tion in its whole length of seventeen miles. The propor- 
tion of level road is over one-half, and the maximum 
gradient is only 1 in 500, or 10-56 feet per mile. Vertical 
curves are introduced at all .changes of grade. The 
road-bed is built in the most substantial manner, being 
forty feet in width at formation level, with slopes of one 
and one-half vertical to one horizontal in embankments 
and earth cuttings. In rock cuttings the slopes are one 
to one for the first ten feet,and above that point one- 
quarter to one. The object of this is to provide a clear 
width of sixty feet at a hight of ten feet from the rail, 
for the passage of large vessels. All streams and wa- 
tercourses are taken care of by stone culverts and 
bridges, of a massive character and most approved <on- 
struction, open and box culverts being adopted for the 
small and shallow openings, and arch culverts and 
bridges for the larger ones. The Tidnish River, the most 
considerable stream on the line, was diverted, a new 
channel being cut across a sharp bend, in order to pro- 
vide a safer and more directcrossing. The road-bed is 
carried across this stream on a massive stone arch. 

The superstructure consists of four lines of rails, laid 
in two tracks, four feet eight and one-half inches gauge, 
and eighteen feet between centers of tracks. The rails 
are made expressly for the purpose, of an extra heavy 
section, one hundred and ten pounds per yard; the 
cross-ties are of Southern pine, seven by fourteen inches, 
and nine feet long, laid two feet apart on centers, with 
ties twenty-seven feet long inserted at intervals of fifteen 
feet, so as to include both tracks, and preserve them in 
their proper relative positions. The crossing of the In- 
tercolonial Railway, and all highway crossings, are at 
grade, and necessarily so. The width of land talaen for 


the road, as a general rule, is one hundred and fifty feet 
on the south side and two hundred feet on the north 
side. The extra fifty feet on the north side is a provision 
for a possible future contingency, in case it should ever 
become necessary to widen the road-bed for the purpose 
of adding a third track. The right of way was provided, 
free of expense to the company, by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, through which 
the road passes. “ 

In addition to the above described road, the company 
were required, by the terms of their agreement with the 
Canadian Government, to construct docks at each ter- 
minus capable of holding six vessels. These docks are 
situated at Amherst and Tidnish. They are to be pro- 
vided with hydraulic lifts capable of raising vessels of 
one thousand tons register with full cargoes. When 
this scheme was first proposed grave doubts of its prac- 
ticability were expressed by many engineers as well as 
by the general public; but the successful operation of 
similar works in other parts of the world has placed the 
question beyond all peradventure. Hydraulic lifts may 
be seen constantly in operation at the Victoria Docks in 
London, at the Imperial Docks in Malta, at Bombay and 
other places, by which vessels of much larger tonnage 
than any to be transported by the Company are lifted 
with great facility; and there has lately been con- 
structed, on the Belgian Canal System, a canal lift, con- 
sisting of a single hydraulic ram, said to be the largest 
in the world, which raises a total weight of one thou- 
sand tons toa hight of fifty feet in two and one-half 
minutes. 

The railway and docks having been completed, and 
equipped with the necessary rolling stock and appli- 
ances, the process of transportation’ becomes a compar- 
atively simple one. The vessel having entered the dock 
is placed in position over the cradles provided for the 
purpose. These cradles are mounted upon trucks, the 
wheels resting upon four lines of rail, so placed that 
when raised to the level of the railway they shall form 
a continuous track. The whole is then raised by the 
hydraulic lifts, the vessel being properly secured by the 
usual shores and stays. Powerful locomotives are then 
coupled up to the cradles or traversers, and the over- 
land journey begins. When the other terminus is 
reached the process of raising is reversed, and the ves- 
sel lowered into the water, ready to proceed upon her 
journey. 

Toa mind not familiarized with the idea the whole 
operation seems impracticable; but its entire feasibility 
is vouched for by the most eminent engineers. The 
company’s engineers are Messrs..Sir John Fowler, Bart., 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, of London, and H. G. C. 
Ketchum, M. Inst, C. E., of Fredericton, N. B. Messrs. 
Fowler and Baker were also the engineers of the cele- 
brated Forth Bridge, recently completed, which has two 
spans of seventeen hundred feet each. While the pro- 
ject has the sanction of names so eminent in the engine- 
ering profession, it owes its origin and’ success to Mr. 
Ketchum, whose clear presentation and energetic ad- 
vocacy have been the life of the enterprise from its 
earliest inception. 

While it is thus easily demonstrated that the construc- 
tion of the railway presents no features of difficulty, 
either engineering or otherwise, its ability to pay a divi- 
dend when constructed is a question of quite a different 
nature, and not so easily answered. A careful examina- 
tion, however, of the geographical position of the road, 
and of shipping statistics and other available data bear- 
ing upon the question, goes far toward removing all 
doubt of financial success, and in no aspect of the 
undertaking have its promoters more confidence. A 
glance at the map will show that vessels passing from 
portsin the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence to ports in 
the Bay of Fundy and the United States are now obliged 
to make a long detour round the Atlantic coast of Nova 
Scotia, either passing through the Straits of Canso or 
round Cape Breton. By taking advantage of the ship 
railway steamers passing through the St. Lawrence and 
via the Straits of Canso will save five hundred miles to 
St. John, N. B., and three hundred miles and upward 
to Portland and Boston. Large sailing vessels which 
are unable to pass through the Straits of Canso without 
waiting for favorable winds, and which have in conse- 
quence to pass round Cape Breton, would save seven 
hundred miles. Such a saving is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the case of vessels with perishable cargoes. Ves- 
sels will be able to pass by the railway earlier in the 
spring and Jater in the autumn than they could other- 

wise do when the Straits of Canso are blocked with ice. 
thus extending the period of navigation about three 
weeks. Vesse!s not adapted to navigate the ocean coast 
of Nova Scotia will be enabled, by crossing the isthmus, 
to continue their course in safety from the St. Lawrence 
and the western lakes to St. John, N. B., Port'and and 
Boston, or vice versdé, thus opening a new channel of 
trade. In addition to these advantages, there will be a 
saving in marine insurance premiums, due to the fact 
that, owing to the increased risk of navigation round 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, the present rates from 
Boston to St. Lawrence ports are about double those to 
the Bay of Fundy. The practical utility of the road is 
shown by the fact that a vessel loaded with grain will 
be able to come direct from Montreal and the Jakes to 





ment of cargoes and carriage by rail as at present. Itis 
thus confidently expected that the Chignecto Ship Rail- 
way will be an important factor in stimulating and de- 
veloping the existing commerce between Canada and 
the United States. , 
Official statistics of the tonnage for the year 1888 en- 
tered and cleared at the ports in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Bay of Fundy immediately affected by the 
construction of the railway, give a total of 10,182,827 
tons. This does not include the tonnage of Portland, 
Boston or Halifax, nor of St. Lawrence ports west of 
Quebec or Montreal, nor the United States fishing fleet, 
which latter, it is believed, will largely avail themselves 
of the railway. 

The time for completing the line has been extended to 
July ist, 1890, with a provision for a further extension 
of two years, subject to a payment to the Government 
of $5,000 per month. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE HEAVENLY FELLOWSHIP OF CHRIST. 
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THE idea that one naturally attaches to the term 
Heaver,as it occurs in the Bible with reference to the 
future and immortal life of redeemed sinners, is that of 
a dwelling-place, a loca'ity, an abode, a world, a distinct 
and separate portion of the universe, habitable and ac- 
tually inhabited by intelligent beings,and not simply a 
spiritual condition without any reference to a local 
habitation. This idea makes Heaven a definite some- 
where, and not an indefinite anywhere. We think of it 
asa dwelling-place, and in a special sense as the dwell- 
place of God himself, where his glory is most fully re- 
vealed. The Christian has this Heaven in view as he 
passes through this world, and anticipates for himself a 
residence therein when the short day of life shall be 
ended. He expects to go thither at death, and there 
dwell forever. The language of the Bible, in its natural 
and obvious import, gives to him this general idea of 
Heaven, as the place of final reward and eternal blessed- 
ness. 

The Christ of the Bible, when he appeared in the flesh, 
distinctly declared his own pre-human existence in this 
Heaven, and that he had come down therefrom to this 
world on the great errand of salvation. (John iii, 13, 
and vi, 88, 51.) This same Christ is represented to us in 
the Bible as having returned back to the Heaven from 
which he originally came, as having carried with him 
his human nature to the heavenly world, as dwelling in 
Heaven, and as being there seated ‘‘on the right hand 
of God.” The doctrine of the risen and ascended 
Christ, personally resident in Heaven, and there exalted 
to the highest honor, lies upon the face of the apostolic 
ministry. The Apostles believed and preached the doc- 
trine, and placed upon it a very strong emphasis in the 
way of comfortand hope. The heavenly Christ was as 
real to them as was the earthly Cbrist in the days of his 
flesh. ; 

These two meditations—the one that of redeemed 
saintship in Heaven and there dwelling, and the other 
that of the redeeming Saviour in Heaven and also dwell- 
ing there—both of which have their basis in what the 
Bible teaches, supply the conditions of heavenly fellow- 
ship as between Christ and his redeemed people in the 
after-life. Both reside in the same world. Heaven is 
their dwelling-place and his dwelling-place. He knows 
them, and they knowhim. He is related to them as their 
Saviour, and they are related to him as the beneficiaries 
of his grace. They constitute the Church triumphant, 
and of that Church he is the King and Head. He is the 
object of their affection, and they are objects of his 
affection. He glorifies them, andthey glorify him. He 
shares in their nature, and they worship and adore him 
as the theanthropic Christ, who on earth ‘‘ was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us,” and whose glory ‘‘as of the 
only begotten of the Father,” was then seen to be *‘ full 
of vrace and truth.” (John i, 14.) 

The term fellowship is perhaps the best word we can 
use to designate the facts of the heavenly life as they 
group themselves around Jesus Christ and his people in 
that life, and give eminence and emphasis to their joint 
residence in the same world, and also their relations to 
each other in that world. His residence in Heaven and 
theirs with him there constitute a very large element in 
our conception of the Bible Heaven. That Heaven is 
distinctively Christological in its character. It bears 
upon it the stamp of Christ. His presence there, resi- 
dence with him there, fellowship and acquaintance with 
him, recognition by, him, co-heirship with him, partici- 
pation with him in the glories of his Messianic kingdom 
and eternal union with him as members of this kingdom 
are thoughts, found in the Bible, which may well cheer 
the followers of Christ as they look forward to what 
awaitsthem in the life tocome. The reader, by atten- 
tively pondering the following Scriptures, will be able to 
verify the truth of this general statement: 

1. To the penitent thief dying by his side on the cross, 
who had just said to him, ‘ Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom,” Jesus promptly re- 
plied: “‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
(Luke xxiii, 42, 48.) The prayer was short, and the 
answer as short. The latter was in response to the 
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and favor of Christ when he should come into his king- 
dom; and what he obtained was the assurance of Christ 
that on that very day’ he should be a co-resident with 
him in Paradise. The term Paradise, as here used, evi- 
dently means Heaven as the place and state of blessed- 
ness—what Paul calls “‘ the third Heaven.” (II Cor. xii, 
2-4.) 

** To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise” was the 
promise of the dying Jesus to the dying thief, designat- 
ing the place of abode and pledging a companionship 
with him in that abode. Jesus, in these few and ex- 
pressive words, solved for that thief the problem of the 
future life, leaving the reality to explain itself when it 
should become a fact of experience. The great Saviour 
thus met the exigency of that terrible moment. Co- 
residence with him in Paradise, to begin on that very 
day, is what he promised; and in that promise he preached 
Heaven to the dying thief. 

2. Jesus, in the ‘“‘upper room” in Jerusalem, on the 
night of his betrayal, and just before his death, having 
told his disciples that in his Father’s house “ are many 
mansions,” and anticipating his own speedy departure 
from them, said to them: ‘‘I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I goand prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself, that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” (John xiv, 2, 3.) Co-resi- 
dence with him in the heavenly mansions, inaugurated 
by his reception of them there, and attended by perma- 
nent companionship with him, is the one central thought 
which Jesus gave to these troubled and anxious disci- 
ples on that occasion, and which the words then uttered 
give to all Christians in all ages. Millions have read 
and cherished these precious words: and this is the one 
idea that is stamped upon them. ‘‘I will receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also” 
is the promise that Christ makes to his people. 

8. In the intercessory prayer of oar Lord we find 
these words: ‘: Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am, that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast given me; for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation uf the world.” (John 
xvii, 24.) Here we have the idea of being with Christ in 
Heaven repeated, with the addition of beholding his 
glory in that world. Christ in this prayer makes bis 
own personal presence and companionship the great and 
all-important factor or element in the heavenly life of 
his people. They are to be in social relations to him, 
and he in such relations to them. He is not detached 
from them, or they from him. Their destiny is incor- 
porated with his, and blended with it. 

4. The special message which John, when an exile on 
the Isle of Patmos, was directed by Christ to send to the 
church of Laodicea, contains these remarkable words: 
‘*To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as Ialso overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” (Rev. iii, 21.) These 
words cannot mean less than that there is a sense, and 
that, too, one of great blessedness and glory, in which 
Christ’s redeemed people will, by reason of their rela- 
tion to him, and his relation to them, participate in 
Heaven with him in the royal honors of his exalted and 
heavenly life. He states this idea under the bold and 
strong imagery of sitting with him in his throne, and 
then illustrates it by his own sitting with God the Father 
in his throne, using the language of earth for this pur- 
pose. We learn from the Bible that God has appointed 
Jesus Christ as ‘‘ the heir of all things,” and from the 
same Bible that his pecple are ‘* joint heirs with Christ.” 
(Heb. i, 2, and Rom. viii, 17.) He is the Lord of life and 
glory, and his people, in virtue of their joint heirship 
with him, will be glorified in him and with him. He 
will not be in one world, and they in another. Both 
will be in the same world, dwelling in the same Heaven, 
and one relation to him will be that of joint heirship 
with him. The fact that we cannot now analyze the 
exact contents of this relation, does not discredit what 
the Bible says on the point. We can see enough in the 
language to grasp in faith and hope the general mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed. 

5. Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, deciares that 
for him “‘ to live is Christ, and to die is gain”; and, re- 
membering that it was important to them tbat he should 
‘ abide in the flesh,” he further says: ‘“‘I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better.” (Philip. i, 21-24.) The 
Apostle’s idea of Heaven, as here expressed, is that of 
co-residence with Christ. He desired to depart, and an- 
ticipated that, in that event, he would at once be “ with 
Christ” in Heaven. This he deemed better thanlife. In 
the same Epistie he says that ‘‘ our cgnversation [citizen- 
ship] is in Heaven,” and then immediately adds that he 
was looking toward Heaven as the place where ‘‘ the 
Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ” had his personal abode, 
from which he would descend when he shall come the 
second time, and ‘‘ change our vile body [the body of 
our humiliation], that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body.” (Philip. iii, 20,21.) Christ in Heaven, 
and there in his exalted and glorified humanity, was to 
Paul an object of the most intense and soul-inspiring in- 
terest; and he was more than willing to die, and go there 
himself, and there be with his Lord. He knew whom he 
had believed, and was persuaded that he was able to 
keep that which he had “committed unto him against 
that day.” (II Tim. i, 12.) He said to Timothy: ‘If we 








be dead with him, we shall also live with him; if we 
suffer, we shall reign with him.” (II Tim. ii, 11.) He 
expected to receive from Christ ‘‘ the crown of righteous- 
ness” in the final day, as the gratuity of his grace. 
(II Tim. iv, 8.) Christ filled a large place in Paul's 
thought of Heaven. He never separated the two. 

6. To the Colossians the same Apostle said: ‘‘If ye 
then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory.” (Col. iii, 1-4.) 
The ‘‘ things above” are the heavenly things, here con- 
trasted with the things of earth; and these heavenly 
things are located ‘‘ where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God.” This Christ is ‘‘ our life,” says the Apos- 
tle; and this being the fact, then when he shall appear, 
his people will also ‘‘ appear with him in glory.” He 
will not be without them, and they will not be without 
him. They will be united with him in the heavenly glory. 
He willrecognize, acknowledge and confess his redeem- 
ed people before his Father and the holy angels. Paul’s 
statement is that they will ‘‘ appear with him in glory.” 

7. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, hav- 
ing in the preceding context supplied the requisite prem- 
ises, proceeds to say: ‘‘ Therefore we are always confi- 
dent knowing that,whilst we are at home in the body,we 
are absent from the Lord (for we walk by faith, not by 
sight): we are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord.” 
(Ii Cor. v, 6-8.) The whole idea of Heaven, as here 
stated, consists in being there ‘‘present with the Lord” in 
a sense, and to an extent, not possible whi'e we are “ at 
home in the body,” and subjected to the necessity of 
walking ‘‘by faith, not by sigbt.” This presence ‘‘with the 
Lord” seemed to Paul so desirable, and so much in ad- 
vance of anything attainable by faith, that he was will- 
ing to be ‘‘ absent from the body ” that he might be thus 
‘** present with the Lord.” He wouid rather die than 
live. Heaven with Christ in it, and with co-residence 
with him there, had more charms for him than this 
world. The fact that his redeeming Saviour was there 
made that world an immensely stimulating object to his 
thoughts and hopes. 

8. So, also, in his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
the Apostle reminds them of the period when Christ will 
come the second time, raise the dead and change the 
bodies of the saints then living and fashion them like 
unto ‘“‘his glorious body.” (I Thess. iv, 18-18.) The 
risen dead and the saints then living, with their bodies 
changed ‘‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
will be caught up together in the clouds, ‘‘to meet the 
Lord in the air”; and their eternal future is defined in 
these words: ‘‘ And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
To *‘ be with the Lord” is a phrase so full of meaning in 
the Christology of Paulthat he here embraces in it the 
whole glory and blessedness of the heavenly life. 
**God,” siid the Apostle in this same Epistle, ‘‘ hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who died fcr us, that whether we 
wake or sleep ”—are among the living or the dead when 
he comes the second time—‘‘ we should live together 
with him.” (I Thess. v, 9,10.) Living ‘together with 
him ” is the picture of the heavenly life here given. 

9. Peter was no stranger to this idea, and Christ as its 
basis was no strangerto him. He reminded those whose 
faith was tried by ‘‘ manifold temptations,” that the 
trial would be ‘‘ found unto praise, and honor and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ,” and exhorts them to 
gird up the loins of their minds, to be sober, and hope to 
the end forthe grace that is to be brought unto them 
‘“‘at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (I Pet. i, 7, 18.) 
Peter, who was eminently the Apostle of hope, associated 
the heavenly life with Christ, and anticipated a second 
Advent when Christ would come again, and when the 
children of his grace, however sorely afflicted in this 
world, would by him be crowned with ‘‘ praise and 
honor and glory.” ‘‘The revelation of Jesus Christ” 
would at last set all things right in respect to them. 
Loving him without seeing him, and believing in him 
without sight, they are simply to ‘* hope to the end for 
the grace that is to be brought to” them “ at the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” Thisrevelation carries withit the 
certainty of their eternal good. So Peter reasoned and 
wrote, expecting himself to be ‘‘ a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed” in Christ. (I Pet. v, 1.) 

10. John, the beloved disciple, recognizing the fact 
that it does not here fully appear what Christians will 
be in Heaven, nevertheless declares that ‘‘when he 
[Christ] shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.” (I John iii, 2.) The two things here 
assigned to heavenly saintship are likeness to Christ and 
the vision of Christ. ‘‘ We shall see him as he is,” says 
the Apostle; and thus seeing him, we “shall be like 
him.” The vision will not be, as it is on earth, 
“through a glass darkly,” but *‘ face to face.” (I Cor. 
xiii, 12.) Beholding the glory of their Lord, the saints 
in Heaven will be ‘‘ changed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” (IL Cor. iii; 18.) Christ resident in 
Heaven, and there seen ‘‘as he is” by his people, who 
are themselves there, will enrich their heavenly life with 
his own glory. 

11. The Book of Revelation, with great fullness and 











vividness, presents the idea of Christ in Heaven, and of 
his redeemed people there with him, forever chanting 
the praises of the Redeemer who bought them with his 
blood. One of the songs of that world is in these words: 
‘* Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof, for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests.” (Rev. v, 9.) Here is another song of 
Heaven: ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
aod glory, and blessing.” (Rev. v, 12.) The royal title 
of Christ in Heaven is ‘‘ KING OF KINGS, AND LORD 
OF LORDS.” (Rev. xix, 16.) The redeemed are said to have 
‘* washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” Of this Lamb it is said: ‘‘ For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters.” (Rev. 
vii, 14-17.) The Book of Revelation declares itself to be 
“the Revelation of Jesus Christ”; and of this Christ as 
he is in Heaven, and of his people as they are with him 
in glory, it draws vivid and impressive pictures. 

One who has cherished and much loved friends, of 
whom he thinks as in Heaven, turns his eye with eager 
gaze toward the spirit-realm, and often finds a sweet 
and hallowed comfort in the thought that he will meet 
them again in the mansions above, and there be asso- 
ciated with them in the joys of the heavenly life. It is 
a rich present privilege thus to think of the departed 
kindred who have gone before us. A far richer comfort 
springs from the thought that the theanthropic Christ, 
who bowed his head in death for our salvation, is in 
Heaven, and that when we go there we shall meet him 
and ‘‘see him as he is” in that world, and by him be 
welcomed to all the blessedness he died to procure for 
us. If we love him here, we shall there love him witha 
stronger and purer flame. If here we know him by 
faith, we shall there know him by actual vision. If his 
service here is the delight of our hearts, it will more be 
their delight in Heaven. If the Heaven in which he 
dwells, and of which forms so large a part, inspires and 
blesses our hopes on earth, what will it be whea we go 
there ourselves, there ‘‘ see him as he is,” and enter into 
direct communion with him in the skies? If the “ ear- 
nest” of the Spirit sent to earth by him be so great a boon 
to the heart, what will the reality be when it becomes a 
conscious experience? 

This meditation upon Christ in Heaven, and upon fel- 
lowship with him there, is not the mere vagary of law- 
less fancy, without premises and without reason. It 
was Paul’s meditation, alike when living and when dy- 
ing. Heknew whom he had believed, and understood 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost the doctrine of 
Christ on earth ard the doctrine of Christ in Heaven. 
It was this man, so gifted by Nature, and more gifted by 
inspiration, who, in stating the deepest experience of 
his soul, said that he had “‘ a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.” It was this man who 
was willing to be ‘“‘absent from the body,” that he 
might be ‘‘ present with the Lord.” It was this man 
that gave such promineice to the Christological element 
in his conception of the heavenly life. Paul looked 
upon his own death simply as a translation to an eternal 
and blessed fellowship with his Lord. The anticipation 
of being accepted in Heaven and glorified by Christ 
and with him, and of living with bim and reigning with 
him, sufficed for the great Apostle to the Gentiles. It 
is enough for any man. 

Let the Christian devoutly make the most of this 
thought; and, being for the present content with it, let 
him be assured that the thought is neither a misappre- 
hension nor an exaggeration of the fact as stated in the 
Bible. It is safe to follow that Book, and to believe in 
the Heaven which it reveals. This is far better than to 
indulge in speculations and mere conjectures which it 
does not authenticate, and which unaided reason cannot 
prove. The sight of the Bible Heaven, with the Lord 
Jesus Christ in that Heaven, and his redeemed people 
there identified with him, and bearing ‘‘the image of 
the heavenly,” is and ever must be man’s best earthly 
vision of the great future. No other vision can equal 
that, or bring so much good cheer to the soul, 
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I. 





lll, THE PROPHETS. 


1. Isaiah xiv, 9-19 is, in some respects the most im- 
portant passage in the Old Testament for the doctrine 
of the state of the dead. It was not used by the West- 
minster Confession. The Confession uniformly neglects 
those portions of Scripture that have to do with the con- 
dition of the departed in the Middle State. 

2. The great Apocalypse, Isaiah xxiv-xxvii, is very 
important for the doctrine of the divine judgment and 
the future life. It is frequently cited in the New Tes- 


tament; but the Westminster Confession ignores it. 


8. Isaiah xxxiii, 13.22, is one of the choicest Messianic 
passages. It also contains one of the finest statements 
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uses in proof of the doctrine that our first parents by 
~ their sin became “ wholly defiled in all the faculties 


of Old Testament ethics; but the Westminster Confes- 
sion has no place for it. 

4. The great prophet of the exile, the second Isaiah, 
the most evangelical of the prophets, is more used than 
any other; but some df the choicest passages are over- 
looked. 

(a.) Isaiah xl, 1-11, full of precious doctrines is ignored. 
It is cited in the New Testament. It is a favorite pas- 
sage for public worship and family reading. It appears 
in Christisn anthems. It seems very strange that the 
Confession should neglect such choice words as these: 
‘*Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God (1). 
. . « The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but 
the Word of our God shall stand forever (8) . . . 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall gather 
the lambs with his arm and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are with young” (11). 

(b.) Chap. xlv is overlooked, with such verses as these: 
‘‘ Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself. O God of 
Israel, the Saviour (15) . . . There is no God else 
beside me, a just God and a Saviour; there is none be- 
side me (21). Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth; for lam God, and there is none else (22) 
I bave sworn by myself tbe word is gone out of my 
mouth in righteousness and shall not return, that unto 
me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear” (23). 

(c.) Chap. lv, is used thrice. Verses 4,5 are cited to 
prove that God gave the Messiah a seed ‘‘ to be by him 
in time redeemed, called, justified, sanctified and 
glorified” (Conf., VIII, 1). Verse 7 is cited to prove 
that ‘‘ there is no sin so great that it can bring damna- 
tion upon those who truly repent” (Conf., XV, 4). 
Verses 10, 11 are cited to proved that ‘‘ God, in his ordi- 
nary providence maketh use of means” (Conf., V, 3). 
But there is no use whatever of the following verses: 


“‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, etc. 
(1-8). Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near (6) . For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts” (9). 

If the Westminster Confession had used these passages, 
their doctrinal statements would have received consider- 
able modification. 

(d.) There is no use of chap. lvii. Such important 
doctrinal passages as these ought not to have been over- 
looked. 


‘The righteousness is taken away from the evil to come 
(1). He shall enter into peace; they shall rest in their beds, 
each one walking in his uprightness (2). For thus 
said the high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy: I dwellin the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit to re- 
vive the spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones’’ (15). 

Chap. lx, that grand hymn of Zion, the light of the 
world, is not noticed by the Confession. Chap. Ixi, 
which presents the gentle preacher, a passage cited by 
Jesus himself, is not used in the Confession. Chap. lLxii, 
describing Zion as Beulah and Hephzibah, is ignored. 
Chap. lxiii opens with a trimeter poem, dramatic in 
form and graphic in style, in which the victorious Re- 
deemer is seen coming from Edom; it close3 with a 
sublime hexameter, setting forth the wonders of the di- 
vine mercy and compassion in the history of Israel. The 
only verses cited from this chapter are the following: 
‘* As a beast goeth down into the valley, the Spirit of the 
Lord caused him to rest: so didst thou lead thy people, 
to make thyself a glorious name (14). . . . hardened 
our heart from thy fear” (17). Both of these passages 
were very properly omitted from the American list of 
proof-texts, leaving the chapter unnoticed in our Ameri- 
can edition. 

5. The section of Jeremiah, chapters i-ix, is full of im- 
portant passages for the theology of the prophet. These 
are all overlooked by the Confession. The only passages 
used are iv, 2(Conf., XXU, 8, 4); v, 7 (Conf., XXII, 2), 
for the lawful and unlawful oath; and viii, 9(Conf , XX, 
2), for the destructive power of blind obedience to the 
wisdom of men. But this last passage is rightly omitted 
from the American list. 

6. Jer. xvii, i, is one of the most valuable passages in 
the O'd Testament for the doctrine of sin, because it 
shows its relation to the human heart and the divine 
altar. ‘‘ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, 
and with the point of a diamond; it is graven upon the 
table of their heart, and upon the horns of your altars.” 
This passage is a key to the ceremonial of purification 
and of atonement in the Old Testament. The Westmin- 
ster Confession ignores it. The fine passage, verses 5-8, 
reminds us of Psalm i: 


“Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart depart- 
eth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in the 
desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but shall in- 
habit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land 
and not inhabited. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by 
the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf 
shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.’’ 


After neglecting this passage the Confession (VI, 2) 
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and parts of soul and body” the 9th verse as follows: 
‘* The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked; who can know it?” The Revised Version more 
correctly renders: ‘‘The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and it is desperately sick; who can know it?’ 
It is difficult to see hat this passage has to do with the 
sin of our first parents; and it certainly does not prove 
the proposition of the Confession either as regirds our 
first parents or their descendants. 

7. It is characteristic of the Confession that it should 
ignore Ezekiel xviii, 20-23. 

“‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him. But if the wicked will turn 
from all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all my 
statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die. All his transgressions that he 
hath committed, they shall not be mentioned unto him: in 
his righteousness that he hath done he shall live. Havel 
any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? saith the 
Lord God: and not that he should return from his ways and 
live?”’ . 

8. Daniel ix is used thrice in the Confession; but 
two of these citations were stricken from the American 
list. The one left in the American list is in some re- 
spects the least appropriate of the three. For Dan. 
ix, 24-26, certainly does not prove that Christ ‘“‘did make 
a proper, real and full satisfaction to his Father’s jus- 
tice” in behalf of his people. The great penitential 
prayer of this chapter full ot important doctrine is over- 
looked. 

9. It is very striking that the only passage in the Old 
Testament teaching the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead, Dan. xii, 2,3, was not used in the Confession. 

10. Hosea is the prophet of the grace of God: he is 
full of the wonders of the love of God. Hosea is cited 
in the Confession five times, and yet none of these gra- 
cious passages is used. I would simply refer to the gra- 
cious discipline of the unfaithful and penitent wife in 
chaps. i-iii, to the gracious training of the rebellious 
child in chap. xi, the wonderful words of healing of the 
great physician in chap. vi. Such doctrines, if they 
had been taken up into the Confession, would have 
changed its complexion. 

11. Jonah is not used at all inthe Confession. The old 
divines were very much like recent divines, great stick- 
lers for the story of the whale and the historicity of the 
repentance of Nineveh; but they paid no attention to the 
wonderful lessons of grace in the book of Jonah. The 
doctrine of the universal damnation of the heathen and 
their babes is impossible to any one who considers the 
repentance of Nineveh and its forgiveness without sac- 
rifice and the last word of God reproving Jonah and the 
Synagog and Church alike in all ages. ‘‘ And should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more 
thsn sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand; and also 
much cattle ?” (iv, 11). 

12. Micah vii, 18, 19, is one of the most important doc- 
trinal passages in the Old Testament. 

‘““Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant of his her- 
itage’ He retaineth not his anger forever, because he de- 
lighteth in mercy. He will turn again, he will have com- 
passion upon us; he will subdue our iniquities; and thou 
wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.”’ 

This passage was not used in the Confession and the 
doctrines contained in it do not find adequate expres- 
sion. . 

We bave gone over the several writings of the Old 
Testament in order to see what use is made of them in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. We find that the 
Old Testament has been neglected; that the hard doc- 
trines have been picked out and the gracious and brighter 
side of the Uld Testament has been overlooked. The 
O:d Testament has an important contribution to make in 
that reformation and reconstruction of Christian Theol- 
ogy that is now in progress, of which the revision move- 
ment in the Presbyterian Church is only one of the 
signs. TheConfession is not the only system of theology 
that is at fault. If we were to test any of the dogmatic 
systems now in use by the Bible, we would find them in 
many respects still more faulty in their neglect of Scrip- 
ture and in their abuse of Scripture. The Westminster 
divines made a better use of Scripture than any of their 
predecessors. They compare very favorably with 
modern dogmaticians. But the systems are all at fault; 
they are all alike speculative and partial. We need a 
system of theology that is more comprehensive than 
them all, one built up on the firm foundations of the 
entire Bible, the Old Testament and the New Testament 

in one solid organism. 
a 

OnE of the peculiar and marked men in the Congre- 
gational ministry is the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, who has just 
concluded an eight years’ pastorate at North Abington, 
Mass. He is strictly evangelical in faith, has been a Chris- 
tian Socialist for eighteen years, and was at one time Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, while still pastor of a 
church. He is corresponding secretary of the Institute of 


Heredity, and teaches Christian scientific marriage as the 
solution of the divorce problem. He is often spoken of as 
fifty years ahead of the times, but has not ailed to find 
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THE cool reserve of the press against Prince Bismarck 
on the occasion of his dismissal, had its match last week 
in the behavior of his old associates in the Prussian Par- 
liament. The new Chancellor von Caprivi, it is true, 
wove such words as ‘‘ great” and “genial” into the open- 
ing of his speech, But these worn-out adjectives sounded 
like phrases when compared with the substantiality of 
his official and public accentuation of the facts that the 
Jate Chancellor neglected to appear in the parliament of 
which he was president; to grant the various heads of 
departments their due independence of action; the rep- 
resentatives of the State, consideration; and the opposi- 
tion, regard. *‘‘ I,” closed Caprivi, ‘‘ will listen to sug- 
gestions and act on good ones, no matter from what 
quarter they come.” 

With a cue like this, it was easy progress, of course, 
for the leaders of the Left. And Herr Rickert, Dr. 
Windhorst and Herr Richter in turn attacked the régime 
of the ex-miniater retrospectively; the chief of the Lib- 
era's being frank enough to add, that, while he confessefl 
to being as grateful for the change of personages in the 
ministerial chair as the rest, he is far from being so con- 
vinced, as the other parties of the opposition had courte- 
ously declared themselves to be, that the said chair will 
become the issuing place in future of a policy which can 
ineet with Liberal approval. The opposition will be 
forced to continue oppositional; ‘‘ but it is a gain to be 
treated as opponents, and not as enemies and traitors.” 
Not a voice was raised in interruption, or in defense 
against either the covert or direct accusations of the 
speakers. There was not one man to rise to his feet for 
Bismarck, and take up the gauntlet thrown by these 
three against him. And what is perhaps more astonish- 
ing still, only one of the great daily papers—the Cologne 
Gazette—f und it fit to reprove this attitude of the par- 
liament. 

Sic gloria transit—is it thus that glory departs? You 
will hardly meet a man in the capital who pities Bis- 
marck and this treatment of him. If the Prince 1s ex- 
claiming, like Shakespeare’s great Wolsey, ‘‘ Oh, had I 
but served my God with half the zeal I served my 
King,” nine out of ten of his hearers are ready to re- 
mark laconically: ‘‘ You showed no mercy, expect no 
love.” But, while there is so little sympathy for the ex- 
statesman, there is a great deal of private indignation 
against his old fawners, who did not take the pains, even 
for the sake of appearances, to secure a defender of their 
quondam idol; for the tardy speech on the second day 
of Count Stirum in parliament, lacked all effect in lack- 
ing spontaneity. 

What Prince Bismarck has received in the way of 
stirring ovations came from the Berliners: the shop- 
men, private folks, idlers and all that make up the world 
of political non-time-servers; who retain awe for a man 
as well as for “‘an office,” and who, like the Negroes of 
the song, feel no disappointment, for they felt no hope. 
These streamed under the very wheels of the ex-Chan- 
cellor’s departing carriage, and kissed his hands through 
its windows, while hurrahs shook the air charged with 
the contagious thrill of bursting hearts. Such a thunder 
of throats had not been heard since ’71, when the army 
marched under the Brandenburger Arch after its victo- 
ries in France. No doubt the same feelings and memo- 
ries started it now as then. When recorded along with 
the selfish silence of the official press and parliaments, 
it will save the present page of German history, as it is 
always the people, both in small matters and great ones, 
that save a country’s honor. Vow.populi, vow Dei !— 
the voice of the people is of divine inspiration. The 
fact is as true to-day as it was of old. And there is sat- 
isfaction in a Republican being able to record the exam- 
ple in Prince Bismarck’s case. 

As for the Prince’s life in retirement, the following 
account of it, I see, is given: He gets up at ten o'clock, 
and drinks coffee in the open air on the terrace of the 
castle, after which he writes foran hour. Toward noon- 
day he goes out for a walk. A sergeant of the police 
has been ordered to Friedrichsruh with two men, and 
this officer accompanies the Prince. At one o’clock 
comes luncheon. He retires then again into his study 
to write until three. At this hour his long ‘ constitu- 
tional” is undertaken, always with his dog and the 
policeman, and sometimes with Count Herbert Bismarck 
or with a guest of the house. Dinner takes place at six, 
and it is the evening that the Prince devotes to his 
family life and company. At ten he is in bed again. 

There is no deviation in the account from the common 
course of country gentlemen’s lives here, save the late 
hour for rising and dining—and, of course, the police 
sergeant item. The Prince is writing his reminiscences, 
and you see a mention in the newspapers now and then 
of the probability of his running for a seat in the Reich- 
stag. 

This body is an unknown quantity, which Conserva- 
tives expect little good of and a great many storms. 
Large grants are to be demanded of it again for military 
purposes and for the outlays in Africa. The Govern- 
ment will also lay.a labor law before the House, contain- 
ing the results*arrived at by the International Labor 
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There is not any diminution to be recorded in the 
prevailing tension of public feeling. We must wait un- 
til after the Reichstag for this, since its session will test 
the relative strength of the throne and of the opposition. 
Such a coming face to face has not been seen since the 
year ’78, and the question that agitates the popular mind 
is, how will William II fill the place which Bismarck 
filled then? Everything is hoped from the Emperor— 
but so little is sure! He keeps confusing the popular 
mind and hindering it from arriving at any fixed opin- 
ion by the diversity of his acts and orders, 

The notion of his being as imperious as Bismarck is 
rooted, perhaps, the deepest of any. But the same trait 
of a despotic will which marks both, has been expressed 
by each hitherto, with a difference that often shows it- 
self in their public utterances. Bismarck’s had always 
something of his own gigantic solidity. He effected by 
weight. ‘‘I will crush,” was one of his favorite expres- 
sions. 

The Emperor, to the contrary, says: ‘‘ I will shatter’; 
and he describes what Gernany will become rather than 
give Alsace-Lorraine back to France, as a ‘‘Strecke”’—a 
hunting-ground over which beasts and men have swept, 
or been halted in wild career. Not steady, relentless 
pressure; sudden attack is his forte. Activity is implied 
in his lithe, small figure, as it was in the great Napo- 
leon’s. And motion is conveyed as the essence of his 
spontaneous utterances. 

I believe his love for the sea comes from an instinct- 
ive sympathy with its fluidity. The celebrated portrait 
painter, Franz von Lenbach, areformer in his art, filled 
his new villa in Munich with fountams as its chief and 
foremost ornament. WhenI remarked it and said to 
him in surprise: ‘‘ Bécklin has a fountain. It’s almost 
his only model. But you never paint water!” Lenbach 
answered : ‘It’s not the water, it is the life in water I 
like so.” And Joseph II of Austria, with a similar con- 
fession of passion for the cascades of Carinthia, likened 
their mobility and their effervescence, which reflected 
the sun’s rays, to the leaven which he aimed to intro- 
duce into the heavy body of Austrian feudal laws; a 
leaven charged with motor force and translucent to 
Right and Truth, like the bubbles of the cascade to the 
bright sun. 

I am reminded of the last anecdote the more, because 
the latest military order of William II, is like Joseph’s 
leaven, in being full of reflections of common sense. 
It may seem a small affair, this settling the sums of 
pocket money which army commanders may require 
young aspirants to be in receipt of before admitting 
them intotheir regiments; but asa matter of fact it is 
a far-reaching reform. None are more grateful for it 
than the country aristocracy. Their competition with 
the ‘‘ moneyed aristocracy ” will be eased a great deal to 
their advantage. This classin Germany are not rich on 
the whole, and yet are burdened with many an old obli- 
gation that came down from times when they were opu- 
lent. Such, for one thing, isthesupportof the poor of their 
villages, and, in part of the churches which they are 
hereditary patrons of; a sort of support that telis in the 
long run, and exceeds the irregular contributions of 
manufacturers, who also dismiss their workmen, as a 
rule, when these are worn out, instead of pensioning 
them, as the nobleman feels it incumbent on him to do. 
Besides these extra duties the traditions of his class im- 
pose on him, meanwhile, are those of social expendi- 
ture which happen to be in vogue. He must surpass 
other sin solidity and munificence as he surpasses them 
in rank and public standing. Now take these facts, and 
consider that while the moneyed aristocracy are getting 
six and seven per cent on their movable capital, the 
landed nobleman reaps only three per cent. on his land; 
and, in bad years, nothing; and one sees the probability 
of the race between the two for influence becoming 
more desperate with each decade. The custom of primo- 
geniture, it must he remembered, is exceptional in Ger- 
many. Fortunes and estates are not inherited in a mass 
by a single son, asin England. They aredivided. The 
great princes are exempted from paying taxes; but it 
would be hard tu name an advantage which the body of 
the aristocracy possess save that of social precedence. 

In the maintenance of this, as has been said, they 
meet with the powerful competition of the plutocracy. 
And nowhere, perhaps, has the rub between the two con- 
tending parties been so incessant and lively as in the 
army. Since the period of "71, the period of great and 
sudden fortunes, the posts in the chief regiments of the 
Empire have grown double, three, four, and, in some in- 
stances, five times as expensive as they were before the 
war. True tothe aristocratic tradition of uot suffering 
oneself to be outdone, the new luxury of surrounding 
manners was adopted by the military; and the military 
transplanted from the towns into the country, disturb- 
ed in its turn the moderation of provincial habits. In the 
course of less than seven years | lived through four pe- 
riods of this kind ina Silesian garrison. In the first 
the commander was a nobleman by birth, and his staff 
was composed of men of) the same class and provincial 
breeding. lt wasa period when captain’s wives cooked 


with the help of a thirty-dollar-a-year cook. Then fol- 
lowed a new commander of new nobility, and with him 
an epoch of cooking by a hired woman cook. The ar- 
rival of a rich, plebeian colonel introduced the reign of 
a man cook; and, a little later, of several rich officers, 
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and then was the period when dispatches went up to the 
capital and city men cooks came down! 

The wealthy officers of a regiment behave with great 
tact, asa rule, toward their comrades. The difference 
in their respective outlays, however, is felt none the less 
by the latter. Men of proud dispositions expend their 
Jast means to free themselves from the onerous sense of 
obligation, and to keep up a household equal to the type 
set up by their colleagues; or they have themselves, as 
the pressure of opinion compels them, to have themselves 
transferred out of a regiment, which is familiar and 
dear, but grown expensive, into an inferior one. Im- 
provident men live, on the other hand, as hail fellows, 
to risk finally a desperate va banque. 

America contains many of these ex-officers; or men 
who bave been ruined at home in the profession which 
ought to have sustained them. Often it has been their 
families who placed them in regiments too expensive for 
their means. Sometimes, if the exile bé uncommonly 
tall and well-grown, he has been ordered up from tke 
regiment of his family’s due choice, to grace the court 
and dance with their Highnesses, the Princesses. Each 
man in his turn has been hazardously dependent on 
chance, and has believed the fickle goddess would rescue 
him; but it has been an Atlantic steamer that did this 
work. 

The result of the Emperor's order will be to strengthen 
the efforts being made to stem the tide of luxury. Of- 
ficers who cannot afford to keep an open, hospitable 
house will be sustained in their resolution not to do it. 
The order expressly relieves him from the obligation, 
the notion of the corps may be whatit likes. His Majesty 
is a higher authority even than his corps, and there 
can be no harm done to his prospects by following his 
Majesty’s orders. Young aspirants will relieve the 
family purse at home. And, finally, a much larger 
number of them will havea chance of starting upon a 
militwry career. Small paying as it is, it is quick paying, 
and no other stands so high socially. 

I would approve of the military, I think, if it were 
composed only of officers and for peace. You getdown 
to a body of horse and men trainers, perhaps; and in all 
justice, it is a satire to place the drillers of peasants’ legs, 
over the drillers, for instance, of mankind’s brains and 
hearts, as we do in distinguishing officers more than 
school teachers and pastors. But strike a truce with 
common sense, and, as the world goes, it is certainly an 
advantage for a state to have official army posts. Politi- 
cal economists and moralists have a hard time seeing 
the use of soldiers. ButI have no difficulty in discov- 
ering the good of lieutenancies. Theyarea refuge for 
dull young men who are rich, and for rich young men 
who are not du'l. They give these a training in regu- 
larity of habits andsomething todo. The immoral vil- 
lains of French novels are noblemen who have nothing 
todo. Jf Germany has no such novels, it is partly be- 
cause she has no such.men. Her noblemen are officers 
with a good deal to do. : 

The pity about the matter is what they have todo. It 
is a bad business training men in the art of killing other 
men—a business with an inverse face; for the ‘‘ other 
men” may not always be on the other side of the bound- 
ary, but in one’s own street, and even in one’s own person. 
In America we have little idea what terror fills the souls 
of citizens here at the thought of the revolution whose ap- 
proach there are prophets to foretell. You have not 
trained all your male population in the course of time 
and by one batch after another to the use of arms, and 
amassed repeating guns in vast and numerous arsenals. 
Here, however, a mob meansanarmy. And in the fights 
at Biala, the other day, the shots of the Mannlich guns 
(the new weapon) went through men’s bodies as if through 
paper. There was not a single ball found in any of the 
ten corpses that were taken up from the pavement, and 
dissected; the bullets had gone through and out of them 
into further objects or men. The dispatch with the 
news is commented on with satisfaction. Your captain 
is gratified everywhere. But if he is a nephew, say, and 
you have a hankering belief in the power of the Laborers’ 
party, your own content does not equal his by any 
means. He thinks of rifles in the hands of his squadron 
only; your unprofessional and neutral mind can picture 
them as being in the fists of the revolters too. 

Berlin is no place to come to for getting rid of talk of 
revolution and politics. It is rather a matter to be 
talked of when they are not mentioned. I heard a com- 
ment being made at the Charity Tableaux Vivants in the 
Royal Theater, on there being no social or military pic- 
tures! 

The tableaua were a social occasion and were given 
by members of the aristocracy. Most of the old beau- 
ties of the court took part in them, and a number of 
new and beautiful faces were introduced. One of the 
pictures, the ‘‘ Meeting of Mary Stuart with Riccio” 
was copied after the painting of the same name by our 
countryman, Mr. David Neal. It represents the Queen 
+ (Countess von der Groben), accompanied by three maids 
of honor as about te ascend a pair of steps, when her 
eyes fall on Riccio, asleep at the foot of them. 

Other tableaux were after paintings by Prof. Carl Beck- 
er and Prefessor Friedrich. They were modern pictures 
in which, however, the gay splendor of the Renaissance 
plays the chief réle. The cleverest scene was an inven- 





tion of Professor Skarbina’s, It represented the interior 








of a painter’s studio at a moment when the young, 
bland owner (Count Wedel) stands at his easel painting 
the portrait of a sitter (Countess Alice Kiénigsmarck). 
The portrait is as living as the sitter, and so too, are all 
the celebrated ‘‘old masters” and otber pictures tt at 
adorn the walls and easels of the room. I cannot pre- 
tend to remember all. ‘ Titian’s daughter’ (with the 
fruit plate), was Princess George Radziwill; Titian’s 
** Phillip II,” Count Fritz Hohenau; Van Dyck’s “‘Brotg)- 
ers,” two of the little Counts Perponcher; Herkomer’s 
** Miss Grant” Countess Dohna, and Liotard’s “‘ Chocolete 
Girl’ the Baroness von Bicklin. Cleverly chosen, too 
was the music to this tableau, it being that of the 
Atelier Scene, in ‘‘ Eleanor.” 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


WASHINGTON is very beautiful through the months of 
April and May, and in the alternate year, when the long 
session keeps members here, it is always full of strangers 
during these two months. The States of New England 
that go to Florida in the winter return at that time; the 
few people that have remained in Maine or New Hamp- 
shire get very tired of their weather by March, and they 
come away then as far south as Washington at least, 
and the city adds to its population and popularity more 
at that time than any other part of the year. No city 
north of Mexico is as lovely and picturesque as Wash- 
ington. Savannah has beautiful trees and many public 
squares, but not so many as Washington. Some of the 
trees are larger, but in that respect the Capital will im- 
prove every year, and it is better kept than Savannah. 
Yankee thrift shows in the way acity keeps itself and 
its houses in repair. Southern cities are slow to learn 
how attractive perfect neatness is. One misses it in a 
city as much as one would in the appointments of a 
woman’s dress. Theamount of sight-seeing to be done 
is almost fatiguing. There is the Capitol, which is 
enough for one day or for two if you stay long enough 
to hear a debate, and everybody ought to do that, in 
order to see how one’s representativ: represents his con- 
stituents. They say thatit is just now that the younger 
members of both Houses go about with a much more 
anxious, absorbed look than usual; but it is not that 
they are weighed upon with their political duties, it is 
that they are wondering what their constituents, who 
are many of them visiting here, will think about them. 

As one looks down from the Senate galleries, the dif- 
ferent Senators, moving about or occasionally sitting 
down, thorarely in their own seats, almost always at 
some other man’s desk, each suggest the especial form 
of legislation he has taken up; usually he has shaped 
this into a bill. 

Mr. Hoar, with his white hair, his keen dark eyes. and 
his smooth face, which age never seems to touch with a 
line or wrinkle, suggests Election Bills. He brought 
forward the Electoral Succession Bill a year or two ago, 
which gave us a succession in case we lost President and 
Vice-President by death. A short time ago he brought 
a Federal Election Bill before the Senate, and made an 
able speech upon the benefit it would give if the United 
States Government should take charge of its own elec- 
tions. Bis bill in the Senate, and the one in the House 
on a similar subject, tho differing in many points from 
that of Mr. Hoar, made a stir all along the line of the 
Democrats. They didn’t like it, and did not hesitate to 
say so. It, with the Australian ballot, would be a step 
toward political freedom which the South cannot yet 
tolerate. Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, has the seat that was 
his old colleague General Logan’s, and has devoted 
himself to the Inter-State Commerce Bill, with such 
vigor that the terms ‘‘long-haul” and “short-haul” 
float involuntarily into one’s mind on seeing him; not 
but that other men are interested and connected with it 
too. Mr. Spooner, of Michigan, made his first speech on 
that bill, three or four years ago, when he was the new- 
est and the youngest Senator on the floor; but still Mr. 
Cullom took the lead. 

Mr, Frye, of Maine, makes one think of the fisheries 
and the disputes, and the effort to settle the vexedness 
three years ago when Sir Charles Tupper came here from 
Canada and met President Angell, and Mr. Putnam and 
others. They met and talked, but they never said a 
word to either the Maine or Massachusetts members of 
Congress, upon a subject in which they were especially 
interested and upon which Mr. Frye made a fiery speech 
that warmed one’s blood to hear; and Mr. Hoar a'so made 
one. somewhat calmer but almost as exciting. Not a 
word did the Fisheries Commission have to say to them. 
Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, is ‘‘ stout and puggy,” which last 
word is not quite dignified, but expresses Mr. Plumb so 
well that it must be permitted admission into high cir- 
cles. He is not great enough to use the word pugna- 
cious, he is only puggy. He is associated with opposi- 
tion to diplomatic Jegislation of any sort—he cannot see 
why aclerk or two in a small, mean house with small, 
mean pay should not represent our Government and 
look after our commercial interests abroad, and do it 
well enough. He, more than any other of the middle 
Western Senators, cannot understand that there is any- 
thing outside the few hundred miles that bound his con- 








stitutents. Somebody persuaded him to take a sail on 
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the little torpedo boat, the ‘‘ Cushing,” with a view of 
beginning his education—beginning it gradually. If he 
approved of a small article of defense fcr our miles of 
sea-coast, he might by degrees be made to perceive that 
larger methods of defense were also necessary. But it 
was a failure with Mr. Plumb. He approved of the 
** Cushing,” it was well to have her no doubt for a model, 
but we do not need any more. It was just after this, as 
if with a species of resentment, that the little vessel 
turned as shecan, with swift, short, unexpectedness, and 
Mr. Plumb had a hard time to keep himself on board. 
But he was not a person to appreciate the feelings of 
even an iron-clad; he went on with his remarks. 

‘* We are an ingenious people,” said he, ‘ and could 
very quickly prepare to defend ourselves against an 
enemy’s fleet. If one boat of this sort is so valuable, 
let us have two of these instead of one big ship. This 
boat shows that we are certainly not behind other 
nations in skill and ingenuity.” 

Skill and ingenuity want time in which to put them- 
selves into shape, and it did not occur to Mr. Plumb 
that an enemy could be so unkind as to sail promptly 
upon us and begin shooting—he would make an appoint- 
ment, giving us plenty of time to get ready for him. 
Mr. Plumb would be as surprised at the promptness of 
an enemy to take advantage of our undefended condi- 
tion as the old gentleman in ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” who did not 
understand why the burglars who entered his house the 
night before had not ‘‘ made an appointment with bim 
through the penny post.” 

Mr. Blair’s name suggests his Education Bill and 
Prohibition, and makes one who sees him, a stanch Re- 
publican sitting over on the Democratic side, wonder 
why he is there; but nobody knows save himse'f,. 

Mr. Payne, the Senator from Ohio, is near the end of 
his term, having but a year more. Why he should ever 
have been sent is a question one asks on seeing him. He 
offers a contrast to his colleague, Mr. Sherman, and that 
is all be has done. He was put upon two important 
committees, that of Territories and of Foreign Rela- 
tions, but nobody has ever heard of him in connection 
with any legislation. 

Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, is a sort of library for his 
compeers, because, as they say among themselves, he is 
sure to know more than any other man about a topic 
that is under discussion, and it is easier to turn over a 
leaf of him than to go and get a book or half a dozen 
books, as one would have to if he were not on band. 
He is associated with Indian affairs and with the Foreign 
Relation Committee, and is a genial, sensible, industrious 
man, one of the most level-headed men on the Demo- 
cratic side. Mr. Colquitt is interested in matters con- 
nected with Prohibition more than any other Southern 
Senator, and has been invited to make temperance ad- 
dresses to Northern audiences, and does it well. 

The new Senator from Kentucky, who takes the chair 
in the Senate made vacant by the death of Mr. Beck, is 
our well-known friend Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker of the 

House through the last session, and one of the best lead- 
ers on the Democratic side since he has been on the 
floor again. He is as devoted to free trade as Mr. Wat- 
terson, and goes into the Senate in the midst of the de- 
bate on the silver question, where it will be interesting 
to see what side he will take. Mr. Beck was an active 
member of the Committee on Finance, and was sound 
and sensible on all the matters connected with his duties 
there. Mr. Carlisle has had a great deal of training, 
from his years in the House, and goes into the Senate as 
a graduate who will not need much experience to find 
out the method and manner of the Senate. They have 
taken the mourning off Mr. Beck’scbair so quickly, it 
looks like a readiness to forget those who drop out— 
something like that of soldiers. ‘‘ Close up, march on,” 
comes the order down the line, and shoulder to shoulder 
the ranks press on, leaving the silent comrade to his 
long sleep. Mr. Carlisle takes his place with the active 
associations of the House, and will probably think the 
Senate a‘‘little slow,” for awhile. It is a deliberate 
body, and he has been used to a body that never delib- 
erates as a whole, but as individual members. - Some- 
times it masses them so far as to be in committee, and 
then it considers the work before it; but as a rule the 
members become deliberate as individuals, and when 
they find that their constituents regard them with dis- 
favor, and only then. 
Mr. McKinley has led the contest upon the Tariff Bill 
with great ability and skill. Through all the discussion 
he has been on hand more than any other of the 

Committee. I watched him the day they were fighting 

over the sugar schedule. He is rather a small man 

physically, tho he has broad shoulders and a full chest; 
his head is well shaped, and his profile is fine; his face 
is smooth, and you can see his mouth and chin better 
than if they were disguised in the usual manner with 
beard and mustache; his chin is square and firm and bis 
mouth large, but with clear-cut lips, and he has some 
self-consciousness in hisexpression that mars its strength 

a little. They say of him that he never f: rgets himself. 

But he appeared devoted to his work the last days of 

his bill. The question whether they should overhaul 

and revise the sugar paragraph of the bill was one of 
three or four which it was well known would be most 
fought for by the Democrats, with a few Republicans 
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gle; Mr. McKinley carried it, so as to give us a bounty 

onsugar that is raised here, and imported sugar comes 

in free, The next day came thestruggle over the tin- 

plate tariff. This is the one that strikes so vitally at 

the pie-plate, and is supposed to be especially inter- 

esting to all the dwellers within the great pie-belt, which 

includes New England, New York and arts of Pennsyl- 

vania. But the effort at amendment was lost by one vote, 

and tinned plate is s‘iil on the tax list. Mr. Carlisle 

asked for a vote when they came to the paragraph about 

jute, making it dutiable at 35 per cent. It was voted 

down, and was the first point the Democrats made on 

the bill, and they were correspondingly delighted. 

They felt 2ll the time that the most they could do was 

to hang on the flanks of the foe and badger and worry 

him; and they did it. The House, on the last day of the 

Tariff Bill, made more noise, and committed more fool- 
ishness in the way of bawling confusion than I have 
seen even in the hours of a last session. {t was like a 
quantity of dogsinan Asiatic city, where they divide 
up into packs and each attacks the other when a stray 
member gets across the line of separation of their re- 
spective districts. Mr. McKinley kept his position 
steadily’ through it all, and precisely at twelve o’clock 
demanded the ‘:previous question on the bill and amend- 
ments.” He did as they said they would when the bill 
was first brought in, and even after so able and distin- 
guished a Republican as Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, had 
growled at the short time allowed for the debate. Mr. 
McKinley answered him and the others. He told them 
the truth, that it was better to concentrate and shorten 
than to spend hours in discussions in which everything 
else besides the point of debate would be brought in. 
The object in giving only ten or twelve days was to 
prevent the minority from delaying business by dilatory 
tactics and obstructions of all sorts, which have been 
the great resource of the minority during the session; 
aod Mr. McKinley went on to show that there has been 
such a thing as a short discussion of tariff bills, and 
mentioned three Congresses in which the discussions 
had been nine days, six, and even one day with the Forty- 
fourth Congress. 

So the Tariff Bill has passed the House and waits at the 
Senate door and now the Representatives can have a 
little period of peace and comfort. There is only one 
thing more wearying and vexing than a tariff bill, and 
that is some question which involves the race question 
and brings the color line into the foreground. 

This is a!) about politics, because we are so interested 
in what the dome at the end of Pennsylvania Avenue is 
doing; but society has not been dull meantime, only one 
cannot talk of it and politics at the same time. The 
Metropolitan Club gave a reception to ladies as well as 
gentlemen on the occasion of furnishing a number of 
new and beautiful rooms, at which there was a dis- 
tinguished attendance of all the best people, with Mrs. 
Vice-President Morton, to receive the guests, and Admi- 
ral Harmony as the host. Besides this there have been 
dinners and a reception or two and the last meeting of 
the Literary Society, with an attendance of some of its 
most distinguished members, Miss Risley Seward, Mr. 
Johan G. Nicolay, Senator Hawley, Miss Grace Denio 
Litchtield, Miss Dawes, and a paper by Mr. Robert 
Fletcher that was one of the best and the most purely 
literary of any of the papers the scciety has here during 
the winter. The subject was, ‘‘The Vigor and Beauty of 
our Older English.” 








Sine Arts. 
THE GENESIS OF AN ETCHING. 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 








ASK the average man unskilled in art matters, what 
an etching is, and he will reply with comforting va 
gueness of definition: ‘‘Oh, some sort of a pen and ink 
drawing, don’t you know’’; and in so answering the average 
man will betray the fact that, as usual, he has not a ghost 
of a notion of what he is talking about. 

Now an etching, in the first place, is not an engraving, tho 
it is of kin in a measure to a steel engraving; it muy be de- 
scribed as the exact reverse of a wood engraving, or one of 
the so-called ‘‘ process ”’ engravings which, since the inven- 
tion of the photographic gelatin process, have rendered 
possible the present advanced stage of newspaper illustra- 
tion. Ona wood block, or the electrotype fac-simile of it, 
or on a *‘ process’ block, certain portions are raised above 
the surrounding surface, or, to speak more correctly, certain 
portions of the surface are cut away, leaving the remainder 
in relief; these raised portions are inked by the passage of 
an inking roller just as the surface of printing types are 
inked, and the ink, being thence transferred to the paper, 
produces the lines which form the picture. In an engraved 
or etched plate, on the contrary, there are grooves or 
scratches produced, which are filled with ink, the remainder 
of the surface being wiped clean, the ink from these more 
or less minute channels is forced on to the paper and pro- 
duces the lines of the engraving or etching. Thus an 
enlarged sectional view of a line of a woodcut may be repre- 
sented thus: B B, A being the raised portion which 

produces the line on the paper and B B the depressed sur- 
faces which correspond to the white or untouched spaces in 
the printed picture; in an etching the section of a line may 
be represented thus: # B the portion A giving 





siding with them. Butit was a short and sharp strug- 





white spaces. The wide difference between an etching and 

a woodcut having been pointed out, it remains to differen- 
tiate between an etching and a steel or copper engraving. 
In the former the sunken lines are produced by the action 
of acid, which is by a film of wax prevented from touching 
the other portions of the plate; in the latter the lines are 
mechanically scooped out, as it were, by a graver directed 
by the engraver’shands. Inthe former case, the lines are 
primarily scratched by a needle through the soft coating of 
wax which covers the plate; in the latter they are the result 
of laborious and difficult manipulation, and the advantage, 
as regards freedom and artistic “go” of the etching, is 
easily apparent. 

Now, let us suppose the etcher at work. He has before 
him a smooth, highly polished copper plate of about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, aad of any convenient di- 
mensions, and in front of him the original picture he is go- 
ing to “ translate,” if his etching is to be reproductive, or, 
the first rough sketch of the landscape or other subject if 
the etching is to be an original one. The copper plate is 
taken by a pair of pincers and held horizontally a few 
inches over the flame of a lamp with the polished surface 
uppermost. When it has become moderately hot, the etcher 
takes in his right hand a ball of a waxen composition, tech- 
nically called “ grounding wax,” covered with a piece of 
thin silk, and passes it over the surface of the hot plate. 
The wax melts, and oozing through the silk runs over the 
plate; a little dabber of cotton, covered with silk, is then 
used to spread the still melted ground evenly, so that it 
may not be thicker in one place than another. Now the 
ground is of a semi transparent nature and in color so sim- 
ilar to the yellow copper that, were a scratch made in it, 
some difficulty would be experienced in seeing whether or 
no the surface of the copper were uncovered. To obviate 
this, therefore, the etcher makes the wick of his lamp smoke 
profusely and, reversing the position of the plate, proceeds 
to smoke the wax-covered surface thoroughly. The black 
carbon mixes intimately with the half-melted wax, and 
when it is cool, the plate is covered with a thin but tena- 
cious black coating. The least scratch made in it causes 
the ruddy color of the copper beneath to shine up into plain 
view. The etcher is now ready for work. He makes as a 
rule a careful tracing of the more salient lines of his subject 
and transfers them in red chalk on to the blackened surface 
of his plate. With a sharp needle held in a convenient 
handle, he begins to scratch through the wax, following 
the lines of his sketch or design. It is here, of course, that 
the artistic skill of the draughtsman comes into play, tem- 
pered by the experience of the etcher, which teaches him 
that tho his lines must eventually be of varying 
thickness, they are all at this stage exactly similar in this 
regard, and the lines of his distant perspective have pre- 
cisely the same value as what will later be the rough, coarse 
strokes of the foreground. This portion of the work fin- 
ished, there lies before the artist a black plate scratched in 
every direction with fine, shining lines, exposing the face 
of the copper substratum and the next process, and one in 
which the true genius of the etcher asserts itself, consists 
in the *‘ biting in.”” As has been explained, the lines are 
‘bitten in’ by the action of strong acid on the exposed 
portions of the copper; but as some lines have to be thicker 
than others, they must be exposed a proportionately longer 
time to the acid. This is how the desired result is brought 
about: Round the edge of the plate is built a little wall of 
wax, a lip being modeled in one corner. A shallow disk is 
thus in effect made out of the plate, and into this disk is 
poured a sufficient quantity of acid which immediately be- 
gins its work of eating into the exposed lines of the etch- 
ing. A careful watch is kept by the etcher, and when the 
acid has acted long enough to eat deep enough into all the 
lines to give them a thickness commensurate with that re- 
quired for the finest portions of the completed work. The 
acid is then poured off by the little spout and the plate 
thoroughly washed with water. When it is dry, the por- 
tions that are sufficiently ‘‘ bitten’ are carefully painted 
over with a varnish impervious to the acid called ‘stop- 
ping-out’’ varnish, and another bath of the acid is given 
This is allowed to eat the exposed lines to the second de- 
gree of depth required and is then poured off as before 
and a further set of lines ‘“‘stopped out.’’ Another bath, 
another “ stopping-out,’”’ and so on, until finally the thick- 
est lines have been eaten in sufficiently and the “ biting in”’ 
is accomplished. Ihe wax and varnish are now carefully 
cleaned off and the plate is ready for a trial proof to be taken 
from it. This is done in a simple sort of hand-press. The 
plate is covered with a coating of ink, which is then care- 
fully wiped out, so that the sunken lines only are filled 
with it, the rest of the plate remaining clean. A sheet of 
thin dampened paper receives the impression, and the artist 
is able to see in what respects the plate needs touching up. 
In rare cases it needs re-grounding, or the passing over it 
with delicate care of a waxen coating, which lies only on 
the unetched surface and leaves the lines as before subject 
to the acid, which is allowed to work on the required por- 
tions. More often the touching up is performed with the 
“dry point,” the copper being simply scratched with a 
needle, the “ burr’’ formed by the tool being carefully bur- 
nished away, in case a fine, clear line is desired, or allowed 
to remain should it be wished to produce a broad, slurred 
line of velvety richness, due to the holding of the ink by 
the ‘‘ burr.”’ 

At length the artist is satisfied, and places his plate in the 
printer’s hands, This means more than might be imag- 
ined, for there is almost as much art required in printing 
an etching as in producing it. In a steel or copper engrav- 
ing the effect is gained entirely by the lines, and the printer, 
when he has wiped the superabundant ink off the surface, 
strews his hand with finely polished whiting and actually 
polishes the plain surfaces of the plate, so that it may not 
soil the surface of the paper in the least. The etching- 
printer, on the contrary, leaves a certain amount of ink 
smeared over the face of the plate, as it were, and in this 
way are produced the graded tints of the skies, the rich 
shadows of the foregrounds, and so on. It will readily be 
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seen, therefore, that half the artistic value of an etching 
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may depend on the printing, and long and serious are the 
debates between the etcher and the printer as to the exact 
treatment a certain plate needs before a conclusion is 
reached and a proof ‘‘pulled’’ that satisfies them both. 

Not many years ago the etcher in this country had to 
make all his own materials and appliances, with the excep- 
tion of the copper plate, and much of his time was wasted 
in the preparation of grounds and varnishes, in the grind- 
ing of inks and the search for suitable papers. Nowafays 
all this is done for him, and the amateur can find at the 
stores of the dealers in art materials everything that he 
needs for an essay in theart. He can have his plate printed 
for him with skill sufficient for ordinary needs, tho there is 
not to be found on this side of the Atlantic a printer who 
can compare in artistic knowledge with some of the famous 
European followers of the craft. It is here too much of a 
business and too little of an art for thoroughly satisfying 
results. In London, for instance, the most famous etching- 
printer is an old man named Golding, who has his quaint 
little shop in an outlying suburb, and has for an assistant 
only a boy to grind his inks, and so forth. He has only two 
presses, but on these are printed all the finest etchings 
which the English school turns out, including those of 
Macbeth. Golding books orders a year or more ahead, and 
for each impression charges at least eight or nine dollars. 
In New York the most successful printers cannot obtain 
more than 890 a hundred for their proof impressions and 
less for plain or commercial etchings. 

Inks and papers are matters of moment to the etching- 
printer. The former are of various hues, ranging from jet 
black to pale sepias and even reds. Lamp-black is the basis 
of nearly all, however, warmed with various pigments. 
The printer must keep a heavy stock of fine paper, for tho 
the ‘Japan papers” of the proof etchings seem to out- 
siders to be all alike, there is a wide difference between 
them, and a Japan paper that will suit one plate will be use- 
less for another. Most of these papers are really made in 
Japan, tho some fine plate papers come from Holland. 

Finally, when the plate is printed, it has to be published. 
This is doue through two or three wholesale houses which 
devote themselves to this branch of the business. New 
York affords a market chiefly to imported etchings and 
to the works of a very few leading American artists, includ- 
ing Parrish and Pratt. The ordinary etching, the “ com- 
mercial” etching, as in the jargon of the studio it is term- 
ed, finds its market in the West, and in the smaller cities of 
the East, where the delicate fancies of men, such as those 
last named, and the vigorous plates of the English and 
French schools are unrecognized. 

New York Crry. 








Science. 


In some interesting notes and criticisms on Wallace’s 
* Darwinism,” in Nature, Mr. Cockerell, now of Colorado, 
suggests that the true cause of the variability of freshwater 
species is hardly stated by Mr. Wallace. All freshwater 
animals, except those inhabitimg large river basins (as the 
Mississippi), present these peculiaritiés; they are exceed- 
ingly variable and plastic, so that we get few but polymor- 
phic species. Now, for the successful spread of freshwater 
organisms, it is necessary that they should be plastic, to 
adapt themselves to the new environment of every pond and 
river, and the varieties thus required must not become fixed 
species, because it is their very changeability under new en- 
vironment that makes them successful in the struggle for 
existence and increase. Freshwater forms migrate more 
than is commonly supposed, and the contents of any pond or 
river are ever varying. These points, adds Cockerell, are 
exceptionally clear in the case of the Unionida@ of Europe 
and North America. Mr. Cockerell gives, in Nature, a 
good instance of the effect of environment which recently 
came under his notice. The polymorphic snail, Helix nemo- 
ralis, was introduced from Europe into Lexington, Va., a 
few years ago. ‘Under the new conditions it varied more 
than 1 have ever known it to do elsewhere, and up to the 
present date one hundred and twenty-five varieties have 
been discovered there. Of these, no less than sixty-seven 
are new, and unknown iu Europe, the native country of the 
species. The variation is in the direction of division of the 
bands.” Mr. Wallace quotes tne numbers of varieties of 
the two snails, Helix nemoralis and H. hortensis, enumer- 
ated by a French writer; but Mr. Cockerell remarks that 
these numbers fall far below those actually known at the 
present day. ‘‘ These snails vary in many ways, but taking 
variations of banding alone, I know of two hundred and 
fifty-two varieties of H. nemoralis, and one hundred and 
twenty-eight of H. hortensis.””. He adds that in Great Brit- 
ain there are about five named varieties to every species of 
inland mollusk. Dr. Wallace has propounded the theory 
that the spines and prickles of plarts have been developed 
by the stimulus resulting from the visits of herbivorous 
mammals, and he rejects the far more reasonable view that 
spines are developed on plants which grow in dry, sterile 
places. It has, indeed, been observed that cultivated apple 
trees, when transplanted to a sterile or poor soil, tend to 
develop thorns. He remarks that in New Zealand the 
prickly Rubus is a leafless, trailing plant, ‘and its prickles 
are probably a protection against the large snails of the 
country.” But Mr. Cockerell objects to this view, remark- 
ing that it seems doubtful how far prickles are a protection 
from snails or slugs, as he found prickles in the stomach of 
a slug (Parmacella). 





....Much of the modern interest prevalent in botanical 
pursuits, is connected with our very common plants. Their 
life histories, which have become so entertaining since the 
labors of Darwin, Asa Gray, and others in this direction 
furnishing so much more material than the older studies 
of plants in a dried state. Our common aquatic Callitriche 
wverna, which grows nearly all over the world, has been 
recently made the subject of an interesting paper by Mr. 
Wm. 8. Harrison, in the “ Transactions of the New Zealand 
Institute.” He finds that the early spring flowers are all 
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male, and not till midsummer are there any female flowers 
produced. Toward fall nothing but female flowers are pro- 
duced; but, strange to say, these solitary female flowers are 
all fertile. He finds the pollen from the spring male flowers 
adheres to the leaves, and thus remains in a quiescent state 
until needed for fertilization by the later female flowers. 
The paper is one of extreme interest, as being calculated 
to explain some unsolved problems in the life histories of 
some of our own plants. So far asthe writer knows the 
paper has not been referred to by any of our scientific 
serials; but as the genus Callitriche has a number of repre- 
sentatives in our country, our botanical microscopists may 
find here a good field for study, and the paper, therefore, 
be very useful to them. 


....It is well known that it requires a nice combination 
of circumstances to get mushrooms to grow. In meadows 
or pastures in which the so-called spawn abounds, there 
will often be no, or few, mushrooms in certain seasons. In 
other seasons it may be, in popular parlance, a good year 
forthem. It seems to be trueof the more minute forms of 
the same family. Dr. Byron D. Halsted notes, in the 
Botanical Gezette, that in central Iowa, during the past 
two years, some of the downy mildews have not made their 
appearance, tho, of course, the spores, or perhaps the mi- 
nute plants themselves, must abound in a resting state, 
He notes this particularly of the Phytophthora infestans, 
and the grape mildew, Perenospora viticola. Many species 
or wild plants were also absent. On the other hand con- 
ditions unfavorable to some,seemed to be the more welcome 
to others. Cystopus Portulace, parasitic on purselane, 
was never more abundant than the past year. One would 
suppose that as these are parasitic on healthy vegetation 
there would always be the same favorable conditions; but 
these observations of Professor Halsted indicate not. He 
thinks they do not do as well in what are known as dry 
seasons. 














Personalities. 


IN one very important respect the new German Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi differs from his great predecessor. While 
Bismarck openly acknowledged his acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, he had little or no sympathy with the organized 
agitations looking toward the establishment of Christian 
ideas and ideals in the masses of the people. The friends 
of the mission cause, both home and foreign, the associa- 
tions for the improvement of the observance of the Lord’s 
Day, for the suppression of the rum ruin and of public im- 
morality, could never gain the Iron Chancellor’s heart and 
co-operation. Caprivi, however, is an active friend of all 
such movements, and is especially interested in the City 
Mission Society of Berlin, and is ever willing to show his 
sympathy for any earnest agitation for the elevation of the 
morals of the people. Heis a regular church attendant, 
and is liberal in his contributions to church purposes. 





.-.-Once upon a time Rufus Choate was in Washington 
and had spent all the money he had with him, besides ex- 
hausting his bank account by checks on it. He and Daniel 
Webster were alike in respect to bank accounts, that they 
knew no other use for one than to proceed to exhaust it. 
But Choate needed money and went to Webster to borrow 
some. “I havea dollar,” said Webster musingly, and then 
he added: “‘ But see here, Choate. You say you want five 
hundred dollars. Make out your note for that amount, I’ll 
indorse it, and Corcoran & Riggs will let you have the 
money.’’ Choate immediately agreed, when Webster con- 
tinued: ‘‘ While you are at it you may as well make the 
note for a thousand and give me five hundred dollars, too.” 
And so the note was drawn, and, remaining always unpaid, 
is retained as a souvenir in the banking house of Corcoran 
& Riggs at Washington to this day. 


....Several years ago the Society for Psychical Research 
began a census of Hallucinations. Prof. William James, 
of Harvard University, who was appointed to superintend 
the census for America, says that about eight thousand 
persons have already returned an answer to the following 
question: ‘‘ Have you ever, when completely awake, had a 
vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a living be- 
ing or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; which im 
pression, so far as you could discover, was not due to any 
external physical cause ?”” It is hoped that at the next 
meeting of the Physical Research Congress, which will be 
held in England in 1892, as many as fifty thousand answers 
will be collected. Professor James asks for volunteer can- 
vassers in every town, to whom he will supply the neces- 
sary blanks and instructions on application. 


..-.In the lately published reminiscences of Colonel Da- 
vidson there is a pleasant little glimpse of a dinner with 
Carlyle and Tennyson: 

“In the course of conversation they spoke about the difficulty 
of making speeches: when Tennyson said if allowed to sit he 
might manage it, but it was severe upon the nerves to stand up 
when every one else was sitting. The question was discussed as 
to whether they would accept titles if offered. Tennyson was 
disposed to decline such honors for himself and said no title 
could excel the simple name of * Thomas Carlyle.’ After dinner 
long clay pipes were laid on the table, and asmoking parliament 
began. When we went up-stairs,it was most interesting to 
hear these two men talk, and I noticed that when Carlyle was at 
a loss for a poetical quotation, Tennyson promptly supplied it.” 


-»+-It is not generally known that +the London poet, 
Frederick Locker, latterly known to society as Mr Locker- 
Lampson, acquired this latter name from an American. Mr. 
Curtis M. Lampson went to England from this country in 
1829, as a young manin the employ of John Jacob Astor. 
He was the founder of a firm which controlled the Ameri- 
can fur trade in Europe, and, becoming a British subject, 
he purchased an estate in Sussex, called Rowfaut. He was 
made a baronet, and while the business which he estab- 
lished is now in the hands of his sons, the estate fell to his 
daughter, whom Frederick Locker married and whose sur- 
name he adopted in addition to his own. 
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.... ugene Field declares that the wife of a member of 
Parliament asked him in all seriousness whether Chicago 
was not connected with New York by a wonderful bridge. 


....Justin McCarthy regards Arthur Balfour as one of 
the coming men in English politics. 


Pebbles. 


“Ts it a crime to be a woman?” cried the oratoress. 
“No; only a Miss demeanor.” —Puck. 

















-+.»Bob Ingersoll does not believe in Wyoming. In fact, 
Bob does not believe in any future state.—Puck. 


.... The time is approaching when you’ll need your lawn 
mower, and more as the season advances.— Berkshire News. 


...."' You can’t be in two places at once.” ‘Can’t, eh? 
Well, I know a man who was in a pair of trousers at once.’’ 
—Puck. 


....‘‘ What is the circulation of your paper?” ‘‘ Adver- 
tised, 300,000; bona fide, 100,000; actual, 10,000; total, 410,- 
000."—N. Y. Herald. 


....John Smith: “But how can you marry her? You 
are too poor even to pay your rent.” Jack Uppers: “Oh, 
but I expect payrental assistance.’’— Puck. 


. .-Long-winded.—Holworthy (entering late): ‘‘ How 
long has Dr. Vox been preaching?”’ Sexton: “ Twenty two 
years, sir.” Holworthy: “I guess I won’t go in, then.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


..-»Philanthropy.—Mrs. Fangle: ‘“‘ What is Mrs. Gada- 
bout’s reputation as a charitable woman based upon?” 
From behind the newspaper: ‘“‘ Upon her willingness to 
attend to other people’s business without charge.’’— Brook- 
lyn Life. 


...-Little Dot: ‘Mamma! Mamma!” Mamma (in next 
room): ‘What?’ Little Dot; “‘My kittie has caught a 
mouse, and she acts hungry. Please come and cvok it for 
her.’”’—New York Weekly. 


.... South Western: “‘ Now, candidly, sir, what kind of 
country is New England?’ Beacon Street (enthusiasti- 
cally): “It is God’s own country, but (sadly) the Devil’s 
own climate.” —Harvard Mail. 


... While the influenza was at its hight a child was born 
in New York. The family were all down with the disease. 
The new arrival was a boy, and by unanimous consent he 
was named Agrippa.—Eachange. 


....-Dr. Smith: ““Your blood is impoverished. [ shall 
have to prescribe s»me iron for you” Mr Jones: “ Don’t, 
doctor. My wife says I look rustier than any other man in 
town already.”—St. Albans Advertiscr. 


....Student (to servant); “‘I thought you had finished 
sweeping my room.”’ Boston Servant-girl: ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
sir; but I was just decompcsing.” Student; “ Whet?” 
Boston Servant-girl: “‘ I was returning to dust.’’—Puck. 


....Physician (reflectively): ‘‘H’m! The case is one, I 
think, that will yield to a mildstimulant. Let me see your 
tongue, madam, if you please.” Husbund of patient 
(hastily): ‘‘ Doctor, her tongue doesn’t need any stimulat- 
ing.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....Lieutenant: ‘‘ Have you tried your new horse yet, 
mam’selle?”’ Lady: “Yes; and the rascal acted as if he wanted 
to run away with me.”’ Lieutenant (sighing deeply): “A 
very natural feeling, mam’selle. I am not surprised in the 
least. I’d feel that way myself.’’—Ffliegende Blaetter. 


..--From the School-room.—‘“‘ What is meant by ‘ Beard 
the lion in his den’?” ‘Shave him.” “‘ What did our Lord 
do first when he rode into the Temple?” ‘ Dismounted, 
sir.” ‘‘ How would you make hard water soft?” ‘“‘Takea 
piece of ice and melt it.”-— London Journal of Education. 


...-A Reverend Dude.—Mr. Kirke Depew (Sunday morn- 
ing): ‘‘ see the Rev. Mr. Alban Cope is going to preach at 
our church this morning.” Mrs. Depew: “‘ Why, isn’t he 
awfully high church?” Mr. Depew: “ Awfully! He carries 
his ritualistic notions so far that he wears stained-glass 
spectacles.”’— Puck. 


....By the advertising columns of the Examiner I see 
that a “dark-green leather gentleman’’ has lost a card- 
case, and in the same column an “old red-leather lady” has 
also undergone a similar experience. How lovely it would 
be if the dark-green leather gentleman should meet the old 
red-leather lady, and they should make a match of it.—San 
Francisco News Letter. 


....In a Sunday-school class in the neighborhood of 
Meridian Heights the teacher Jast Sunday asked who was 
the first man. ‘‘ Adam,” replied the small boy. ‘‘ And 
who was the first woman?” she asked a little girl. The 
child hesitated for a minute, then her face brightened. 
**Madam,” she sung out; and the teacher hadn’t the heart 
to correct her.— Washington Star. 


....“'Yaas,” said Gus de Jay, ina very mournful tone, 
‘‘theah is a gweat deal of wudeness in the wohld. Theah 
was afellah who said ‘dude’ in my presence yestehday.” 
“Isthatso? What did you do?” “I told him thatif he 
wasn’t careful I’d give him a piece of my mind.”’ ‘‘ Did he 
make any reply?” ‘‘Hesimply asked me if I thought I 
could spare it.’”,-— Washington Post. ; 


.... First Miss: “Where are you going this summer?” 
Second Mies: ‘I haven’t the least idea.” First Miss: ‘“‘ But 
can’t you judge from what you heard your pa and ma say?” 
Second Miss; ‘‘ Well, from the way Ma talks I’d think we 
were going to New York, Saratoga, Paris, Berlin, White 
Mountaius, Rome, St. Lawrence, and all through Egypt. 
From the way Pa talks I’d think we were going to the poor- 
house.”—New York Weekly. 
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Sanitary. 
DISPOSAL OF TOWN REFUSE OF ALL KINDS. 


IT must ever be a question in all populous cities how 
best to dispose of the refuse, garbage and all the various 
decomposable matters incident to life, as it exists in crowd- 
ed populations, 

It is at once admitted that the natural process would be 
to return them to the soil and follow Nature’s methods of 
giving them up as foods for vegetable life. We are so con- 
servative in this direction that we believe no feasible effort 
should be left untried to imitate and accomplish this order 
of Nature. But the conditions of life in crowded cities is 
so artificial and the accumulation of all refuse or offalings 
from city life and all its concentrated industries is so 
enormous, that the financial part of the problem cannot 
but enter as one of the controlling considerations in the 
question of practical disposal. Most of all the question 
must arise and be answered how to handle as well as 
dispose of the material with the greatest regard to the in- 
terests of health. There are three axioms, none of which 
must be disregarded without the most apparent and de- 
fensible necessity. 

The first is that allsuch materials amid close populations 
must be handled and disposed of before decomposition has 
been set up. 

The second axiom is to keep it as dry and cool as possi- 
ble, since moisture and heat are the only forces that hasten 
decomposable matter through its various processes. 

The third important axiom is never to mingle and accu- 
mulate various kinds of offaling or refuse when they can 
be kept separate. Both quantity of accumulation and 
variety of material greatly complicate the practical 
question of dispesal. The householder, who burns all 
house dust, refuse, dried peelings of vegetables and fruits 
in the kitchen stove, who keeps the ash heap free from all 
other refuse, and who pours the house slops about the 
vines or the flowers and removes at suitable intervals the 
dry contents of the outhouses, has no very eomplicated 
problem on hand. But let all these be indiscriminately 
mingled, and not only the bulk but the variety of the de- 
composing mass has much complicated the disposal. 

In some of the smaller cities and in a city situated like 
Newark, with Jow meadow dumping-grounds near at hand, 
it is possible to dispose of much of the refuse as a filling up 
of low ground. Even then there should be separation of 
the grosser and more decayable masses, and some atten- 
tion to the reducing of the water-level of the ground. 
Some careful experiments by Burdon-Sanderson and 
Parkes as to the changes in the dumping-groundsof Liver- 
pool, showed that the forces of Nature were active in re- 
covering such material if only it was not dumped in deep 
heaps, but on dry ground and fully exposed to air and to 
the influences of the upper soil. From twoto three years 
is the usual time that should elapse before a deeper cover- 
ing than three feet is allowed. All agree that it must be 
removed outside of the city limits. Even with dumping- 
grounds there will remain some material to be disposed of 
in a more radical way. Besides there are many cities so 
situated that there is no suitable suburban place of dis- 
posal within distances easily accessible. 

It is not surprising that fire should be thought of as the 
most ready and efficient destructor, and as offering the 
most radical and efficient method where two great powers 
of earth and air are not adequately available in the inter- 
ests of health. 

Hence the most advanced of ancient cities had its 
Gehenna, and its perpetual fire wasa sanitary provision. 

There have been various imitations thereof on a smaller 
scale all through the ages. One South American city, Rio 
Janeiro, driven by the indicationsin times of pestilence, 
has for more than a score of.years had its perpetual burn- 
ing of refuse a few miles out of the city, 

But it is the advance of science and art that has espe- 
cially suggested and practicalized this method. So soon as 
the Siemens furnace was invented and its principles came 
to be applied in various forms for the cheap and rapid re- 
duction of materials by concentrated heat, the ques- 
tion naturally arose whether the same mechanism could 

not be applied to the destruction of decayable matters. 


It was not long before various inventors were in the 
market with varieties of furnaces adapted for this pur- 
use. 
. It is a sufficient evidence of their success that some form 
of these inciuerators or destructorsis successfully in use 
in many of the chief towns of KEnygiand, such as Bradford, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester, War- 
ington, Derby, 8Sirmingham, Southampton, Nelson near 
Barnley, and at several points in London, and more recently 
in our own country. They certainly furuish the most eco- 
nomical way for the disposal of refuse. In populous towns 
no other method of removal can be adopted at so small an 
expenditure, and in time, no doubt, some way wiil be 
found even for the utilization of the heat evolved in the 
process. In many cases, the garbage, etc., is passed 
| ae long chutes for assortment be. ore passing into the 
uroace. 

There are about 100 in all now in use in England. The 
first trial was at Manchester in 1873, but improvements 
since 1880 nave multiplied them. Mr. C. Jones, of Kaling, 
Englaud, has recently well discussed the subject before an 
association of municipal sanitary engineers, 1n a paper on 
‘* Refuse Destructors in use in Eagland.’”’ He contended as 
a result of his owm experiments that every town supplies 
sufficient dust-bin refuse to destroy its own sludge, inciud- 
ing sewage refuse, and that there is no difficulty in deal- 
ing with town refuse effectually and economically in this 





way. 

Fryer’s Destructor (1876) was among the first used, and 
most of recent inventors have profited by it. It was tirst 
used at Nottingham and afterward at Birmingham, Leeds 
and Bradford. Tnat of Young, at Glasgow, which I have 
examined, adopted the air-blowing system. ‘I'he most re- 
cent in England is the Jones Destructor, at Ealing, a sub- 
urb of London. It is animproved Fryer’s Destructor. It 
deals with the sludge of a population of 19,000, and the 
house refuse of 22,000. This is comparatively a new at- 
tempt so far as slud.e or prowess material of sewage is con- 
eerned. Dr. Tidy has said that in his opinion the destruct- 
or had reacned its highest perfection at Ealing where the 
sludge was mixed with the house refuse. 

In other forms of destructors while there have been com- 
plete destruction within economical limits, there have been 





occasional complaints of odors from the chimney. In the 
Ealing Destructor a “fume cremator” is attached so that 
increased heat and economy of heat are secured, with a 
thorough destruction of noxious gases. The cost is stated 
at 9d. or 18 cents per ton, apart fr>m the cost of carriage. 


Music. 


THIS week the series of orchestral concerts to be 
given in the Lenex Lyceum by Theodore Thomas will 
be begun and last until the end of next month. No 
more convenient and beautiful place for these could 
have been chosen, and they promise to be entirely suc- 
cessful. Season tickets, as well as those for single 
evenings, are obtainable; and the social interest in the 
concerts will more than duplicate that taken in the old 
Central Park Garden twenty years ago. Mr. Thomas an- 
nounces that on Monday of each week a “ popular’’ pro- 
gram and one miscellaneous in making-up will be given. 
Tuesdays there will be one or more soloists taking part. 
Wednesdays will be a miscellaneous night. The ‘‘sym- 
phony night’ will be Thursday, as to the first portion of 
the program, at least. Friday will be a‘ request’”’ night, 
in accord with the usual methods, and the rest of the 
week’s lists will be both “ popular” and carried out witb 
solo assistance. The concerts will begin at eight o’clock. 

The experiment of giving opera of a more dignified sort 
than that by Millécker and Strauss and Sullivan proved 
last summer extremely successful at the Grand Opera 
House; sufficiently so to justify its repetition for the sum- 
mer of 1890. This week the company collected by Mr 
French, the manager, sing ‘* Faust,”’ 

A*t the Adademy of Music the Duff comic operetta com- 
pany will sing Gilbert and Sullivan, at least, all sammer 
and do it exceedingly well. Their present revival of 
* Pinafore” is admirable. 

The local hearing of Edward Strauss’ orchestra being so 
deferred has given ample time to consider the qualified 
praise it has received in Boston and elsewhere, and be pre- 
pared for less than certainly one would have expected 
before the Boston first appearance of the band. That 
all of the musicians included in the orchestra 
that Mr. Strauss has brought are regularly and 
permanently associated with it and him we doubt; as there 
has been cause to doubt from the first announcement of the 
project. There are members of the official band of the 
Court-ball Director to whom a trip to and around America 
in the summer would be a good deal of a professional in- 
convenience, and certainly the Boston critics are of one 
mind as to a kind of playing that strongly hints at substi- 
tutes for better talent, and careless substitution at that. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that Mr, Theo- 
dore Thomas leads a Strauss waltz and brings outits lights 
and shades and instrumental beauty in a way that itis 
hard to excel, and affords not merely a New York and 
American standard but a cosmopolitan and general one. 
Any one who has listened to the older waltzes—especially 
of Johann Strauss when played by the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra—expects a great deal if he expects an interpreta- 
tion and performance much more expressive and brilliant. 
The first Strauss concert occurs in the new Madison Square 
Garden, in the evening of June 16th, and will be accom- 
panied by an elaborate spectacle and ballet. 

Music in which persons with something of the taste of 
connoisseurs and, if interested in national music (not to 
say a bit enthusiastic as to it), can find a great pleasure, 
is to be heard in New York in anything like as good 
superior a shape only in the summer—the Magyar 
music that is played up on the roof of the Casino by one of 
the Hungarian gypsy bands annually installed there. 
There is nothing better of its sort to be beard in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, when the czardas and 
potpourris of national songs are performed by a 
band of the quality playing there last year. This 
season’s orchestra, that starts in this week, is promised as 
one quite as good. To many people the natioual airs 
these bands play seem at first hearing almost unintelligible 
as to their themes and rhythms; but a little attention scoop 
separates their structure into itsstrongly marked elements 
with perfect distinctness; and even when the ear is not 
quite ready to accept their semi-barbaric and elastic forms, 
there is scarcely ever a denial of their deep and impassioned 
fascination. Last year the Casino, as we have said, was 
highly fortunate in its Hungarian orchestra; and wetrust it 
is as lucky again. There is musical instruction as well as 
enjoyment and agreeable souvenirs of the Margit-Sziget, 
or out-of-the way corners of Illyria and Transylvania. 
Offenbach’s ‘‘ The Grand Duchess ” ends its long course this 
week at the Casino, a new summer-piece, “ The Braziilian,”’ 
occupying the coming week. Lecoq’s ‘The Fille de 
Madame Angot”’ will be next winter’s chief attraction. 

The first announcement of engagements for the next sea- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera House are current, Mr. Stan- 
ton having set himself to work with an activity that we 
hope may result in better singing than that heard under 
his purveying last winter. If it be true that Mr. Gudehus, 
of Dresden, is engaged, we are sorry, for we cannot imag- 
ine as uneven and shop-worn a singer as Mr. Gudehus is, 
and an artist whose dramatic deficiencies are the theme of 
deprecation, pleasing the Metropolitan’s patronage. Mr, 
Gudehus is to be added, despite a considerable difference 
in years, to the list which includes Mr. Niemann and Mr. 
Vogl—a tenor who sang better awhile ago but is anything 
but sweet-voiced just at present, and whose grace and 
movement and facial expressions commonly are on a par 
with a tall and particularly woodeny lay figure’s. It is 
hard to find a more ill-assorted couple en scéne than him- 
self and Miss Theresa Malten, with her free, rapid move- 
ments and expressive face in acting. Report also men- 
tions Mrs. Rosa Sucher as a possible leading dramatic so- 
prano; one of the few dramatic sopranos that would 
especially compensate the Metropolitan for the non- 
engagement uext yeur of Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch—a matter 
which is advisable for reasons too numerous and recondite 
to discuss. 











On Wednesday evening of this week occurs, at Chicker- 
ing Hall, a choral concert, the selections largely of church 
music, given under the direction of Mr. George F. Le Jeune, 
the organist and choir leader. Mr. Le Jeune’s long and 
practical connection with church choral work in this city, 
and his compositions in furtherance of it have been referred 
to in this paper before now; and his efficiency in educating 
a body of singers has been so attested that a particular 
merit can be expected in performances of sacred music 
under his leadership. 

The ninth Music Festival in Cincinnati closed on Fri- 
day. ‘‘ The Messiah,’ Saint-Saens’s “‘ The Deluge,’’ Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion-Music’”’ and Verdi’s “ Manzon 
Requiem”’ were the chief choral works taken up. 








Che Sanday-School. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 8th. 
TEACHING TO PRAY.—LUKE XI, 1-13. 


NoTEs.—‘As he was praying.”—This time of the day 
was probably one of the three formal periods of prayer. 
The Jews prayed at nine o’clock A. M., the third hour; at 


“noon, the sixth hour; and at three o’clock P. M., the ninth 


hour. The conventional attitude was standing, with the 
the arms stretched out and the palms of the hands upward. 
“At midnight”’—Common in the Orient. On ac- 
count of the heat, travel is frequent at night, and the guest 
is expected. “‘Importunity.’’—Shameless, unchecked, 
unwearied insistence.———Fish, eggs and bread are ele- 
mental of an ordinary dinner in the East. The correspond- 
evce between the bread and the stone, the fish and the ser- 
pent, the egg and the scorpion, are not forced but natural. 
Christ was always picturesque in his teaching. 

Instruction.—A man should pray as if there were left 
nothing else in the wide world for him todo. Who shall 
teach us—what shall teach us how to pray? The question 
that the disciple asked his Lord,is one that is often re- 
peated by those caught in the dreadful vortex of business 
and society. Simplicity is all but impossible. God, to 
many, is not a reality but a, hope of the imagination. Fa- 
therhood in him is a divine dream. Faith is the shadow of 
things unseen. How is prayer possible to these? How 
shall the troubled soul be taught true prayer? 

But to the majority of Christians «there comes no enjoy_ 
ment in prayer. Most prayers by most people are stereo- 
typed expressions in a peculiar and proper tone of voice. 
Who feels the real relish of prayer? How many are there 
who do not look upon it as the bugbear of Christian vows? 
The working men or women who drop upon knees ex- 
hausted with toil, who in a few moments of rest escape the 
chatter and the grind of life—do these pray or merely rest? 
Are most prayer-meetings, whether attended in the home 
or church, after the arduous labor of the day—are these 
seasons of real communion or of physical recuperation? 

How many honestly analyse their state when they think 
they are, or pretend to be, adoring the Deity? How many 
boys and girls are there that really pray when the elder 
leads? 

The reason that prayer is a closed portal to the great ma- 
jority of professed Christians is this—because the Church 
has departed from the simplicity of Christ’s example 
Thousands of men and women teach the next generation 
how to pray, who have never leurned to pray themselves. 
How can a man teach astronomy without a minute knowl- 
edge of the stars, relying on quavering generalities? And 
how can one presume to teach prayer without modeling the 
instruction upon the great Master of prayer, Christ? 

The most noticeable point of departure 1s in the matter 
of length. Public prayer should usually be short Many 
prayer-meetings enforce this rule with a bell, and spiritual 
impulses grow at every meeting. 

But prayer should be made a matter of prayerful study. 
An ambassador well weighs his words before he accosts a 
sovereign. It does not detract from the reverence of the 
act, but rather enhances it, to approach God with one’s 
powers of mind and soul trained to their highest pitch. 
Who responds to acallor an oration or to a sermon with- 
out adequate preparation? Who expects to influence God 
or man without a momentous preparation. The amount 
of harm that is done by carelessly touching off a prayer as 
oue would a sky-rocket is incalculable. It is always sure 
to come down like a stick. 

Study in connection with the Lord’s Prayer the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. The one supple- 
ments the other. An exhaustive analysis of these two 
prayers will teach more abput the aim and spirit of prayer 
than all else that has been written or said upon the sub- 
ject. Still the student needs trequent guidance, 

Note the manner of Christ’s prayer—frequent, secret, in- 
sistent, solitary. He ‘‘ devitalized” his being from earth. 
He never failed—so earnest and direct was he—to touch 
the heart of God. 

Again, in to-day’s model, the first recognition is God, 
not self. Self-alienation and glorification in the fact that 
God through Christ is the cause, the means and the end of 
the holiness and beauty in this world is the natural intro- 
duction and close to a word with God. 

As we live in the world, the necessary bodily wants are 
to be asked for. Forgiveness for sins is indispensable. 
And the test of Christ’s follower is the desire to escape from 
future sin and contamination. 


& 
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AT the meeting of the Triennial National Congrega- 
tional Council, held in Worcester last October, it was 
voted to make arrangements for an international Congre- 
gational Council, to be held in London in July next year. 
There are to be one hundred delegates from America ap- 
pointed for the London meeting. We regret to hear that 
Dr. Storrs, who was invited to preach the sermon, has 
declined the invitation. There is some hope expressed by 
those having the matter in charge, that he may be per- 
suaded to reconsider his declination. 
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FROM REVISION TO A NEW CREED. 





WE do not propose here to repeat the report which we 
have given at so great length in our columns this week 
of the action of the General Assembly. We can only 
refer to the great outcome. 

This will be known as the Revision General Assembly, 
but only as the first of the name, for the next Assem- 
bly will have to carry on the work, and it may be that a 
number will be required to finish it. 

It may be also called the Unanimous Assembly. The 
Doxology, the prayer of thanksgiving and the hymn, 
** Blest be the tie that binds ” gave all been called into 
requisition again and again, tg express the thanksgiving 
to God which the Assembly felt that they have had 
grace to act and agree without harshness and almost 
without difference. 

It was declared with great emphasis and solemnity 
that the decision of the question, how revision should 
be made, was the most important that should come he- 
fore the Assemhly. However this may be, the expres- 
sion indicated the burden and solemnity with which the 
Assembly entered upon its labors. Our special corre- 
spondent, ex-Moderator Thompson’s letter and our full 
report stow how a unanimous conclusion was reached 
on this matter, really yielding the point to those who 
were not satisfied with having two-thirds of the presby- 
teries conclude the matter, but who held that the As- 
sembly itself should afterward enact any change in the 
Confession of Faith. Whether the General Assembly 
should confirm and enact, or whether the presbyteries 
alone shall enact, seems to us unimportant. But the 
agreement of all parties was very important and was 
the presage of harmonious action when the serious ques- 
tiun of revision should come up. 

The method of revision being settled, the iain 
was ready to pass from the vestibule into the temple, 
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The committee which tabulated the answer of the pres- 
byteries gave a satisfactory report which made it plain 
that practically two-thirds of the presbyteries favored 
revision of some sori; and Dr, Patton, leading the anti- 
Revisionists, gracefully yielded to the mght of the 
Church to do what it had determined to do by so large 
a majority. From this time he offered no obstruction,but 
gave his help for such conservative revision as would 
satisfy the majority of the presbyteries. 

The method of appointing a committee to formulate 
revision having been satisfactorily settled, the General 
Assembly on last Saturday voted to appoint such a com- 
mittee and gave it its instructions. This committee is 
directed to meet early in the falland to proceed with 
all dispatch to formulate such amendments as shall not 
be inconsistent with the system of doctrines held by the 
Church. The committee will be at liberty to consider 
that the special points of revision which have been sug- 
gested by the presbyteries are not inconsistent with the 
theology ofthe Church. It is perfectly clear that they 
roust formulate amendments in such matters as “ elect 
infants,” the harsh expressions in reference to reproba- 
tion, the love of God to all mankind, and the denuncia- 
tion of the Church of Rome. Not much farther than 

his will the committee be able to go; but we see at pres- 
ent no special reason why the committee should not be 
able, as it is positively directed, to present its scheme 
of revision to the next General Assembly, which may 
send it down to the presbyteries for approval. It is true 
that something may come up meanwhile to delay the 
amendments; and it is possible that the public sentiment 
may grow in the Church meanwhile in favor of a declar- 
atory statement, or of making the new creed a practical 
substitute for revision; but it does not now look proba- 
ble. The fact isthat as it now stands the one-third of 
the presbyteries opposed to revision may be depended 
upon to stand by the one-third of the presbyteries, more 
or less, that desire a very conservatiye revision, and 
that they together will easily outvote the one-third or 
so who desire to put the old Confession on the shelf. 

A much larger matter than revision is that of a new 
creed; and we can hardly withhold the expression of 
our surprise and our delight that almost without dis- 
cussion and almost unanimously, the General Assembly 
on the same day that it had voted for revision also ap- 
pointed a committee with directions to prepare a new 
creed. This could not have been done were it not the 
fact that a considerable conservative element is in favor 
of the new creed. The new creed has the support of the 
twoextremes. Those that would be glad to lay the Con- 
fession on a dusty shelf want the newcreed, and such 
conservative men as Drs. Patterson and McCosh also 
wantit. They want it as an utterance of the faith of 
the Church in its mission work, something that can be 
flung to the breez>, something more usable than the 
present Confession, something that can be read at a 
sitting, something than can be understood of the people. 
That the new creed is needed—if any creed beyond the 
Bible is required—is beyond question. We appreciate 
heartily the position of those who hold that creed 
subscription is unwise and that it is sufficient to 
trust to the leading which the Holy Spirit will 
give to his Church; but a Church which has a creed and 
requires subscription to it, should at least be able to af- 
ford a creed which its common members can read and 
understand; a creed that shall be brief, compact and 
Christian. Such a creed the Presbyterian Church does 
not have in its Confession of Faith, and will not have 
in that Confession of Faith when revised. Such a creed 
is needed to unite all the branches of the Presbyterian 
family. The work of this committee will help the work 
of the Presbyterian Alliance in preparing a creed for all 
the Presbyterian denominations. But 1t must be re- 
membered that when that general creed is prepared it 
will not be distinctly Calvinistic; it will be distinctly 
Evangelical. The Presbyterian denominations are not 
all Calvinistic; and this isa very fortunate thing for 
the creed when it shall be prepared. Being Evangelical 
and not Calvinistic it will prepare the way for the con- 
federation of all Protestant Churches. 

And this introduces a yet more important matter 
which came before the Assembly, that of Confedera- 
tion of Churches. Dr. McCosh, in his eightieth year, 
leads all the Christian hosts in this matter. We thank 
him most earnestly. He stood before the Assembly like 
the Apostle John, repeating the prayer of our Lord that 
his Church might be one. This result can be achieved. 
We rejoice in the revision of the creed; we rejoice in 
the preparation of a new creed, chiefly as it looks for- 
ward to that great consummation—the union of Christ’s 
Church in one conscious fellowship. Wedo not ask now 
for a consolidation of denominations; but we do ask 
that all denominations shall know that they are but 
fragments, and that these fragments shall have a vitally 
formal as well as a vitally spiritua] unity. This result 
may be nearer than our doubting Thomases have sus- 
pected. Dr. McCosh’s earnestness is infectious. Per- 
haps the Church only needs to be told its duty in order 
to be ready to do it. Perhaps formal agreements be- 
tween denominations can be entered into so that they 
shall, for all practical purposes, form.one great body. 
We believe that this session of the General Assembly 

is memorable as having marked the step for this for- 
ward movement. 
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PASSAGE OF THE McKINLEY BILL IN THE 
HOUSE. 


THE McKinley Tariff Bill passed the House on Wednes- 
day of last week by a vote of 164 to 142. The minority, 
which does not represent the full Democratic strength, 
nine Democrats having been absent, included one Re- 
publican—Mr. Coleman, of Louisiana, recently a Demo- 
crat—and one Independent, Mr. Featherston, of Argan- 
sas. The full Republican strength is 173. Six Republicans 
were absent, two voted against the bill, and one—Speaker 
Reed—did not vote at all; but all the Republicans who 
were absent were paired, This is a much larger vote for 
the bill than its opponents were willing to allow when 
it was introduced. We were given to understand that 
many of the Western Republican representatives, as 
well as some from the South, would finally vote in op- 
position to the bill; and it was predicted that the disaf- 
fection would amount to from twenty-five to forty votes; 
jt really amounted to three. Mr, Coleman voted against 
the bill, and Messrs. Butterworth and Adams did not 
vote at all. This indicates a remarkable unanimity 
among the Republican representatives, and it was not 
secured under caucus pressure or the party lash. Coming 
from different sections of the country and representing 
varied interests, it was of course impossible to frame a 
Tariff bill which would meet the views of all. We do not 
believe that any committee could have made a better 
bill, The work of the committee was so thoroughly done 
that when it was reported to the House there was com- 
paratively little to be done in the way of amendment. 
Most of the amendments adopted were proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee itself, and all the amend- 
ments it proposed were adopted save three. 

We have been impressed, during the progress of the 
debate, with the superiority of the leaders on the Re- 
publican side. Mr. McKinley, despite the disparaging 
thingssaid of him by the opposition, has proved himself 
to be a competent general. No man on the floor 
of the House has evinced a larger or more minute know]- 
edge of the various schedules under discussion than he, 
and his manner in carrying the bill through its various 
stages has been most admirable. He has not lost his 
temper; he has not been dictatorial; he has not been dis- 
courteous; and he has not been unfair. 

Substantially as it came from the Ways and Means 
Committee the bill goes to the Senate. It is now said 
that the Senate Committee has decided to report a sub- 
stitute for the McKinley bill fur the consideration of 
the Senate, this being the course taken in the tariff 
legislation of 1883. It is thought that by tais method there 
will be far less difficulty in harmonizing the views of the 
two Houses. The opponents of the McKinley bill are 
predicting that the Senate will cut it all to pieces, but 
probably the wish is father to the thought, for the Mc- 
Kinley Bill is in substantial harmony with the Senate 
bill of 1888, and we have no idea that there will be a seri- 
ous disagreement between the two Houses. 

Itis thought that the Senate hill will be reported by 
the firstof June. There isa far greater disposition to 
consume time in discussion in the Senate than in the 
House. Senators are tallking the silver question to death, 
and there will be a strong temptation to proceed in the 
same way upon the Tariff. The discussion should be 
limited insome way so that the final vote may be reach«d 
at anearly day. The country is waiting in suspense for 
the outcome, and while the rights of the minority should 
not be trampled upon, itis important that the bill should 
be placed in the hands of the President at as early a date 
as possible, 




















THE ANNEXATION OF AFRICA. 


THE African question is just now a more absorbing 
question in London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels and Rome 
than any question of European politics. Tae great con- 
tinent of Africa, the interior of which nobody knew 
about or cared about—at least as a possession—until 
Stanley’s return, is now the object of a desperate strug- 
gle. The Spheres of Influence, which were marked off 
by Great Britain and Germany in Eastern Africa a year 
or two ago for the convenience of commercial com- 
panies, are now assumed to be German and British terri- 
tory, respectively; and a mutual jealousy exists between 
these powers for fear that one or the other will over- 
step the boundaries of its Sphere of Influence and in- 
vade that of the other. Germany, a little more alert 
than England, closed an agreement with Emin Bey al- 
most as soon as he had reached the coast from his lost 
provinces in Sadan, to return to the great lakes at the 
head of a German exploring expedition. The announce- 
ment of this arrangement was a bitter surprise for Eng- 
land; and the ex-Governor was accused of base ingrati- 
tude to his rescuers; for it was an English company, who 
at the expense of English capitalists, marched to his re- 
lief and brought him in safety to the coast. There are 
reasons for accusing him of being ungrateful, not be- 
cause he accepted employment under the German Gov- 
ernment at a good round salary, but because he had said 
mean and uncomplimentary things of his chivalrous 
rescuer, Henry M, Stanley. 

No man ever started on a more desperate enterprise 
than Stanley did when he set out from the mouth of the 
Congo to rescue the beleaguered Governor of SQdan. 
Now that he has accomplished a task that probably no 
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other man would or could have undertaken, there are 
spirits mean enongh to intimate that he was governed 
by ambitions of his own, and that his motives were not 
pure and pbilanthropic. Emin Bey himself is among 
those who have sougitt to cast suspicion on his motives. 
He is accused of meanness in withholding from the pub- 
lic eye information of much that he discovered, in order 
to make as large a sale for his book as possible. We do 
not think that there is anything to condemn in that. 

No amount of money that Stanley may make 
through the sale of his book, or by lectures, or by in- 
vestments, if he has made them or chooses to make 
them in African ventures, is too large a compensation 
for what he has suffered and accomplished. If he were 
to enrich himself even by millions, he has enriched the 
world to an incomparably greater degree. Why this 
feverish haste to secure every foot of African territory 
hitherto unappropriated? Is it not the result of Stan- 
ley’s successful journey from the Aruwimi to the great 
lakes and from the lakes down to Zanzibar? Is it not 
the result of bis discovery of untold riches in that great 
interior, to which no white mau had ever previously 
penetrated? It is a mean and contemptible spirit which 
grudges Henry M. Stanley all the riches and all the 
honors which may come to him lawfully as the result of 
his African explorations. 

We do not think that the world is specially concerned 
whether Germany or England gets the larger foothold 
in Central Africa. The new expedition of Emin Bey 
has already met with disaster, and the prospect is that 
it will not reach its destination. The force has been 
reduced fullly one-quarter by, death and desertion, 
within a short distance from the coast, and the whole 
company seems in danger of becoming disorganized. 
Stanley’s perfectly frank reports of Emin Bey indicate 
that he is not the kind of man to lead an expedition suc- 
cessfully to the interior, But whether he succeeds or 
not, whether the German flag becomes predominant on 
the shores of Victoria or not, England has no cause of 
complaint, Stanley told the Government so in his 
speech at the royal reception given him in London re- 
cently. England has been too slow and too timid. As 
the alert boy said at the church supper: *‘ The time to git 
crullers is while crullers is agoin’.” So the time for 
England to get Africa is while Africa is going. 


+ 
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Editorial Votes. 


IF the great Christian bodies will mass their great meet- 
ings in the same week, andif they will have such great 
subjects as revision before them, then we must print a 
bigger paper. We cannot have the news crowded out, or 
our readers will have the right to complain. We have 
added sixtcen pages to our issue this week, all given tothe 
reports of religious assemblies, making, as a whole, prob- 
ably the largest religious weekly ever published in this 
country—except on two or three occasions trom this 
office. The report of the discussiors of the General 
Assembly at Saratoga is complete, and those who 
were unable to be present can have the full benefit of 
all the discussions. Besides our own editorial com- 
ments on the result, we are very glad to give ex-Mod- 
erator Thompson’s lucid survey. The only drawback is 
that he has not felt able to indicate what an influential 
part he took in the discussion. The poems this week are 
by Mrs. Moulton, C. G. D. Roberts, C. W. Coleman and 
Augusta Larned. Dr. Schaff writes a very interesting 
account of his experiences in the Vatican Library; G. P. 
Lathrop defends literary people from the charge of snivel- 
ing at their poverty; A. W. Straton describes the new 
ship railway across the isthmus separating Nova Scotia 
from New Brunswick: Dr. Spear pursues his studies of the 
doctrine of Christ; the Countess von Krockow gives fresh 
notes on German politics; Professor Briggs concludes bis 
study of the Proof-texts of the Westminster Confession; 
Kate Foote tells about the two leaders of the House of 
Representatives: T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, 
gives an interesting account of the “‘ Rivers of Babylon’’; 
Horace Townsend describes the processes of etching; and M. 
E. Bamford tells what fruit-trees and animals have been 
exchanged between California and Japan. The stories are 
by Rebecca Harding Davis andS.G. W. Benjamin. The 
book reviews have generous space allotted to them, and 
the other editorial departments are fully provided for. We 








ask no subscriber to read the whole paper, but we mean to 


provide so varied a feast that eachcan be satisfied and that 
each shall declare that it is, what the Pall Mall Gazette 
calls it, “the most interesting religious paper published in 
the English language.” 


THE Committee of Nine, which was appointed at the last 
annual meeting of the American Board tv investigate the 
methods of administration in Bostou, began its work last 
week at the rooms of the Board. As all the friends of the 
Board cordially approved of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee last October, we are sure that all the friends of the 
Board, including the officers in Boston, will most earnestly 
desire that the Committee should make its investigation 
as thorough as possible. Wedo not believe that there is 


anything whatever to fear from such an investigation. If 
there were, still we should want to haveit made. If we 
believed that crooked or unwise methods had been em- 
ployed in the rooms of the Board, we should insist as 
strongly as anybody, that they should be laid bare. The 
Committee, of course, will proceed in secret. They will 
summon before them the secretaries and other officers of 
the Board. They will investigate all the records and docu- 
ments, and they will tell us in due season what they find. 
The Committee is a very fair committee—certainly, the 
brethren of thé minority could ask for no fairer—and we 
have no doubt that their report will be satisfactory to the 
American Board and its supporters. The Committee spent 
three day in their work last week, extending their inquir- 
ies over a period of five years. The method used in the 
cases of Messrs. Noyes, Torrey, Covell and others were in- 
vestigated and sub-committees were appointed to pursue 
certain lines of investigation, and report, to the full com- 
mittee, which is to hold its next meeting in August. 


It is our view that in questions of denominational union 
or comity we ought not to wait until great plans can be 
accomplished for doing everything, but should begin by 
doing small things in narrow local fields. Such action 
will help on larger movements. If missionary churehes in 
Brazil or Japan, belonging to different boards, unite ina 
single body, it will amazingly help union of the denomi- 
nations athome. If allied denominations which ought to 
unite shall in a single State consolidate themselves, it will 
help national consolidation. Lf in a single town or city or 
State, co-operative comity is arranged, it will help comity 
the country over. We are, therefore, glad to see thata 
conference has been held in St. Paul of the Evangelical 
pastors of the several denominations in that city and Min- 
neapolis, to consider the matter of preventing unseemly 
rivalries in mission fields in that State. The committee 
which had been previously appointed reported the sugges- 
tion thatthere should bea joint committee on co-opera- 
tion consisting of two representatives from each denomi- 
nation entering into this arrangement, to be appointed by 
their respective ecclesiastical authorities. Thiscommittee 
would act as a board of arbitration with advisory powers, 
and would investigate cases brought before them in regard 
to the occupation of mission fields, the organization of new 
churches, the uniting or consolidating of churches already 
existing, and would advise in reference to these matters. 
Its purpose would be to promote cordial and fraternal re- 
lations and to recommend such denominational work as 
may be undertaken from time to time. This preposition is 
to be submitted to a more representative meeting of the 
State, but much was said in support of it by Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist and Episcopalian 
clergymen who were present. Such a proposition is in the 
right line, and we shall look with interest for its result. 





WE heartily approve of smoking tobacco—when it is done 
in the right way. Such a case occurred not long ago with 
a steamer from a Southern port which ran short of fuel; 
and, in order to reach port, the stokers,in place of coal, 
piled bales of tobacco into the furnace, and the way 
the tobacco-smoke came out of the steamer’s big pipe 
would have made the ordinary puffer of the cigar envious. 
The literary man who comes into our office once a week 
with a cigar nearly as big as he is, and who leaves behind 
him clouds and fumes, which it requires all the blasts 
which blow in through our windows and out through our 
doors to remove, could have taken a lesson in puffing from 
that steamer. The smoke wus dense, and she could be 
smelled a hundred miles away. Wesuppose the fuel was ex- 
pensive, but it was never put to so good use before, and 
nicotin is an oil which burns weil, and we have no doubt 
that it raised the steam. We heartily wish that all the to- 
bacco which comes to us from Cuba could be- brought by way 
of vessels short of coal, and that fuel might be so scarce 
on the Connecticut, Virginia and North Carolina farms 
where tobacco is raised that the planters would have to 
make the same use of 1t that Kansas farmers sometimes 
do of theircorn. At any rate, if some method could be de- 
vised by which men with cigars in their mouths could be 
kept out of the society of respectable people, and office 
doors and parlor doors could be shut against them, we 
should rejoice. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL CLARKSON made a 
speech Iast week in Boston in which he gave his views at 
some length on the subject of Civil Service Reform. As 
we understand him, he believes in Civil Service Reform. 
He says, indeed, that he has a “‘ very deep feeling ’’ on the 
subject; he believes that it goes deeper than any other 
question except the right to vote. He rightly says thet the 
Republic from the beginning has rested upon theshou!ders 
of its voters, and politics was intended by the founders of 
the country to be aschool for the education of patriots. 
He shows very clearly, however, that he does not believe ix 
what he calls the Mugwump view of the Civil Service’ he 
cannot believe that it is better to fav. r your enemies than 
your friends; he does not believe that Democrats can ad- 
minister the affairs of a Republican administration as well 
as Republicans. Here, it seems to us, Mr. Clarkson is far 
astray. Democrats are not necessarily ‘‘ enemies’; they 
certainly are not to be regarded as ‘‘ enemies” of the Gov- 
ernment. They do not, of course, believe in some of the 
political principles advocated by the Republican Party; 
but they are as thoroughly attached to the institutions of 
the country as their political opponents; and the vote of 
the people of the country installing Republicans in office, 
does not, therefore, make the Government a Republican as 
opposed to a Democratic Government. The Government 
machinery is simply placed in the hands of those who 
belong to the Republican Party, because the people be- 
lieve that those men represent principles and meth- 
ods which in the long run will result in greater 
good to the country than those of the Democratic candi- 


Republican; it is a Government of the people, by the peo- 

ple, and for the people, and not a Government of the Re- 

publican Party, by the Republican Party, and for the Re- 

publican Party. It would therefore be a gross mistake for 

any Administration in Wasbington to treat all those who 

are not Republicans as “enemies.’”’ Mr. Clarkson says 

that the Government is not a business, but a political 

organization. This is true; but yet the Government must 

be carried on according to business methods. The Govern- 

ment has a great mass of business transactions the same 

as any other corporation; and these transactions should, in 

our judgment, be conducted on the same sound principles 

on which all well-managed business enterprises are con- 
ducted; and it seems to us manifest folly to hold that with 

every change in the personnel of an Administration there 

shonld come a corresponding change in all the clerical” 
force which is needed to carry on the Government’s clerical 
business. It is, no doubt, a sound principle which requires 
that the administrative offices should be filled by men who 
represent the principles of those who are at the head of the 
Government; but that all clerks and minor officials should 
be sent back to the people every four years for fear an 
office-holding class should grow up, is, in our opinion, a 
very unsound and unwise proposition. Let the adminis- 
trative officers be changed; but let clerks and postmasters 
not be changed with every change of Administration. 





AT the last election for members of the Legislature in 
New Jersey, in November, 1889, the most astounding frauds 
were committed in Hudson County. These frauds bave 
been thoroughly investigated by a Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and last week they submitted their report, which is 
very voluminous, together with all the testimony taken in 
the case. The report constitutes a chapterin the history 
of New Jersey which no respectable citizen will ever be 
able to contemplate without shame and indignation. Crim- 
iuals had full control, it would seem, not only at the polison 
election day but of the registry lists. As nearly as the com- 
mittee could ascertain, no fewer than 10,000 FRAUD- 
ULENT entries were made in the registry lists. The frauds 
at the ballot-box have already been fully described; fraud- 
ulent bailots were introduced by the hundred, and no pre- 
tense was made in most of the precincts of observing the 
law. The Senate Committee, ora majority of them, believed 
themselves fully justified in reporting in favor of the un- 
seating of the present incumbent—Mr. McDonald (Demo- 
crat), and the seating of Mr. Stuhr (Independent Demo- 
crat) by a strict party vote. This recommendation was 
adopted. Butthis ought not to be the close of this most 
wicked and shameful disregard of law and morals. The 
guilty ones should be indicted and brought to trial, and, if 
convicted, the severest punishment allowed by the law 
should be meted out tothem. If not, Shame on New Jer- 
sey. 

NEW JERSEY is to have, after all, a ballot reform law 
The Senate being Republican and the House Democratic, 
it was found to be impossible to secure the passage of the 
Senate bill in the House. The Senate bill was a much bet- 
ter bill than that which was passed by the House; but in 
the last days of the session, it being evident that it must be 
the Werts bill or nothing, the Senate gave its approval to 
that bill without a dissenting vote. The bill provides for 
the appointment of county boards of registration to consist 
of four persons each, two of each political party, to be nom- 
inated to the Governor by the chairmen of the two State 
Committees. The poll officers are to be non-partisan and 
are to be appointed by the county boards. These poll offi- 
cers are to make a list of the voters in their precincts by actu- 
aily inquiring at their house or habitation. On election 
dvy two poll lists are to be kept instead of one. There 
is to be an official ballot, the candidates of each party be- 
ing placed ona separate ballot. These ballots may be ob- 
tained five days hefore election on application. Whenthey 
are voted they must be inclosed in envelops which can 
only be obtained at the polls on the day of election in se- 
cret compartments. Electioneering within one hundred 
feet of the polls is forbidden, and no outsiders are allowed 
to watch the count except two agents of each party. Heavy 
penalties are provided for violation of the provisions of the 
law or for the exercise of constraint or improper influence 
on voters or for any fraudulent scheme to impede the free 
use of the franchise. This law ought to be a very great ad- 
vantage in the precincts of Hudson County and in other 
places where the election laws have been openly set at 
naught, and will open the way, it is to be hoped, to a bet- 
ter form of the Australian system. 


lt appears that a suit has been started in Iowa witha 
view to obtain from the Supreme Court of the United 
States construction of the precise import and scope of the 

Original Package” decision recently rendered by the 

urt. Wethink this point to be already settled by the 
previous action and language of the court; and yet no 
harm can arise from settling it again. In the suit to which 
we have referred,a dealer at Des Moines claimed the right to 
sell intoxicatirg liquors,which he had imported from other 
States, in such quantities as might suit the convenience of 
his customers, whether by the barrel, the keg, the bottle, the 
pint orthe glass, without reference to the “ original pack- 
ages ’’ in which he had imported the liquors into the State; 
and he proceeded to exercise the right claimed. The local 
court decided the point against him; and the case will go 
by appeal to the Supreme Court of the State, where the 
decision will doubtless be sustained. The next step will 
be carry the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by a writ of error; and there the specific q uestiou 
made by the case will come up for final determination. 
There can hardly be a doubt as to what the decision will 
be, unless the Supreme Court should revise and modify its 
own utterances on the subject, which is not at all iikely. 
The right of sale as secured to the consignee or purchaser 
of an article of inter-state commerce, as against any State 








dates. The Federal Government is neither Democratic nor 


prohibition of such sale, is evidently confined to that article 
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as it is in the “ original package’”’ and also to the con- 
signee or purchaser of such package, and does not extend 
beyond these limits. When we pass these limits we come 
at once into the domain of purely State commerce; and here 
State regulations are and ought to be operative. We, last 
week, stated this doctrine, and cited the cases showing its 
truth. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States last week 
denied the application for a writ of error to review the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of this State in the 
Kemmler case. The result surprises nobody, not even 
lawyers Sherman and Cockran, who have figured so con- 
spicaously in this case, and doubtless received their ample 
fees from their electric-light clients who, while caring 
nothing about Kemmler, have been determined, if possible, 
to prevent his execution by electricity, as the law directs. 
Any lawyer, with even a minimum of legal sense in his 
brains, cannot but know that the entire pleading against 
the electrical execution of this convicted murderer has 
absolutely no plausible pretense in law, and hence that it 
has been nothing but asham and a farce from beginning 
to end, conducted under legal forms at the instigation of 
private interests. Chief-Justice Fuller, in stating the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, conclusively showed that 
there was no occasion for any Federal interference with 
the execution of the law against Kemmler. This decision 
virtually condemns the action of Judge Wallace, in issu- 
ing a writ of habeas corpus, since it covers and disposes of 
all the points that can be raised in the hearing of the case. 
What it remains for Judge Wallace to do, when the case 
comes before him on the 17th of next month, is to vacate 
the writ of habeas corpus granted by him, and at once to 
dismiss the case. Whether Kemmler dies on one day or 
another, is not in itself a matter of much importance; yet 
this trifling with public justice and the due execution of 
the law is a matter of the gravest importance. This ele- 
ment in the case has justly aroused public indignation. It 
is to be hoped that the people have seen the end of this 
legal farce. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has just ren- 
dered another anti-Mormon decision, affirming the consti- 
tutionality of the Edmunds law, which disestablishes the 
Mormon Church and copfiscates its property. Chief-Jus- 
tice Fuller and Justices Field and Lamar dissented from 
the view taken by the majority of the court, claiming that 
Congress has no power to adopt so extreme a measure for 
the suppression of Mormon polygamy. The court, howev- 
er, by the decision of the majority of its Justices, holds the 
power of Congress in the Territories of the United States 
to be plenary and absolute, and denounces polygamy as 
utterly inconsistent with our American civilization. The 
plea that this polygamy rests on a religious belief was 
treated as entirely -ophistical, and, indeed, no better than 
the religious belief in assassination held by the murderous 
Thugs of India. Thecourt says: 

“Since the Church persists in claiming the right to use the 

funds with which it has been endowed for the purpose of pro- 
moting these unlawful purposes, the question arises, Has the 
Government the right to seize these funds which the Mormon 
leaders are misusing, and devote them to charitable and wor- 
thy purposes as nearly akin as possible to those to which the 
funds were dedicated? Congress had before it a contumacious 
organization, wielding by its resources an immense power in 
the Territory of Utah, and employing these resources in con- 
stantly attempting to oppose, subvert and thwart the legisla- 
tion of Congress and the will of the Government of the United 
Stases. Under such circumstances we have no doubt of the 
right of Congress to do as it did.” 
This decision is a heavy blow against Mormon polygamy, 
as it will most seriously cripple the monetary resources of 
the Mormon oligarchy. The American people are deter- 
mined that this vile and filthy system shall die in this 
country ; and Mormons may as well make up their minds 
that this result must come. The sooner they reach this 
conclusion, and act accordingly, the better for themselves, 
and the better for the whole country. 


WE wish to call attention to the bill now pendingin the 
Lower House of Congress, known as Number 9,197 H. R., 
in order to express our hearty disapproval of its purpose. 
It proposes to enact that all second-class matter, which 
term includes newspapers and other printed publications, 
returned through the mails shall be subject to a rate of 
postage four times as great as that paid for sending it out. 
What reasons can be advanced in favor of such a bill we 
cannot imagine. The result would certainly not add ma- 
terially to the postal revenues, while it would do a mate- 
rial damage to all periodicals and other publications sent 
through the mails. It would be just as rational, it seems 
to us, for a railroad company to charge two dollars and a 
half fare from New York to Philadelphia, and then insist on 
a ten dollar fare if a passenger wished to return from Phila- 
delpbia to New York. The bill ought to be uncermoniously 
killed, and all such attempts to hamper the free use of the 
mails for newspapers and other lawful and helpful publi- 
cations should meet a similar fate. The country cannot 
afford to have such unreasonable and unbusiness-like re- 
strictions put upon publishers. Whatis the matter with 
our Washington law makers? 


Russi is hungry for more than a slice of Turkish terri- 
tory. She wants Constantinople itself, and all the Euro- 
pean provinces of Turkey, and the independent Balkan 
provinces, with all she can get of Asia Minor. A small in- 
cident which has just occurred would have serious results 
if it were not that there are other powers besides Russia 
which are watching and resisting her. While the wife and 
daughter of the Dragoman of the Russian Embassy were 
walking in the garden near their grounds they were seized 
and forcibly kissed by a Turkish officer and five Turkish 
students. A party of sailors belonging to a Russian dis- 
patch boat, heard their screams and hastening to the place 
seized the aggressors. The Turkish Government asked 
that they be delivered up for punishment, but the Russian 
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Embassy refused to give them up on the ground that Turk- 
ish justice is illusory altho later they were given up andim- 
mediately punished. Lilusory enough it is, as has just been 
illustrated for the thousandth time in the case of the Kurd 
ish chief, whose murders and outrages are so notorious, 
but whose trial has failed soignominiously. It would have 
been perfectly easy for Russia to make this a pretext for war 
just as France made it a pretext for a war Of conquest when 
the Dey of Algiers struck the French Envoy with bis fan. 
Russia has other grievances, or rather pretexts which she 
can easily bring up, and especially the failure thus far to 
pay a certain war indemnity; a claim which Russia keeps 
carefully on band to be revised and used whenever she 
wants to make a disturbance with Turkey. 











.-.-An American boy, whom we know of, was taken by 
his father, a clergyman of this neighborhood, to England 
two or three years ago, and was put into an English board- 
ing school. The boy had shortly before leaving this coun- 
try made confession of Jesus Christ and joined the Chris- 
tian Church. The first night that he was in the school, he 
knelt down by his bed in the boys’ dormitory for his even- 
ing prayer, as was hiscustom. But it was not the custom 
of the other boys, and they began to call out at him, and 
one of them threw a boot at him. Our young friend was a 
stranger to them all, and had no brave champion, as had 
the little boy in ‘Tom Brown at Rugby ”’ to protect him, 
and so he protected himself. He cut his prayer short, and 
jumped up and went for that heathen boy, and had the 
fight out then and there, and after giving him a good 
whipping, he went back to his bedside and finished his de- 
votions in peace. He was not troubled afterward, and soon 
won the respect of the whole school, not only for his faith- 
fulness in his studies, but, what boys appreciate quite as 
much, his ability to be a leader in all athletic sports. They 
understood that manliness, which our English Bible trans- 
lates as ‘‘ virtue.” 


.... The report we had from Cedar Keys, Fla., about the 
escapades of Mayor Cottrell, who had terrorized the city so 
long, was bad enough, but not half so bad as the story 
which now comes of the sympathy of the majority of the 
people for Cottrell to such an extent thatthe United States 
Collector of the Port and the postmaster are threatened, 
and their lives, it is believed, would not be safe but forthe 
presence of the United States cutter ‘“‘ McLane” under 
charge of Captain Smyth. Attempts having been made to 
intimidate the postmaster, Captain Smyth declared that 
if anything further was done he would station guards in 
the post-office and himself direct the handling of the mail, 
or would recommend that the post-office be closed. The 
safety and peace of the city seems to depend upon the pres- 
ence of this United States boat. Wecan hardly conceive 
what is the state of civilization of a town which has such 
a shamefal public sentiment. 


...-ln the investigation of the affairs of this city con- 
ducted by the Seaate Committee under Mr. Fassett as act- 
ing chairman, while the short-comings of the Excise Board 
were under consideration, one of the witnesses referred to 
the protests made by the Paulist Fathers against the loca- 
tion of a saloon near their church. He said, by way of 
comment, that Catholic clergymen take a great deal more 
interest in such matters than do Protestant clergymen, and 
are at much greater pains to protect their parishes. There 
may be special reason why they should; but it is a fault of 
any minister if he is not active to prevent the location of a 
saloon near his church, even if he thinks that those likely 
to be affected by it do not belong to his own fiock. © 


...-The ground on which the Supreme Court of the 
United States decides the Fiske suit against Cornell Uni- 
versity is that the University is by its charter limited in 
the amount of property which it can lawfully receive and 
hold, that it had already reached that limit, that it hence 
cannot receive the liberal bequest made by Mrs. Jennie 
McGraw Fiske. and that, consequently, the property so be- 
queathed by her must goto her lawful heirs, and not to 
the University. This ends the legal controversy at a heavy 
loss to the University, and confirms the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of this State. 


...-Mr. Joseph Meeks, the lawyer who figured as referee 
in the Flack divorce suit, and was subsequently convicted, 
sentenced and punished as a conspirator, being ordered to 
appear before the Supreme Court of this city and show 
cause why heshould not be disbarred, has taken time by 
the forelock, and turned himself out of the legal profession 
by resignation as counselor and attorney-at law in. this 
State. The court would no doubt have disbarred him if 
he had waited for its action. We donot see that Judge 
Bookstaver’s position is really any better. 


...Filibustering expeditions since the time of Captain 
Walker have not. been very successful, and we do not won- 
der that the officials in Mexico smile at the rumor of 
another; and we think it very likely that the plot for a de- 
scent upon Lower California with the purpose of wresting 
it from Mexico, having been exposed, there is no davger of 
anybody losing his lifeinit. Certainly the public senti- 
ment of the United States would not encourage any such 
crazy hostility against a friendly power. 


.... The Supreme Court of the United States has rendered 
another decision in regard to Virginia repudiation, pro- 
nouncing all State laws uncunstitutional that are incon- 
sistent with the contract made by the State under the pro- 
visions of the Funding Act of 1871. One.would think it 
about time for Virginia to give up this contest, to take 
the back track, and deal justly and honestly with her bond- 
holders. The Supreme tribunal in the land has repeatedly 
decided the issue against her. 


....-The law of Kansas is, that criminals condemned to 
death shall be confined for one year after sentence in the 
penitentiary, and then be executed at the pleasure of the 
Governor. Senator Ingalls says: 


“ The result is an accumulation of a job lot of eonvicted fel- 
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ons, whose lives have been judicially forfeited, instead of being 
abbreviated, are indefinitely prolonged by improved diet. scien- 
tific sanitary regulations, and enforced good habits, at the ex- 
pense of the State.” 


----An intelligent and critical correspondent in New 
Mexico adds one to the abuses of the English language to 
which he would have us say *‘Don’t.”” The error is found 
in such sentences as “It don’t matter,” or “He don’t 
care.’”’ We willadd to the “don’ts” the following. Don’t 
for pity’s sake, say charch for church: it is now almost as 
common asitis horrible; and Don’t for merc;’s sake say 
marcy for mercy. 


....-Congressman McKinley, the Chairman of the Com- 
mitiee on Ways and Means, has fought a brilliant battle 
and won a splendid victory, in the preparation of the new 
Tariff Bill, and in carrying it victoriously through the 
House of Representatives. He has proved himself to be an 
able leader, and more than a match for the strongest Dem- 
ocrat in the House. The country will have further use for 
him. 











....-Governor Hill has signed the bill lately passed by the 
Legislature of New York, “ prohibiting minors from 
smoking in the streets and other public places.’”’ Now, 
Governor, if this is constitutional, we hope you, on 
your successor in office, will bave a chance to sign a 
similar bill, prohibiting all others from ‘‘smoking in 
the streets and other public places.”’ 


-.--The Sun, of this city, is quite right in the opinion 
that ‘‘ to license the Canadian railways to continue in the 
inter state carrying trade is like issuing a letter of 
marque to an alien enemy to prey upon American inter- 
ests.” Congress ought to see to it that this is not the 
practical result of its legislation in regard to inter-state 
commerce. 


.--.-The remains of President Garfield were last week re- 
moved from the public vault to the crypt which is to be 
their permanent resting-place until the resurrection shall 
awake the dead. Thiscrypt is part of a splendid monu- 
ment erected in memory of the lamented President, the 
manner of whose death filled the nation with indignation 
and sorrow. : 


....- Lottery tickets seem to be very plentiful in Louisiana 
just now. The Southwestern Christian Advocate tells of 
a brother who got things so mixed up that he presented a 
lottery ticket for admission to a love-feast. Professed 
Christians are coming to be among the strongest support- 
ers of the lottery, says a local paper. 


....If it be true, as asserted, that the natural increase 
of the Protestant population of New England is less than 
that of the Catholic, then the only remedy we can suggest 
is earlier marriages. People who marry at thirty or 
thirty-five cannot expect to have families like those who 
marry at twenty or twenty-five. 


.... The Supreme Court of the United States expressed its 
opinion of lotteries when it said: ‘‘They are a species of 
gambling and wrong in their influences. They disturb the 
checks and balances of a well-ordered community.’’ No 
wise government will license or tolerate such moral nui- 
sances. 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost has returned with his family 
to this country after spending two years in successful evan- 
gelistic work in Great Britain. He will remain during the 
summer at Waterbury, Conn., and will then accept invita- 
tions to go to India for similar service there. 


-»--The article ‘Why not Endow our Churches,’ by W. 
S. Rainsford, D.D., which appeared in our last issue of 
May 22d, also appears in The Churchman of May 24th. It 
was written at our request and for our columns. 








THE Christ of the Gospel history is certainly a great 
being in the effects produced by his life and death. This 
greatness in the effects finds its proper explanation in the 
greatness of himself. Compared with his all other great- 
ness, except that of God himself, dwindles into insignifi- 
cance. 


....It is said of Jesus that he loved Lazarus, and also 
that he ‘‘loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” 
(John xi, 3-5.) These persons were objects of special affec- 
tion with Jesus. They had bestowed their special affec- 
tions on him, and called forth corresponding affections 
toward them. Jesus appreciated their spiritual attitude 
toward him, and felt toward them as he did not toward the 
scribes and Pharisees. 


....-The intercourse of Jesus with his twelve disciples 
was not only constant but familiar and unrestrained, so 
that they had free access to him, and spoke to him in the 
companionable way; and yet it was not the intercourse of 
equals. Jesus always assumed his superiority to them, and 
does not appear ever to have consulted them as to what he 


should do or say. They looked upon him as their Master, 
and upon themselves as subordinate to him. 


....The shortest verse in the Bible consists of these two 
words: “ Jesus wept.” (John xi, 35.) Jesus had a human 
as well as a divine nature; and tears of tender and affec- 
tionate sympathy ran down his cheeks, as he witnessed the 
grief of Mary and Martha over the death of their brother 
Lazarus. We here see his humanity, and in the resurrec- 


tion of Lazarus soon after we equally see his divinity. 
— Saviour is a theanthropic Christ, being divine and 
uman. ‘ 


....There is not a little silly talk among some superficial 
thinkers about modernizing Christianity, so as to adjust 
it to the demands of thought in the present age. They 
might as well undertake to modernize the old-fashioned 
sun that shines inthe heavens. The only Christianity that 
is worth anything is that found in the Word of God; and 
that will stand just as long as God’s Word stands, and 


stand just as it isin that Word, no matter whether men 
like it or dislike it. This Word will not be amended in 
order to please anybody. 
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WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 
THE MECHOD OF AMENDMENT DECIVED. 
DISCUSSION ON REVISION. 

A COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO FORMULATE AMENDMENTS, 

ACTION AS TO A CONSENSUS CREED. ° 


The Story of the Week, 
BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., 
MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1888. 








FRIDAY was a field day in the General Assembly. The 
subject of revision was, of course, the one for which 
the Assembly and entire Church had been waiting. The 
constitutional method of effecting changes in the Con- 
fession of Faith and Form of Government was reached 
on Thursday. The Assembly had been divided on the 
powers of the General Assembly. As your readers are 
aware the Special Committee on effecting changes in 
the Confession of Faith had beea appointed for the pur- 
pose of meeting the views of those who were unable to 
agree to some of the provisions of the report which had 
been offered. The report of that Committee presented, 
in the judgment of a good many, the critical point in all 
the revision discussion. It was, therefore, a great relief 
when that critical point was safely passed in the adoption 
of this report. It provides that after the Assembly has 
passed on an overture as to its form and constitutionality, 
its hall then be debated in the presbyteries, and if approv- 
ed by two-thirds of them the General Assembly shall give 
it final enactment. This was somewhat of a compro- 
mise between those who believed the Assembly had, and 
and those whoclaimed the Assembly had not, legislative 
power. The report was adopted with good unanimity. 
Thus the ground was cleared for the consideration of 
the revision question proper. 

Dr. Patton, as Chairman of the Committee, on tabu- 
lating the result of the votes of the presbyteries, made 
his report, in which it was found that one hundred and 
thirty-four presbyteries had voted in favor of revision; 
thit sixty-eight had voted against it: that two had 
taken action so peculiar that it was difficult to count 
them in any category, and some had failed to vote at 
all, The vote then was practically two-thirds in favor 
of revision. 

The report of the Committee was accepted after a pro- 
longed debate, and then began the revision battle in 
earnest. It came before the Assembly first in a proposi- 
tion made by Dr. MacCracken, providing that che Com- 
mittee on Revision should be nominated by the Modera- 
tor from lists previously submitted by the synods in cer- 
tain ratio. This was regarded as somewhat cumbrous, 
and an amendment was offered by Mr. Henry Day, 
of New York, providing for the nominations of the com- 

mittce through a Nominating Committee, appointed by 
the Moderator. Dr. Patton presented a substitute, the 
main object of which was to restrict the powers of the 
coumittee to be appointed. Insupport of this substitute 
he made one of the most able speeches pronounced be- 
fore the Assembly. It was characterized by great intel- 
lectual acumen, by logical force, and hy a certain mag- 
nanimity which won for him the most hearty encomi- 
ums of the Assembly. It was feared by many that the 
minority would adopt an obstructionary policy. Indeed, 
there were a good many rumors in the air that the consti- 
tutionality of the overture submitting revision would be 
again questioned. It was, therefore, a matter of pro- 
found gratification when Dr.Patton announced that it was 
the undoubted wish of the Presbyterian Church to have 
revision, and that, while he personally did not believe in 

the necessity of it, he would not resist the will of the 
majority. He was willirg to have revision, and he only 
pleaded that the committee to be appointed should be so 
limited that the revision should not impair the integrity 
of the Calvinistic system embodied in the Confession; 
that they should confine their revision to phraseology 
such as might be necessary to remove popular misunder- 
standing. His resolution, however, encountered serious 
objection from many prominent menin the Assembly, 
especially that part of his resolution which would con- 
fine revision to changes in phraseology. The fact is, the 
overture of the last Assembly did not so confine the 
action of the presbyteries. They had voted in many 
cases that revision should not be merely verbal and not 
merely to-remove popular misunderstanding. It was 
contended that the objections to the Confession of Faith 
are not based on its ambiguity. On the contrary, it is 
often startlingly explicit, saying in unmistakable terms 
things which are no longer believed. It was around 
this resolution that the main battle of the debate was 
waged. Dr. Van Dyke appealed earnestly the anti- 
revision people to join the general movement, saying 
the revision train bad started and would stop at Prince- 
ton Junction to take on passengers. 

One of the clearest, most fraternaland most winning 
presentations of the case on behalf of the paper presented 
by Mr. Day was made by Dr. Morris, of Lane Seminary, 
asking that the spirit of union which had becn mani- 
fested in the beginning might be continued and arging 
for such mutual concessions as would bring the three 
papers before the Assembly into harmony. 
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papers were referred to a Special Committee who were 
to combine them in such a manner as would be satis- 
factory to all parties in the Assembly. 
It was greatly feared this Committee would not be 
able toagree. For while there was only one important 
difference, yet that one point marked the division be- 
tween the Revisionists and those who had been the 
anti-Revisionists. The latter party expressed them- 
selves as ready to yield to revision on the one con- 
dition that it should be confined to purely verbal 
changes. This was the marrowof Dr. Patton’s substi- 
tute for the other papers. It was the last stand of those 
opposed to revision. They were keen enough to see 
that this sort of revision would be not at all that for 
which the presbyteries had expressed desire, and that it 
would practically defeat revision. But the Assembly 
was keen enough to see it also. It steadily refused to 
agree to such a surrender of that for which the majority 
of the presbyteries had striven. Besides Mr. Day’s res- 
olution was more explicit, stating the whole process of 
revision from beginning to end. It bad in it alsoan 
element of popularity from the fact that it gave all the 
Synods a share in the naming of the Committee. 
Saturday morning dawned serenely. Once more the 
spirit of harmony was dominant. The Assembly waited 
with breathless interest for the report of the Special 
Committee, and when it was declared that they had 
agreed with entire unanimity upon their report, there 
were manifestations of the profoundest feeling and 
gratification. Many were in tears. It was adopted with 
but one dissenting voice, and so the way was prepared 
for the announcement by the Moderator of the Commit. 
tee on Nomination composed of one member from each 
synod inthe Church. Thecemmittee was named at once, 
a good committee with Dr. W.C. Roberts as chairman. 
The exact situation may be stated as follows: The General 
Assembly has decided that a committee of twenty-five, 
fifteen ministers and ten elders, shall proceed to formu- 
late a revision of the Confession of Faith and submit 
the result of their work to the next General Assembly. 
In this formulation there is no restriction put upon it, 
except that it shall propose no revision which shall inter- 
fere with the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system of doctrine held by the Church, and further- 
more that their work shall be based upon the returns 
made by the presbyteries. As is very well known, those 
returns comprise, first, a revision of the third chapter so 
far as to modify or eliminate the doctrine of reprobation 
and preterition. The tenth chapteris to be so amended 
as to avoid the implication that any children dying in 
infancy are lost, and to modify or remove the deviara- 
tion regarding the impossibility of the salvation of the 
heathen who have never beard the Gospel. It will bein 
their province also, under these directions, if they see 
fit, to eliminate from the Confession those statements 
which declare that the Church of Rome is idolatrous and 
that the Pope is anti-Cbrist. It is probable that the 
Committee will confine its revision within these bounds. 
There was no such consensus of agreement upon other 
points as to imply a general desire for revision regard- 
ing them. In addition to the changes thus indicated in 
the Confession of Faith there has been expressed a 
general desire that there should be put into the Confes- 
sion a fuller and more adequate statement of the love of 
God for all mankind and of the free offer of the Gospel 
to all. These points will also be taken into consideration 
by the Committee, It is probable that anti-Revisionists 
will be put upon the Committee in about the ratio in 
which the vote of the presbyteries stood. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that the revision will be conserva- 
tive and will probably he adopted by surprising unanim- 
ity in the presbyteries. 
Another matter of profound interest, and closely con- 
nected with revision, came up on Saturday morning, 
viz., the question of a newcreed. Many in and out 
of the Assembly looked to this with more ¢xpectation 
than to the matter of revision. Indeed, a goodly num- 
ber in the Assembly, while willing to enter on the ex- 
periment of revision had but little hope of the suc- 
cess of it. Others, who bad yielded to the majority, 
did nut desire the success of it. Still others who be- 
lieved in revision believed also in the something more 
which the adoption of a new creed seemed to offer. 
So the movement developed marked strength at the 
outset. When the deck was cleared for this subject, 
and the Committee on Bills and Overtures had reported 
recommending the appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare a new creed which should not be a substitute for 
the Confession, but should be explanatory and for prac- 
tical use in the churches, Dr. Herrick Johnson was at 
once on his feet to oppose it. His fear was—no mat- 
ter how guarded—the effect would be to displace the 
Confession. He spoke earnestly, but not convincingly. 
It was shown in reply that a new creed was specially 
demanded now when on both continents systems of 


theology are undergoing revision. It would constitute 
a bond of unity underneath all doctrinal divisions and 
changes. It was also shown that it would rather con- 
firm the hold of the Church on that Confession which 
it would so tersely keep before the people. 


the Confession would remain as the rule of ordination, 
and the foundation of institutions; but the new creed 
would, like the flag of the army, be the rallying sign for 
all the members of the great and scattered Presbyterian 
family. 





At the close of the debate on Friday evening the three 


Of course 


the approval given by Dr. R. M. Patterson, of Philadel- 
pbia. He is a pronounced anti Revisionist and has the 
courage of his convictions and resisted revision to the 
end. But he took the floor in favor of a consensus creed 
—brlieved it timely and needed, and hoped the Church 
would agree on its formulation. His speech made a 
marked impression, and probably gained some votes 
from the conservative side of the house—if so barmoni- 
ous an Assembly can be said to have any sides. 

the new creed was carried by a great majority. 
Indeed, the vote against it was very light. The New 
York men who had been all along earnest in their de- 
sire in this direction were corresponding'y happy. Now, 
if, as is not to be doubted, the Moderator shall appoint a 
committee conspicuous for scholarship and wisdom, we 
may hope within a few years to have a credo which the 
whole Reformed family can repeat in absolute unison. 
The practical value of it, in these days of tendencies to- 
ward Church unity, can hardly be over-estimated. 

As the readers of THz INDEPENDENT are aware the 
Assembly has telked unity much wider than that of 
Presbyterian Churches. The report of the Cow mittee 
on Church Unity was finally adopted on Saturday, 
nearly as 1t came from the hands of the Committee. 
The only change made by the Assembly was in qu:l- 
ifying slightly the expression of approval of the positions 
taken by the Committee in their correspondence with 
the Episcopal Church, sothat the report should-read that 
the Assembly approves, in general, the position taken 
by the Committee. This change was made necessary 
to satisfy some who thought the report bad spoken too 
strongly of the Nicene Creed as a sufficient doctrinal 
basis of negotiation. 

The Committee was continued. The venerable chair- 
man, Dr. Joseph T. Smith, remains sanguine in the hope 
that at some day not so very far away there will be prac- 
tical union between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
and therefore probably also between Presbyterians and 
the other evangelical denominations. And why not? 
Will the Saviour’s prayer never be fully answered? The 
harmonizing wonders of this Assembly give us hope for 
still broader and closer fellowship. 

It is important to say a further word about the affairs 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. The storm 
which was threatened last week by the report of the 
Special Committee has been happily averted. The whole 
matter has been referred to a competent committee to 
report to the next Assembly. And this not with any 
purpose to smother information or investigation, but 
under the conviction which was forced upon the Assem- 
bly that the Board had not been sufficiently taken into 
confidence by the last committee, and did not havea 
full opportunity to explain its affairs. It should also be 
said that there was no charge in that report against the 
absolute integrity of tne Board, and every one connected 
with its affairs. It was only a sharp indictment against 
the business methods in use by the Board. The sew 
committee is to have the benefit of the investigations of 
last year. It is composed of experts, and will doubtless 
be able to make a complete report to the next Assembly. 
Another matter of general interest came up in the 
consi‘leration of a report offered by Dr. Warfield on the 
Order of Deaconesses, It recommended an overture to 
the preshyteries calling for their vote upon the desira- 
bility of resuscitating what was claimed to be an order 
in the Apostolic Church. Action was deferred till this 
week. lt will doubtless be adopted with a probable 
amendment which will avoid saying positively that the 
Order of Deaconesses is of Apostolic origin. There is no 
doubt it existed early in the history of the Church—but 
many do doubt the sufficiency of evidence in the New 
Testament for its existence in the days of che Apostles. 
But it is quite in keeping with the organizing spirit of 
this age to revive this order of the early ages. It is 
greatly needed. It is now in vogue in some Presbyterian 
cburches. It should have the explicit sanction and 
direction of our Form of Government. 

Reviewing now in a general glance the make up and 
proceedings of the one hundred and second General 
Assembly, it may be said: first, it was a very level body 
of men. The level was a pretty high one, too. There 
were no cranks. There were no hobby-rideis. There 
were no interminable speech-makers, There were no 
small parliamentarians, no incarnate points of order. 
There were plenty of men competent to lead in avy 
debate. If asked for the one prevailing characteristic, I 
would say, brotherly love. There was not one harsh 
word, not one unbrotherly personality, not one ucrimo- 
nious debate. And this was the Assembiy toward which 
the Church and the world had looked as a great battle- 
field. It was more like a Jove feast. The prayers of the 
saints have been answered. The spirit of unity is the 
spirit of the Lord. Say it to the world that the Presby- 
terian Church is strong enough, brave enough and 
brotherly enough to undertake the most critical changes 
without one unfraternal word. Surely this is the oil on 
Aaron's beard, and the dew on Hermon. 

Again, the review of the year’s work indicated gen- 
eral progress along the whole line. It is true two of the 
Boards reported large debts; but there has been no re- 
trenchment, and the debts are not regarded with dis- 
couragement, only with a cheerful purpose by special 
effort between now snd October to wipe them out. It 
will be done. 

The Freedmen’s Board has had unusual prosperity. 
The Board of College Aid has had large bequests, has 
done a large work, and is out of debt. The theological 
seminaries have had a good year. A number of them 
report very large additions to their resources, notably 
Union, McCormick and San Francisco. The last has 
received an endowment of more than $300,000 during 
the year. 

The one serious shadow on the rapid progress of the 
Presbyterian Church is the lack of men. We need more 
students in our seminaries and more ministers for our 
churcbes and mission stations. Our system of making 
ministers must be made more pliable. Without lower- 
ing our educational standard, we must in some way 
avail ourselves of the consecrated gifts of those who, 
without full collegiate training, are willing to give 
themselves to the service of Christ. The standard of 
ministerial education needs to be lifted higher. The 
gates to the harvest-field need to be swung wider, The 
Church is working on this problem. 

The Assembly now closing will be historic. By it the 
Church has taken two long steps forward. But the 
work is yet to be done. It has only been undertaken, 
That the spirit of divine wisdom and grace may guide 
all the steps toward the goal before us, all good men 





As unexpected as the opposition by Dr. Johnson was 


will pray. 
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AND A STAFF OF REPORTERS. 


SECOND WEEK. 
MONDAY, MAY 19th—MORNING SESSION. 


Dr. KEMPSHALL offered the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Methods of Effect- 
ing Changes in the Confession of Faith and the Constitution of the 
Church be, and it is, hereby referred back to the Committee for further 
consideration, with instractions to report as soon as practicable to this 
Assembly; and that said Committee be enl: by the addition of 
seven new members, to be appointed by the Moderator. Second: That 
all amendments to said report now before the Assembly be referred to 
said Committee, and any ber of the A y having amendments 
which they wish to offer, are requested to hand them to the Committee 
for consideration.” 

Dr. Francis L. Patton: Mr. Moderator, I rise to second 


that motion. 
DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT ON METHODS OF AMENDMENT. 

Dr. Roberts (the Stated Clerk): I think it would be a very proper mo- 
tion at a iater stage in the proceedings to have a reference such as has 
been offered. But I believe that this General Assembly ought to give 
full opportunity for the offering of all amendments upon the floor; that 
a@ method of procedure such as the following should be adopted: That 
speeches upon the general question should first be made, the chairman 
being given, prior to this reference to the Committee, that which is his 
right—the right to address the Assembly upon the question in full. I 
do not hesitate to say to this Assembly that, from my standpoint, neither 
the facts nor the principles nor the practice connected with the ques- 
tion before them have yet been accurately stated. Now, another point. 
After having heard the question in general, I think that the Assembly 
should take up the various sections one by one; that is, dealing with 
the report seriatim, allowing short speeches to be made and amend- 
ments to be offered, and that when the entire body of amendments 
adopted by the house are in the possession of the officers of the Assem- 
bly, that the report as amended should be referred to the Committee, 
increased in number, for final formulation. 

Dr. Kempshall: I wish to say that I offered this resolution, not as a 
member of the Committee at all, but in my individual capacity asa 
member of this Assembly. I am sure that my beloved brother, Dr. 
Roberts, the Chairman of the Committee, with whom I have beenin 
c mference through our discussion upon this question, will not attribute 
to me any idea of ignoring him, or with any thought of trying to pre- 
vent his making a speech or presenting his views in full in regard to 
this matter. I have offered this resolution at this juncture, believing 
that it is wise and best to offer it now, for one or two reasons, First, 
it 18 to save the most important time of this Assembly from being frit- 
tered away. We have had two days of discussion upon this report, in 
which discussion there have been brought out the main points before 
us, about which we in a measure differ. Surely, we have enjoyed th's 
debate. We have had the intellectual giants of our body 1n this wrest- 
ling match, and I rejoice thatit has been free from acrimony. Now, 
my whole belief is that we have thrashed the grain from the straw 
sufficiently tu proceed to the winnewing process. If we continue the 
debate now with amendments to be brought in, as mv brother sug- 
gests, to be discussed here onthe floor, and if we spend three days 
more in debating questions, some of them perhaps of comparatively 
minor importance, why it won’t result in any goo). Ido not wisn to 
take too optimistic a view where perhaps the wish,is father to the 
thought; but I believe that if my resolution is adopted and brethren 
get together in the Committee and talk over the differences which 
now exist between them they would find that by conceding 
a@ little upon both sides we can unite upon a report that 
we can adopt, almost, I may say, unanimously, and send it down from 
this General Assembly. Hardly a new point has been suggested here. 
I think by concediag a little here and a little there, we shall arrive at 
@ updanimous result. If we adopt that principle, I think we shall 
reach a most happy conclusion, and it must be conducted on this 
principle of yielding a liit!e on both sides,on the idea suggested by 
the old Scotchman in one of Dean Ramsey’s stories, in which it is re- 
lated that a major in the English Army im India, coming bome, was 
invited by friends in the Highlands to visit them. They gave him a 
big dinner, and at the table he was narratiog his wonderful experi- 
ences a8 @ imnter in India. The Scotchman, being naturally grave, 
heard his story so quietly and with so little apparent incredulity that 
the major was encouraged to tell the story that upon one occasion he 
had bagged a panther sixteen feet long. The old Scotchman, with 
a quiet smile, exclaimed: “Ye have some big beasts in India, to be 
sure; we have none such in the Highland; but we hear some big 
things here. I remember when I was a boy my father came in with 
a boat from herring fishing, and when they had gotten the fish all out 
of the boat they had among the herring a skate, and they laid the 
skate on the ground and he covered just an acre. [Laughter.] The 
Major was incensed, for the Scotchmen all laughed because they 
thought that the Highlander had rather got the better of the soldier. 
So in the morning the Major sent his orderly to the Scotchman with a 
note saying that he had insulted him and that he must give him satis- 
faction. The old Scotchman read the note and said: “ What does 
he mean? That I must fight bim? You go back to your master and 
tell him that if he will take a few feet off the panther we will see 
what can be done about the skate.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Now, I think if the Chairman of the Committee will take a few feet 
off the panther we will see what can be done about the skate. You 
may say revision. or anti-revision, we are simpiy Presbyterians to- 
day sticking to the guidance of Gud to find a way by which in the fu- 
ture we can save the Church from traveling as it bas for oue hundred 
years through an interminable jungle of contradictions and various 
interpretations of the Adopting Act. But, brethren, you see the dan- 
ger. If you continue the discussion under amendment, I submit it to 
your judgment calmly, is there not some reason to apprehend that 
under the pressure and eloquence of the fires which stir the hearts of 
some of the brethren some little remark will be made that will seem 
to have a personal harb to the arrow, and then a brother on the other 
side will fee] constrained to rise to a point of order; and so we may 
get iato a strife abont mere words. For example, our good Brother 
Junkin—who, if you believe in heredity, is a dyed-in-the-wool old 
schoo! Presbyterian, and I may be permitted to say that I have been 
tanned in the same vat myself, and yet we happen to be upon opp:site 
sides ia this matter just now—and you saw that it happened that 
Brother Junkin made a remark (I understood him, I know him and 
I didn’t care anything about it) which my good Brother Roberts felt 
a little irritated at because it seemed to be a reflection on the Com- 
mittee. Brother Junkin said that the report was revolutionary. By 
logical sequence, then, I must be a revolutiopist, and besides that, a 
two-backets-of-water man. (Laaghter.) Now, eitherone is 98 much as 
one maa can stand. Ithank you for listening to me. I have said 
now m.re than I intended to. 

Dr. Francis L. Patton: Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren:—This 
motion is made, and I second it, iu the name and in behalf of peace 
and harmony aud brotherly love. That is the only motive that in- 
fluenced me. I believe that with the variety of opivion expressed 
and already in possession of the Assembly a committee such as the 
Moderator will appoiat in the exercise of his wisdum will be able 
after due deliberation and without mach lapse of time to bring ina 
Teport that will meet with tne approval of this beady and pass, I trust, 
with adsolgte uganimity. [Aoplause.) And J would faiy hope that 











this Assembly might be willing to recommit this resolution to the 
Committee without debate. But I would say one thing, and it seems 
tome only fair. We bave heard speakers on opposite sides, but we have 
not heard the Chairman of the Committee upon this subject, and I 
trustthat the Assembly will by common consent agreeto hear the 
Chairman of this Committee: and then when we have heard him let 
us pass this resolutiop. [Applause.) 

Dr. Herrick Johnson: I think the Chairman of this Committee 
should have been consulted in reference to this motion. It may, per- 
haps, have been an oversight. Now, I remember seven years ago a 
report of the Committee on the Revision of the Book of Discipline 
came before the General Assembly, meeting in this very building, 
and that report was taken up item by item without any attempt being 
made to refer it to a special committee. All parties had a right, not 
only to offer amendments, but te explain and support them before 
the house. If this reference be made these amendments will simply 
be carried to that Committee and the Committee can do what they 
please with them and then the whole matter will again have to be 
brought back to the Assembly when we may once more be launched 
in an endless discussion. Now, why cannot we do just as the Assem- 
bly of seven years ago did in regard to the report on the revision of 
the Book of Discipline? They were taken up one by one. Here we 
have areport of a committee of only four or five articles, and if we 
should begin as soon as the Chairman of the Committe has been heard 
in the getieral debate, and as soon as Dr. Erskine has been heard—and 
a word or twothat I myself should say on the subject (Laughter]—why, 
instead of two days on this discussion, we have had only about four 
hours. Bear in mind that there aie many bretbren here who have 
amendments to suggest and who want to suggest them. Bear in mind 
also that tue current thought has been such to my mind, as well asto 
Dr. Patton’s, that by a little further discussion on the general subject, 
and then taking up these five or six #rticles seriatim, I believe that in 
one-balf day this Assembly may come to a conclusion in regard to the 
matter and thea refer the report, as the Chairman of the Committee 
has suggested, for verbal modification so that it may be fully adjusted 
to the sitaation. I, therefore, offer an amenament, that this matter 
be laid on the table. 

A Member: I second that. 

The resulc being in doubt, a division was called for, and 
the motion was declared lost. 

The Moderator: Brethren, the order of the day has come, 
and this goes over as unfinished business and will be re- 
sumed at half-past eleven o’clock. 

Dr. Morris, Chairman of the Standing Committee on the 
subject of missions among the Freedmen, read the report 
of that Committee, which was received. The Board in its 
report for the year said among other things: 


“ This has certainty been the most gratifying, and in some regards 
the most prosperous year in the Board’s history. The receipts of the 
Board during the year amount to $176,325.69, against $134,450.88 from 
the same sources last year, a gain of $41,874.72. It is gratifying to re- 
cord, also, that the freedmen have given $3,464.21 toward the support 
of their own churches and schools, Add to this the sum they have 
paid for scholarships in Scotia Seminary, $4,961, and in Mary Allen 
Seminary, $2,784, and we find they bave given $40,209.21 toward self- 
support. These last mentioned sums are not incladed in the r pt 
of the Board. 

* We have sustained in the field during the year 316 missionaries, of 
whom 25% are colored, an increase of twenty-six over last year. The 
following table will siow the work of the year in detail: 









** CHURCHES. 

Organized during the year,.........66 ....eseeeee 9 

Whole number care ofthe Board................ W5 

Communicants added on examination, 1,290...! 4 569 

te “« * certificate 33...§ ™* 

es —— of communicants.... ... ... 16,502 
aptized—adults ’ 
“6 infants...... sort 1,296” 


Dr. Allen said in bis speech: 


The close of this ecclesiastical year completes the first quarter of 
acentury of the work of this Board. The difficulties that were to be 
surmounted were almost beyond comprehension when the work be- 
gan. Before the smoke of the battle-fields of the Soutn had fairly 
cleared away thirty-six devuted men and women had gone and com- 
mence! the work of evangelization among the four millions of hu- 
man beings, slaves just out of bondage, suddenly mace free and just 
as suddenly made voters and citizens of this great Republic, while 
not one in two hundred of them could read the first line of the laws 
that governed the land. A man who goes as a missionary to Africais 
made a heroin the Church; but the men and women who went to 
teach these poor Africans in our own country gained no honor and 
respect, bat very often shame and reproach. To-day the Presbyteri- 
en Church has in this work 316 missionaries, of whom 252 are colored, 
117 being educated colored preachers. and among them 128 educated 
colored teachers. We have 254 Sunday-schools, with 17,502 scholars. 
We have 245 churches an‘ 78 school, with over 10,000 scholars. We 
nave acollege for educating young men for teachers and preachers, 
and four seminaries. We have struck a quarry of black marble down 
in the South, the stones of which we are getting out and polishing with 
the on Sermon the Mount, with the Eighth and Ninth of Romans, and 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, s> that they won’t need revision 
when we get them all reared in place in the grand Presbyterian Tem- 
ple. [Applause.) 

Iam not concerned about what people call the Negro Problem. 
Let us educate and Christianize these people, and God wili take care 
of the Negro question. 

The speaker pictured with eloquent pathos the condition of these 
Negroes when the teachers and missionaries of the Church first weot 
among tLem, and urged that more attention should be bestowed upon 
the subject of their education and evangelhzation. He referred to 
their large increase in numbers, and y;redicted that within ten years 
they will control the political destinies of eight of our Southern 
States, and closed with a fervent appeal to the churches to be more 
liberal in their contributions for this cause. 

Mr. Henry Day,of New York, followed in a brief address, in which 
he referred to the fact that while we are sending missionaries to the 
far-off heathen, we are not paying enough attention to thosein our 
midst. He betieved that it was a question of self-defense and of duty 
to educate and Christianize the Negro, otherwise they would be man- 
ipulated by the contending political parties with a result dangerous to 
the structure of our social system. He urged, in conclusion, that the 
Church contribute to this Board for the ensuing year at least $250,000. 

The Rev. William A. Alexander, of the Presbytery of Cape Fear, an 
educated Negro minister, made an eloquent address, in which he de- 
picted the condition of his race twenty-five years ago, and defined 
their present status. He believed that the Presbyterian Church was 
doing more than any other religious body to solve the Negro problem. 
He spoke regretfully of the fact that the report of the Board had dis- 
couraged the overture sent upto the Assembly from the Presbytery 
of Cape Fear in relation to passing its applications tv the other 
Boards ot the Church through the Freedman’s Board. And he con- 
tended that the very fact that these colored people were beginning to 
think for the pselves, and to formalate overtures to this Assembly, 
was an evidence of the investment which the Church has made in that 
great Southern field. 

The Rev. H. H. Hunter, alsoa colored preacher of the Presby tery 


of Atlanta, claimed thatthe Presoyteriag Caarch bad already eolyed 
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the Negro problem by the results it had achieved in the past twenty - 
five years. He spoke of some of the persecutionsto which his race 
had been subjected potitically in South Carolina and displayed his 
political learning by the remark: “‘Iam always and everywhere a 
stalwart Republican.” 

Dr. Booth moved that the overture from the Cape Fear Presbytery 
be placed upon the docket for consideration hereafter. Dr. Crosby 
seconded the metion, and it was carried. 








The Report, with this exception, was then adopted. 

The hour having arrived to continue the discussion of 
the report of the Committee on Methods of Effecting 
Changes in the Confession of Faith and the Constitution 
of the Church, Dr. Thompson, of New York, said: 


I am in favor of recommitting the report to the enlarged Committee 
which has been proposed. There are two ways of getting at this. One 
48 to discuss the report with all the amendments that have been. and 
will be proposed, in open Assembly. That is the long road to the settle- 
ment of this question. The other way is to refer it to this enlarged 
Committee. We have been advised that this will be in the interest of 
peace and harmony, and it certsinly will be in the interest of saving 
time to this Assembly. Therefore, I am in favor of the reference as 
proposed; but I rose to say that, first of all, it is a parliamentary 
right, as well as an act of courtesy, to give to the Chairman of this 
Committee an opportunity to be heard in defense of the report as it is. 

Dr. Erskine: Mr. Moderator, I would say that the remarks that I 
proposed to submit would be in the direct line of this motion—to have 
the matter referred back to the Committee. J did not claim the floor 
to repeat what had been already said, because I think J could have 
said something which has not been brought to the attention of the 
Assembly; batif the matter goes in the direction now indicated | 
have no disposition to persist in claiming the floor now. 


DR. ROBERTS'S SPEECH. 


The Rev. Dr. William H. Roberts (the Stated Clerk): Mr. Moder_ 
ator and Brethren:—I do not intend to speak tothe Resolution of Refer- 
ence. I intend to speak to my report, leaving the Assembly without 
further remarks of mine as to the advisability of the reference of 
this matter a second time to the Committee. That is in your hands, 
and should be there without further influence from me as Chairman of 
the Committee. WhatI desire to do is, as I have sta'ed, to address 
you directly upon the report that you have in your hands. I make two 
preliminary stat ts. The first is this; That the revision issue did 
not enter into the preparation of this report in the slightest degree. It 
was areport argued and prepared on legal principles purely, fully 
and frankly discussed by the members of the Commi'tee, both by cor- 
respondence and face to fave. And the difficulties which consulted 
the Committee before they came to a conclusion were not the difficul- 
ties connected with the revision of the Confession of Faith: but the 
differences in opinion on constitutional matters, which you have 
heard expressed by varions members of this body. As many of you 
know, the Chairman of the Committee has been an anti-Revisionist, 
standing by his colors uotil he had been sc surrounded that he was 
compelled to surrender to his brethren. [Mingled applause and laugh- 
ter.) ; 

The second matter preliminary tothe report, which I desire to 
present to you, isthis: the great difference tetween private opinion 
and authoritative interpretation. WhatI may sy this morning is 
simply my opinion.. What avy other brother may ssy is simply 
his opinion. The authoritative interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion or of the Adopting Act is the prerogative of the Genera] As- 
sembly. You are here to-day, brethren, asthe Supreme Court of the 
Church to determine whether the interpretation given in the past by 
the General Assembly in the matter of constitutional methods of 
amendment, is right and proper. You can reverse the past if you de- 
sire. Itis your privilege as acourt. And it is well at this point, 
therefore, that you should have attention drawn to the difference be- 
tween private opinion and authoritative interpretation. You are to 
act not as individuals, but as a General Assembly. 

I now proceed to deal with the body of the report. In order to 
proceed in a definite and clear manner, I desire io take up first of 
all the Adopting Act.and ask what itis? I bave printed for the use of 
the Commissioners on slips the Adopting Act of 1788, and I desire you 
should consult these slips as I make mv argument. The punctuation 
may vary somewhat from the punctuation in the minutes of the Gen- 
eral Synod, but whether it does or does not is of so consequence. 
Punctuation does not count in lega! decuments as any lawyer present 
will tell you. What we wot is not punctuation, but the true intent 
and meaning of the General Synod. 

The first point I make is that the Adopting Act has not been read to 
you asa whole. You bave been misled as to what it ie. I hold 
in my hand the true Adopting Act, in the strict sense of that term. 
I am willing to regard the entire statute as the Adopting Act. 
but the question is what portion of that statute passed by the Generaj 
Synod enacted the Form 2f Government and the Book of Discipline 
as the Standards of the Church. You have had read to you only that 
portion of the Act whieh begins with the word “ Resolved.” The 
true Adopting Act isto be found preceding that word. Here itis. 

“The Synod rs fully considered the dranght of the Form 
of Government and Discioline, (which had beea laid down before 
it by its special Committee and considered) did, on a review of 
the whole, and hereby’ do ratify and adopt the same, as bow al- 
tered and amended, and the Vonstitution of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, “and order the same to be considered and strictly ob- 
served as tne rule of their proceedings, by all the inierior judica- 
tories belonging to the body.” 

That is the Adopting Act; that is the statute by which the Form of 
Government and Book of Discipline became our standard of Gov- 
ernment. What did the Syaod do next? After adoptiog the Consti- 
tution the Synod ordered *‘ that a correct copy be printed, and that 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now altered, be printed in 
full along with it, as making a part of the Constitution.” 

We have now had the Adopting Act, by which the Form of Govern- 
ment was adopted. Do you notice that in it there is no statement 
that the Confession of Faith was adopted? Tne impression, possibly, 
has been made upon you that the Adopting Act of 1788 was the only 
Adopting Act passed by the General Synoc. This is, however, not 
the fact. Why 1s there no adoption of the Confession of Faith in the 
Act of 1788? Becauee in the year 1729, fifty-nine years beture the 
sessions of the General Synod of 1758, the General Synod in session 
in the city of Philadelphia, had adopted the Confession of Faith and 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms as the standard of doctrine for 
our Church. There was no need to adopt the Confession of Faith in 
1788. All that was done wassimply to make certain alterations in it, 
and anything in the nature of an adoption found anywhere in the 
minutes of the General Synod after the year 1729, is simply in the 
way of re-affirmation. It is well here, therefore,to readto you a 
portion of the Adopting Act of 1729. It is as follows: 

* And the Synod do, therefore, agree that all ministers of this Synod 
shall declare tieir agreement io, and appropriation of, the Confession 
of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechiem of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster as being in all the essential and veccessary 
articles, good forms of sound words and system of Caristian doctrine, 
and do also adopt the said Corfession and Catechisms as the Confes- 
sion of our Faito.” 

Now, you have two Adopting Acts. The one of 1729 for doctrinal 
standards and the other of 1788, for the standards of Government. 

We will now take up the matter of methods of amendment. I have 
shown you what the true Adopting Acts are; that the Synod altered the 
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further, while in session, as indicated by the Adopting Act, exercised 
the right of alteration and of amendment. Surely they did not intend 
to deprive the Church in the future of this power of alteration and 
amendment which they had themselves exercised. They would not 
have been reasonable men had they so done. They would have failed 
of that outlook into the “future which all large-hearted and liberal- 
minded men ever take. Having themselves adopted a new Form of 
Government and altered the Confession of Faith, they would not have 
shut up the Church of the future to an entire lack of power of action 
in these particulars. If they so did, as some allege, then for one I 
would be ready to undertake what some brethren here have called 
revolution. [Applause.] The past generations have no right to bind 
the present in such a way that one cannot touch even the details of 
Church Government, or the phraseology in which the Church may 
choose to express her doctrine. But the Syrod did not act as has been 
alleged by some on this floor. The Synod provided, in the Form of 
Government, Section 6, Chapter XII, a way of amending the Form of 
Government and the Book of Discipline; and then, having thus pro- 
vided a way for the amendment of the Administrative Standards, pro- 
ceeded to consider this question: * We have altered the Confession; 
how shall we provide that the Church in the future may do just exact- 
ly that which we have done?” The Synod answered the question by 
adding to the Adopting Act the Resolution which follows it, and which 
l insist was a provision made by the General Synod by which the 
Church might at any time in the future alter and amend the Confession 
of Faith. [Applause.] Let us read the Resolution: 


* Resolved, That the true intent and meaning of the above ratifica- 
tion by the Synod is, that the Form of Government and Discipline and 
the Confession of Faith as now ratified, is to continue to be our Con- 
stitution and the Confession of our faith and practice unalterable.” 

What comes now? The word “ unless”; and that word is the pivot of 
this whole resolution, and lets in full light upon the intent and meaning 
of the resolution; for after the word “ unless,” we find this statement: 
* Unless two-thirds of the presbyteries under the care of the General As- 
sembly shall propose alterations or amendments, and such alterations or 
amendments shall be agreed to and enacted by the General Assembly.” 
I insist that right reason applied to the Adopting Act as a whole, shows 
that what has been read to you as the Adopting Act is not such, but is 
simply a provision by which the Church can alter or amend the Con- 
fession of Faith. [Appiause.) 

But some persons will say that the Adopting Act applies to the Form 
of Government. Yes, it does; but in what way? I am simply giving 
you my own opinion on the matter; but I hope that it will enable 
many of you to look at this question in a light other than that in 
which you have hitherto seen it. The Act says that two-thirds of the 
presbyteries must propose alterations or amendments. But the Form 
of Government already contained a provision for its own amendment. 
What follows? This, as I understand the matter, that the General 
Synod intended to keep up, even in this matter of amendments or 
alterations, the difference which our Church has always made between 
doctrine and details of administration. Even when ministers are 
pledged at ordination, while they are required to adopt the Confession 
of Faith they are simply asked if they approve the Form of Govern- 
ment. They are not required to adopt the Form of Government. It is 
simply approval. This is the position our Church has always held» 
thus making a sharp distinction between details of administration and 
statements of doctrinal truth. And this distinction comes out, as I 
understand the resolution of the Adopting Act ix this manner: that the 
provision in the Form of Government which provides that a majority 
vote is sufficient to alter the Form of Government cannot be changed 
unless tw.-thirds of the presbyteries are willing that it should be so 
changed. Or, to put it in another way, there is one section in the 
Form of Government to which the two-thirds rule of the Adopting Act 
does apply, and that is Section 6 of Chapter XII. Neither Assembly 
nor the presbyteries can change the word ‘* majority” in that section 
nto the words “two-thirds,” except by a vote of two-thirds of the 
presbyteries and enactment by the Assembly. The General Synod 
took the sensible view of the matter, held itself in the line of the 
Church’s record in the past, and determined to hold the Church reso- 
lately to the principle that a simple majority was sufficient to change 
details of administration. 

Having now handled this matter of amendments, let us proceed to 
consider the practice of the General Assemb'y, in the authoritative 
interpretation of the two provisions for amendments, the one found 
in the Form of Government, and the other in the statute called the 
Adopting Act of 1788. Ishall not take up much more of your time, 
for [expect that this report will be recommitted and many of the 
matcers that I might speak of here can be taken upin the Committee. 
Think, however, of this matter of the Assembly’s authoritative inter- 
pretation, from the beginning of the Church there have been men 
who have maintained that the Adopting Act is applicable both tothe 
Form of Government and the Confession of Faith, requiring therefore 
a two-thirds vote of the presbyteries for changes in all the standards. 
The General Assembly has interpreted invariably in opposition to 
their views. From the very beginning, in this matter of amendments 
to the Form of Government, it has always decided against these men 
and their views I hope it may vote against them on this occasion. 
They cannot show a single case where, after the presbyteries have by 
a majority vote, altered the Form of Government, the Assembly has 
done anything more than report the vote, and then the Moderator 
has declared that the amendments to.the Form of Government have 
been adopted. We want freedom in the details of administration. 
See to it, brethren, that you maintain this liberty, which has been 
given to you as a heritage from the fathers [Applause], and for 
which every General Assembly has stood resolutely throughout the 
century which lies behind us! [(Applause.] 

Take up now amendments to the Confession of Faith. Thereis no 
doubt that the Assembly has on two or three occasions, under that 
clause of the Form of Government which makes it the bond of cor- 
respondence between the presbyteries, used its power to appoint 
committees to consider whether or not it was advisable to enter upon 
4 revision of the Confession of Faith. Thatsaid committees reported 
that it was not advisable to revise is not pertinent tothe issue. The 
Assembly appointed the committees. That is the one thing which is 
pertinent. We have the first case which is definite, clear and full in 
the action of the Assembly of 1886. That Assembly sent down an 
overture to the presbyteries, submitting an amendment of Section 4, 
Chapter XXIV, of the Confession of Faith. When the answers to the 
overture came up to the Assembly of 1887, what did the Assembly do? 
Having received replies from more than two-thirds of the presbyteries 
in the affirmative the Assembly ted the A d it of the Con- 
fession (asit ought to have done) in accordance with the provision of 
the Adopting Act. 

That is the practice and rule established by the Assembly. The 
Form of Government can be changed by a simple majority vote, of 
which vote report simply is made to the Assembly, and then the fact 
of adoption is declared. The Confession of Faith can be changed by 
communications from the Assembly to the presbyteries, a two-thirds 
vote in the presbyteries, and then enactment by the General Assem- 
bly. 

Now. having stated the modes of amendment which the Church has 
approved, let us consider what your Special Committee propose to do. 
You are told that this report takes away the legislative and delibera- 
tive power of the Assembly, and that it is revolutionary. I deny the 
truth of these allegations in the light of that history of interpretation 
and practice which I have given you. Take Section 1 of the report, 
which deals with the Form of Government, It represents the exact 
Practice of gmendment of the Form of Government for # century past, 
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and no enactment by the Assembly, or two-thirds rule, ought to be in- 
serted in it. Take, next, Sections 2and%. In these sections, with the 
exception that no specific requirement of enactment by the Assembly 
is conta‘ned in them, the mode of amendment followed is that of 1886 
as stated, and I have no doubt it would have been the mode of other 
Assemblies if the question had come fully before them. The General 
Assembly has a right to correspond with the presbyteries on any sub- 
ject whatever that may be deemed by the Assembly of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the step. 

What the Committee has done is just simply this: It has made no at- 
tempt to overthrow the Adopting Act. We are not asking you to re- 
scind the Form of Government and Book of Discipline. We are not 
asking you to rescind the Confession of Faith. We are simply offer- 
ing a substitute for the resolution in the Adopting Act, which provides 
@ way of amendment of the Confession of Faith, and a substitute like- 
wise for the provision now in the Form of Government fr the amend- 
ment of itself. All that the Committee is doing is, therefore, to at- 
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Dr. Carson, of Ohio, said the elders were very efficient within the 
bounds of Dayton Presbytery. 

Dr. Patterson said we have in our eldership more elements of success 
than in the long preacher service of the Methodist Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Peacock wanted the elders to have free course to go 
into the work officially in the small churches, of which they may not be 
members. He wanted it made possible to appoint as moderators of the 
small sessions elders as well as ministers. 

Dr. Morris explaineé that the section under discussion rested on facts 
reported last year. We received more than one hundred ministers the 
past year from other bodies. The Church should be careful in the re- 
ception of ministers from thirty-four different religious bodies. The 
next Assembly can harmonize past decisions with this overture, if it 
should be adopted. 

Dr. Niccolls said over 1,200 ministers had come to us from other 
bodies since the re-union. 


Dr. Johnson said it was proposed to compel the presbyteries to be ex- 





tempt to unify methods of amendment, and put these hods of 
amendment in one place, within the Standards of the Church, in clear 
and definite terms, unmistakable as to phraseology, and bringing to an 
end all controversy. 

As Chairman of this Committee, I care nothing about the mere 
details of this report. I have heard appeals for peace and unity. I 
know what peace and unity are. No man here values them morethan 
I do. This grand old Church of ours—there is not an atom in my body 
but that responds to any and every appeal for her peace and unity. 
I am neither old school nor new school. [Applause.] I have done 
with both of them long ago. [Applause.] I never wasin either. The 
Church of the present and the future is my Church. This great united 
Presbyterian Church, into which I came as a young man, and which 
if God spares my life, I hope to see covering this vast continent with 
her agencies, exercising her influence and power in the glorious ex- 
tension of the kingdom of our Redeemer. [Applause.] And I plead 
with you, without reference to details, to do the main thing recom- 
mended, to insist upon it that a chapter shall be put in the Form of 
Government headed “Of Amendments,” and that all private op@gjjon 
shall be relegated to where it belongs, in the bs of the past 
({Applause.] Let us have an authuritative rule in the Standards to settle 
this question for all time. 


After the Stated Clerk had taken his seat, the motion 
was adopted to enlarge the committee and to refer che re- 
port back to the new committee, which was adopted. The 
Moderator announced the 1ew members of the committee 
as follows: 

Dr. H. J. van Dyke, Brooklyn; Dr. Francis L. Patton, Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, Chicago; Dr. R. M. Patterson, Philadel- 
phia; Elder George Junkin, Philadelphia; and Elder Henry 
Day, New York. The original members are Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, Cincinnati; Dr. J. T. Leftwich, Baltimore; Dr. 
E. Kempshall, Elizabeth; ex Judge Strong, Washington; 
Judge R. N. Willson, Philadelphia. 





MONDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the devctional exercises, Dr. R. M. Patterson, of 
Philadelphia, read the report of the Standing Committee 
on the Board of Education. He gave these facts among 
others: : 


The whole amount of money received from all sources during the 
year was $81,963.34, an advance of $4,011.65 upon that of the previous 
year. The payment of the preceding year’s debt, however, and the 
necessary appropriations to an enlarged number of students com- 
pelled the Board to close its accouuts with a deficit of $8,700, which 
was reduced by the receipt two days thereafter of a of $3,000, 
intended to go in with the contribations of the year, leaving the real 
deiicit, therefore, $5,700, a sum, the Ccmmittee is glad to note, less 
than that of the previous year. 

The number of ciurcnes contributing this year is 3,008, 336 more 
than last year, but still leaving 3,511 non-contributing. 

The ber of didates under the care of the Board has increas- 
ed from 772 to 839. 

Th rf 








e r ded by their presbyteries was 913, a larger 
number than ever before, of which 332 were new cases; but of the 
whole number forty-seven were declined from . oo of in- 
curring too beavy a debt at the end of the year. It thus appears that 
while the contribu'ions hsve incieased they have not increased in 
proportion to the ber of candidates, and the Board had to reject 
worthy cases because the Church did not furnisn it with the means for 
their support. 

‘The pumber of graduates from our theoiogical seminaries last year 
was 213, a bappy advance on that of the preceding year by eighteen, 
and of that pumber 116 were under tne care of the Board. These 
figures suggest the great value of the Board. Asitis, with those who 
come tous from other denominations the anual supply of ministers 
is inadequate to meet the demands of the Church. How destitute 
would be our condition without tnaose who, unless aided as they are 
by tne Board, could not pass through the curriculum required? 

The Committee recommended the adoption of the foliowing resolu- 





tions: 

1. That the fidelity to their trust of the members and officers of the 
Board of Education be approved, and that they be commended anew to 
the churches in the prosecution of the important work committed to 


them. 

2. That the General Assembly mourns the loss of the valuable ser- 
vices of Elder H. W. Pitken, a member of the Boaré, who, after twelve 

ears’ service, has been removed by death. 

8. That the General Assembly expresses its fener at the increas- 
ing interest in the work of the Board as manifested by the increased 
number of contributing churches, but regrets to note that so many are 
still non-contributing. Asa matter of loyalty toour Church the Gen- 
eral Assembly emphasizes the duty of all sessions to afford their con- 
gregations the a to contribute to this as well as to the other 
agencies by which the Church carries on its work; and it directs pres- 
byteries to make diligent inquiry as to the other agencies by which the 
Church carries on its work; and it directs presbyteries to make diligent 
inquiry as to compliance with this duty, and to press its observance 
upon those whose for non pli are insufficient. 

4. That the Board be advised to support its candidates only at institu- 
tions which are under or in harmony with our Church; and that it is 

inst sound peinciple and policy for those who are aided by the con- 
tributions of our ple to be committed to the care of institutions of 
learning where they are likely to be diverted from our own seminaries 
and ministry. 

5. The General Assembly calls the attention of wealthy members of 
our Church to the system of prize scholarships, by which they can help 
to prepare young men of special ability under the care of the Board for 
important literary and theological positions in the Church. 

6. The members of the Board whose term of service expires this So 
are: Ministers, Geo. D. Baker, D.D., James M. Crowell, D.D. Elders, 
George W. Barr, Andrew Blair. The Committee recommends that they 
be re-elected. 

There are two vacancies caused by the resignation of John Dixon, 
D.D., and the death of H. W. Pitken. 

The Committee recommended the election of the Rev. W. C. Pommal 
to fill the former and Elder James F. Magee the latter. Al! of which 
is respectfully submitted. 


Dr. Daniel W. Poor, the Secretary of the Board, and 
Elder Trumbull, of California, followed with interesting 
addresses. and the report was adopted. In connection with 
this subject, the report of the Special Committee on the 
Increase of the Ministry was considered. It was read by 
the chairman, Dr. S. J. Niccolls, ef St. Louis. The sub- 
stance of the recommendations was given in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT last week. 

Dr. R. R. Booth thought the true solution of the problem was in the 
resolution to “ bring in the service of intelligent elders tent to 





ingly careful in the reception of ministers from other bodies, and 
enjoins inquiries which are not now made. All the restrictions and re- 
quirements of the proposed overture were good safeguarius. 

Dr. Thompson did nor want it thrown upoh the presbytery to pass 
upon the educational requirements of other churches, but wanted the 
applicant examined on hia merit, and Elder Junkin wanted it enjoin- 
ed upon the presbyteries to see that his qualifications are up to our re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Day thought the overture would take away from the General 
Assembly the power it now has, It is not proposed to amend the Con- 
sttiution; but a rule to be established by the General Assembly. He 
would have tne Assembly adopt the rule and direct the presbyteries 
to observe it. 

Dr. C.Wiiliam Roberts, and the Moderator, said the overture belong- 
edto the Form of Government. Dr. Agnew thought the Assembly 
should regard It as a constitutional rulo and send it down in a regular 
way, which would make it uorepealable law if adopted. 

The Moderator ruled that tre overture would be an amendment to 
the Form of Government. Mr. Day’s amendment as amended was laid 
on the table. 

The death of the Rev. James Lamb, of Michigan, at Utica, N. Y., 
while on his way to the Assembly as a commissioner, was announced, 
and it was referred to the Rev. Mr. Northrop to prepare a minute for 
record. The Moderator closed the session with prayer. 


‘TUESDAY, MAY 20th—MORNING SESSION. 


Among the answers to overtures presented by the Stand- 
ing Committee was this in regard to lotteries, which was 
adopted: 

In view of the notorious etremete to force the lottery system upon 
some portions of our laud by legisla*ive enactments, ihe General 
Assembly does hereby reiterate in thy most emphatic manner its con- 
dem nation of ali lotteries as immoral in their nature and ruinous in 
their effects upon individual character and public welfare. The mem- 
bers of our Church are exnorted to discouutenapce all forms of re- 
sorting to chance even for professediy praiseworthy object , 
inasmuch as it is not allowable to do evil that good may come. The 
presbyteries under our care are also recommended to press upon the 
consideration of ministers and sessions tne vicious influence of lor- 
teries, ana urge them to do what they can to urouse public conscie.ce 
against this and every other species of gambling. 


The Board of Home Missions occupied the greater part of the fo re 
noon acd alithe evening. The Standing Committee submitted its 
report through its chairman, the Rev. Dr. Henry 8. Little, of the 
Presbytery of North Texas, Synod of Texas. The following is a 
general suumary of the ma‘n features: Missionaries, 1,701; mission- 
ary teachers, 361; additions on professions of faith, 6,795 ; on certifi- 
cates, 7,691; membership, 100,778; 1n congregations, 157,368; adult 
baptisms, 3,844; infant baptisms, 5,031; Sunday-schools organized, 
578; number of Sunday-schools, 2,516; membership of Sunday- 
schools, 16(,111; church edifices, 1,751; value of same, $4,657,027; 
built during the year, 151; value of same, $397,681; repaired and en- 
larged, 321; value of same, $615,178; church debts canceled, $161,838- 
churches self-sustaining, 30; churches organized, 230; parsonages, 
264; valued at $446,684, 

The report of the Committee began with the assertions that “be 
has lived a generation who hasserved home missions during the past 
year.” He has witnessed changes in population, in possessions, in 
facilities for education and in the developments of Christianity which 
thirty years could not compass a century ago. The home missionary 
does business without capital or collaterals, and ts often poor atd 
poorly supported. His thirst for books is tantalized by the advertise 
ents of volames he can nev er hope to purchase. He frequently 
preaches without a house of worship, without the aid of church-go- 
ing-habits of older communities; but, with all this, God has ueed him 
in securing phenomenal success, for with only one-eighth of the 
church-membersbip, he hae received one-fifth of the additions the 
past year. The missionaries of the Board have gathered into the 
churches 17,886 souls, 9,795 ofthem on profession. They have organ 
ized two Sunday-schools a day for the entire year, and every second 
day achurch. They have a church-membership of 100,778, and a Sun- 
day-school membership of 160;111, and all this is accomplished at an 
average cost of $450 a minister, including all the expenses of the 
Board. Wasever such a marve) preceded by such seeming!y ade- 
quate causes?” 

The success attending the work of the Board throughout the country 
was then taken up by sections and highly commended. Especially was 
the work of the women of the Church commended. The Committee 
recommended that the title of the Church magazine should be changed 
from The Church at Home and Abroad. The words “The Church” 
are said to be painfully objectionable to many, and their prejudices are 
so strong as to prevent them from reading the magazine, which is the 
efficient organ of this Board. Your Committee ventures to suggest 
*Our Church at Home and Abroad” as an appropriate title. The 
amount recommended to be raised next year was $900,000. 

Dr. Little, in supporting the report, said that the great railroad 
problem is not how to make freight cars, but how torunthem. The 
great trouble with the Board of Home Missions is not how to make its 
“freight cars,” but how to run them. It desires and demands and 
should havea more generous support. 

The Rev. Dr. William Irvin, one of the secretaries of the Board of 
Home Missions, extended the greeting of the Board to the General As_ 
sembly. He said that he had been embarrassed by the notion that the 
* burning questions” would tend to cause the routine of home mis- 
sions to be slighted, and that the several boards would not receive the 
attention they demand. But he hoped the question of revision and 
other kindred matters would not have an injurious effect on the differ- 
ent boards. 

Dr. Irvin was glad to state that a third secretary, Dr. McMillan, had 
been added to the Board, for his able assistance had greatly aided 
them. He spoke of the effective work done by Dr. McMillan in the 
Utah section during the days when it required a brave man to work 
there. “ We have closed the year with an $80,000 debt,” he said, “and 
something more. This is not the fault of the Board in the least degree. 
At the opening of the year, we had a debt of about $30,000. During a 
portion of the year the receipts were ahead of the figures of the corre- 





teach and counsel.” Out of 40,000 elders we have many who can do 
this work. 

Dr. Poor said when he was a pastor he trained his elders so that they 
could soon talk as well as the minister, and some of them a little better 
We are not using our elders as we might, To yse them properly brings 
prosperity to 4 chyrch, 





ponding time the previous year. But during the latter part of the 
year subscriptions suddenly fell off. The contributions footed up $831,- 
000, while the previous year’s sum was $875,000.” The speaker com- 
mended highly the great work performed by the women of the Church. 

Dr. Irvin next spoke-of the non-contributing churches, ana he 
hoped that the number gould be reduced, The Presbyterian Church 
Was not doing its share of the great workin this coyntry, He nex} 
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referred to the duty of the General Assembly and appealed for more 
generous contributions. He added that pastors and elders should 
bring their people up to a proper apprectation of the work and its de- 
mands, Had the Board more funds it could send more men into the 
field, 

The Rev. Dr. Thompson, of New York City, said that the bome 
missions canse has come to acrisis. “ What we want to do,” said he, 
“is, when we get to our homes, we must arouse our people and in- 
side of the next ninety days remove this ¢ebt. The magnirode of the 
work must be understood, and no obstacles must standin the way of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Wallace, of Aberdeen, Dak., said that South Dakota 
owes its Presbyterianism to the Board of Home Missions. 

The Rev. Dr. Hill, of Chickasaw Presbytery, saw Be reason for the 
Presbyterian Chufch becoming alarmed over an $80,900 debt. The 
secretary failed to tel? the General Assembly that one-tenth of that 
debt was caused by covering the Oklahoma Territory work. 

The Rev, Dr. Kendall, one of the secretaries of the Board, said that 
the work of city evangelization had been carried forward af consid- 
erable expense, and is one of the causes of the debt. 

The report of the Committee was adopted after several changes 
were made in the recommendations. The one bearing on the same 
of the Church magazine was referred to the Committee on the Mag- 
azine. 


TUESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After prayer by Professor Brown, the Committee on 
“Church Polity reported, through Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
chairman. He said ; 

The Committee report in reference to overture 55, from the Synod 
of Baltimore, asking for a deliverance as tothe mandatory or dis- 
cretionary power of the presbyteries, in commection with sending full! 
delegations to the General Assembly; and the Gommitteee report on 
this subject as follows: Mandatory as to both. 


Adopted. 

Elder Morrow, of the Presbytery of Bloominaton, offered 
a resolution for the appointment of a Committee to report 
to this Assembly on the “advisability of our Ciyerch pre- 
paring to make an exhibit at the World’s Fair im 9893,” of 
the “ history of the growth of the work in this and ether 
lands, and also to report cn methods by which our Chmrch, 
in co-operation with other religious bodies and the man- 
agement of the Exposition may assist in making it mest 
helpful to the religious interests of our country and the 
world.” 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures, and was subsequently approved by the As- 
sembly. 

The Committee on Co-operation with the Protestant 
Churches on the Continent submitted a report, signed by 
the Rev. John Hall, D.D., stating that there had been no 
oceasion for a meeting of the Committee during the past 
year, and recommending that the Committee be discharg<d. 
The report was received, and the Committee discharged. 

The hour having arrived for the report of the Standing 
Committee on the Board of Aid for Colleges, the same was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Hemphill, chairman. It recommended 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 

“ Firet. That this Assembly recognizes with gratitude the manifold 
Llessings of God upon the work of this Board in the seven years of its 
history, and earnestly prays that the blessings may be multiplied in the 
years to come. ’ 

* Second. That we heartily appreciate the fidelity, zealand business- 
like sagacity with which the Board has carried forward the work com- 
mitted to its care. 

“ Third. That its seventh annual report shows #t to have reached such 
a stage both of results and of efficiency as warrants a great and imme- 
diate increase of its resources. 

“ Fourth. That its success if removing all debt from many of its 
most valuable school properties, its good prospect of rapidly reducing 
what debt remains, and its twofold policy of preventing future debt 
and of securing all property gifts by liems, deserves the attention and 
co-operation of all who wish to make safe investments in behalf of 
Christian education. 

“ Fiyth. That, as rapidly as any college or academy is cleared of 
debt, the Board be advised to state in the ‘ Chureh’ magazine and in 
its annual report that the nature and value of the me ape | so cleared, 
and that individual givers are hereby urged to arrange with the Board 
for so indorsing such schools by secured investments t¥at they shall be 
established in their work, and relieve the Board from yeasly contribat- 
ing to their support. 

* Sizth. That in order to encourage the work of endowment by per- 
sonal gifts, it is of the first importance that the churches, by their an- 
nual collections, make adequate provision for the Board’s supply of 
current aid to unendowed institutions; and that for the year new be- 
gun the churches are urged to raise their joint contributions for this 

urpose to the sum of $60,000; and to hold all collections taken im the 
Board's name sacred to its distinctive work as administered by itself. 

* Seventh. That the following persons be and mg | are elected 
members of the Board, to serve three years—namely, Ministers: the 
Rev. 8. J. Niccolls, D.D., the Rey. J. H. Worcester, Jr., D.D., the Rev. 
Robert Christie, D.D., the Rev. H. D. Jenkins, D.D., and the Rev. 
Thomas C. Hall, to fill the unexpired term of the Rev. John F. Ken- 
dall, D.D., deceased; Elders: John C, Grant, W. O. Hughart, Henry W. 
Johnson, Dexter A. Knowlton.” 

Dr. Herrick Johnson spoke in favor of the report. 

Dr. Ganse, the Secretary, and several other speakers, had 
preceded Dr. Johnson, and after his address the report was 
adopted. 

The second order of the afternoon session having been 
reached, the consideration of the report of the Special 
Commitee with reference to the Board of Publication was 
resumed. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

Elder George 8S. Graham, of Philadelphia: Mr. Moderator:—I address 
the Chair for the purpose of offering a resolution. I wish to preface 
it with a few words of explanation. You have had before you two 
reports: one from a special committee, and the other from the Busi- 
neas Committee of the Board of Pubiication and Sabbath-scnoo) 
Work. ‘inhese reports, there being two, of course are not joint, as re- 
quired, I think, by the mstructions of this Assembiy last year. The 
reports are notresponsive; that is to say, the report of the Special 
Committee, as presented to you, not having been before the Basiness 
Committee, their report is not reponsive to it. Inthe report of the 
Special Committee, which I heard read here as I entered the Assem- 
bly on Friday morning, filled with anticipations of pleasure in the so- 
journ here, grated somewhat upon my eats and upon my sense of 
what wasright. There are contaiaed in that special report, the mer- 
its of waich I do not propose now to enter upon, very serious and very 
grave accusations, which, if true, ought to require the dissolu'ion of 
the Board of Publication. Tne Business Committee has sent to you 
their statement, in which itis made apparent—and it stands before 
this Assembly as an admitted fact—that as late as May ¥tb, only a few 
days before the convening of this Assembly, a telegram, followed by 
a letter, reacned the Business Committee, telling them that whatever 
of report, in its fragmentary shape or in its complete shape, I care 
not, had been theretofore submitted to them,everything was vow 
withdrawn and they were not bound by anything. Sothatthe Busi- 
ness Committee could simply come here with the explanation and 
statement that they have presented to you. There was absolutely by 
admission no report before them. 




















I simply, then, invite the attention of this Genera] Assembly, as one 
who served for five and ané a half years gratuitously and loyally on 
the Board of Publication by your election unasked and unsought, 
that you shall, by a resolutton which I propose to offer, say tothis 
Board of the Church that has served for fifty odd years that it shall 
through its Bnsiness Committee have full and ample space for an- 
swer to the facts contained or alleged in this report of the Special 
Committee. I meanto say here only as an appeal to that which I 
know is not only an element of the American character but is pre- 
eminently existent in this General Assembly—I want to appeal sim- 
ply and only to the spirit of fair piay. [Applause.] There are facts 
contained—or, alleged facts, I should say, im that special report which 
I for one am ready and competent to combat to-day, as being errone- 
ously stated and untrue. 
The resolution is as follows: 


* Resolved, That the report of the Special Committee on the Publish- 
ing Outfit of the Board of Publication and the report of the Business 
Committee of tne Board of Publication and Sabbath-school methods 
be received, and the same are hereby referredto a Commission of 
seven members, to be mmted by the Moderator, which on hear 


the answer of the Business Comm to the several matters alleged 
against their management of the business of the Board by the o— 
report their 


Committee, and sball consider the whole question 
finding of facts to the General Assembly of 1891; and the said Com- 
mission is hereby ”--so as to avoid any injury througk delay—‘‘clothed 
with power, if in their opinion it shall be deemed necessary after 
such hearing. to instruct the Board of Publication and Sabbatn- 
school work te carry into effect any or ali of the recommendations 
co: tained in the Special) Committees report, or such modifivation, or 
such new recommendations, as they shall think proper. And tne 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-scnoo) Work is bereby directed 
and enjoined to obey all sach instuctions immediately upon receiving 
the same from said Cemmission; and this Commission is directed to 
publish its find'‘ngs and judgment as soon as reached. The Ch 

shal) bave power to fill vacancies on the Commission.” f 


Now, we have suggested some names of persons whom we think 
might be properly appointed on the Commission. (Laughter.) 

qCries of **No.” * No.”) 

Mr. Moderator, if my friends would only wait a moment they would 
not smile so audibly; they would be satisfied that I have a right sim- 
ply to #™ite the kind of stamina of which the Comzission that I have 
suggested ought to be built; and when the Assembly hear the sugges- 
tion that I have to make they will agree with me that itis made in fair- 
ness, and not with a view of selecting anybody that would act improp- 
erly; for I want it distinctly understood that, so far as I am concerned, 
or my vote, or iaguence asa commissioner here might be.,exer- 
cised, if my truest, dearest and best friend stood in the Business Com- 
mittee of the Board of Publicatien and these facts were true, I would 
work, sir, for his removal from that place. 1 simply ask that as they 
are my friends they shall not first be condemned on ex-parte evidence, 
and that of a confidential pature. [Applause.) I simply say that if 
the Moderator appointed men like Dr. Johnson, Dr. Niccolls, Dr. Mon- 
fort, Peter Carter, A. W. Dodd, of Dodd & Mead—men like those, 
men in whom we have confidence—and I do not know scarcely more 
than two of them personally, but simply as honored mempers ef our 
Chureh; their names occur to me as the kind of men to whom this 
Commission of hearing and acting might especially be intrusted. Mr. 
Moderator, I present this resolution. 

The resolution having been seconded, on motion it was laid on the 
table unt” Mr. Simmons should be heard. 


MR. SIMMONS’S SPEECH. 


Mr. H. E. Simmons: Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren:—I have to 
ask your indulgence, as I am not a lawyer, neither am I a minister, 
but just a plain, simple business man. I come here to answer first of 
all three questions that have been asked me over and over again since 
the report on last Friday. The first is: Did the Special Committee, of 
which I am chairman, obey the minute of the General Assembly? We 
commenced our duty in this matter of investigation on the 2d of Sep- 
tember last. Just after the adjournment of the General Assembly I 
was culled to the Pacific Coast and was there until into August, and in 
the mean time two of the Committee had gone abroad, one remaining 
several months; but the investigation was commenced as we supposed 
the Genera} Assembly wished to have it. We did not suppose that by 
your appointment af a committee of experts you wished to have one of 
the kind of investigations where we were to see only what those whom 
we investigated wish ed us to see, where we were to examine only what 
they wished us to examine, and about which we were to report just 
what they wished us toreport. But, sir, we believed that you sent us 
there as experts for the purpose of seeing what there was to be seen, 
and coming back and telling you what there was to be found. [Ap- 
plause.] We found before we had gone very far that there was to be 
a misunderstanding im regard to this minute, and so J took the precau- 
tion to write a letter to the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
looking upon him as the one person who could give a decision when 
the General Assembly was not in session, and asking him four ques- 
ions in regard to the rights and duties and responsibilities of this Com - 
mittee. The first question was: Is the Committee of five business 
men a special committee to be convened by the chairman appointed by 
the Moderator and gompetent to perform the dutiesas set forth in the 
minute without the control and direction of any other body of men 
outside of the General Assembly? Second: Is the time when they shall 
confer with the Business Committee a matter of detail to be settled by 
the Special Committee, or not? Third: Is this Committee entitled to 
make a report to the General Assembly in case they do not see their 
way clear to agree to the report of the Business Committee? Fourth: 
Do the minutes of the General Assembly make the five business men 
a portion of the Business Committee with instructions to devise some 
plan or method, etc., and to ascertain whether it is possible to reduce 
the price, etc.; or, does it commit all these things to the Special Com- 
mittee and direct them to confer with the Business Committee? To 
that letter whicn I wrote to the Clerk of this General Assemblv mak- 
ing those four inquiries, I received the following letter: 

**GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U. 8. A. 
“Rev. W. H. Robeits, D.D., Stated Clerk and Treas. 
** CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 11th, 1890. 
Com 


“ H. E. Simmons, Esq., Chairman of the Speciai mittee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the* Publishing Outfit of the Board of Publica- 


tion. 
“ My dear Sir:—In_reply to your letter of January 9th, and as the 
Stated Clerk of the Genera! Assembly, [ have to state: 

“1, Phat tleory E. Simmons, Wiliam H. Scott, Thomas Kane, 
William D. Jonnsop, ana Juhn 8. Crowell, are, by appointment of tne 
Generali Assembly, a Special Committee of said Assembly to be con- 
vened by Henry E. Simnous, Chairman, and competent to perform 
the duties set forth in the following extract from the Minutes of said 
General Assembly for the year 1889, page 91, viz: ‘To make a thor- 
ough examination into so much of the business of the Publication 
House as may be necessary to determine if it be advisable tor the 
Board to purchase a complete outfit of uy, . printing-presses, folding- 
machines aod other labor-saving machinery; that it be the duty of 
said Committee to devise some plan or method by which the publica- 
tions of che Board caa be brougat befere the members of the Presby- 
terian Church throughout the United States; that it shall also be its 
duty to ascertain whether it is possible to reduce the price of books, 
tracts, etc., below the present list. In the performance of these 
duties, like every other Con mittee of the General Assembly, this 
Committee is under the controi and direction solely of its own mem-~- 
bers, and responsible in its woole work alone to the General Assem- 


Yi, The Special Commtttee of which you are Chairman can meet 
at its own appointment, and after due notice to the Business Com- 
mittee of the Board of Publication, should meet with the latter Com- 
mittee for conference. The time chosen for the conference should 
be convenient to bota Commitees, but the appointment of the time 
vests as a matter of Jaw and courtesy in the Vommittee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

“3, The Assembly Committee is entitled to make such a report to 
the General mbly as may seem to its members wise and proper. 
The Business Of tue Board of Publication is also expected 
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to report on the matters referred to Committee. And if there be 
disagreement between the Assembly’s Committee and the Board’s 
Committee, then in the presentation of your Committee’s Report to 
tne Assembly, the factis tobe stated by you as Chairman, and the 
Reports of bot a are tobe laid by you as a Joint-Report 


be the General y. 
4, Your fourth — strikes me as a curious and yet aserious 
he issue as to the authority of the Committees 


question. It raises 
ps ry by General Assemblies as over a tthe Committees ap- 


Ez ted by agencies of the General Assembly. Take your stand reso- 
‘utely for the authority and power of your Committee as a direct agent 
of the Assembly. You cannot asa Committee of the Assembly be 
subordinated to the Committee of a Board, and there is nothing in 
the action of the Gener] Assembly, which gives the shadow of a su 
rt to the idea that, as you put it, ‘Your Commutee is a tail of the 
ness Committee’s Kite.’ The Business Committee has by the 
action of the Assembly but two things to do: 

“1, At the conferences with your Committee to discuss the various 
matters under consideration. 

“9. If its members cannot agree with your Committee, then to send 
up a report through your Committee to the General Assembly, stating 
the ts of Copppecenent apd giving reasons theref 

y's 


‘or. 
«There is nothing in the Assemb action which makes the mem- 


ber of the Business Committee a part of the Committee of the Gener- 
al Assembly. It is your Committee that is empowered to e ne, 

etc., a8 shown by the first extract given in this letter from the Min- 

utes of the Assembly. The extract now made indicates the relation 

of the Business Committee to the whole matter, viz.: ‘And that it is 

~~ é imstructed to confer with the Business Committee of the Boara 

of Publication on all matters referred to the Committee, and that this 
Special Committee and Business Committee of the Board make a joint. 
report thereon to the next General Assembly.’ The direction to con- 
fer with does not give the power to examine, or to vote to the Busi- 
ness Committee. ‘* With sincere gee yours very truly, 

“Www. H. ROBERTS, Stated Clerk.” 

Mr. Moderator, acting upon that as the only authoritative declaration 
we could find, we have gone forward and made this investigation and 
have followed that letter verbatim et literatum. We did not suppose 
that the Business Committee required time to make an answer in re- 
gard to the facts stated in their report to this General Assembly in the 
year 1889. We supposed that when we took that year as the basis of 
our investigation they were prepared to render an account of their 
stewardship. It was plain enough in the minute, and the minute ap- 
pointing us was made so plain to them, that they could not expect us to 
come there and serve a formal notice upon them. We supposed thet 
in followiag this the whole matter of the investigation was to be left 
entirely to the Committee appointed by the General Assembly, and that 
when we were prepared to confer we were then to ask for a confer- 
ence. And now many of you have asked me the question: Did you 
have a conference? Did you obey theorder? On the 8ist of March, we 
notified the Chairman of the Business Committee that on the 8th of 
the ensuing month a meeting of the Committee would be held and that 
he would be expected to be ready to attend the meeting, as ordered 
by the minute of the Assemby. During the 9th, 10th and 11th, we 
tried to get a meeting, and on the 11th I, by order of the Committee, 
called a meeting for the purpose of conference, and three members of 
the Business Committee were present. The engagements of the other 
members prevented their attending, and thus compelled your Commit- 
tee to leave Philadelphia and go to their homes, and then strive to 
make arrangements by mail for conference as ordered by this General 
Assembly. Mr. Kane was compelled to come from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia; Mr. Crowell from Springfield, O.; another of our Committee, 
Mr. Johhston, from Pittsburg, and myself from New Jersey. And so 
on the 23d we called a meeting of the Assembly’s Committee for the 
purpose of conference. 

Now, I have been asked if we had any conference. When the Busi- 
ness Committee came to meet us, without our request and against the 
protest of the members of the Assembly’s Committee, they brought 
with them a stenographer, and I have in my hand three hundred and 
forty-nine pages of typewritten matter, which we supposed made a 
conference. [Laughter and applause.) If you want to read it in 
order to ascertain whether it is a conference, or want me to read it, I 
will begin on it, and no doubt the Stated Clerk will help me out. [Re- 
newed laughter.) 

We found at the commenrement of what we supposed to be a con- 
ference that the Business Committee expected as to take and make a 
separate investigation. I am not going to read the whole of this sten- 
ographic report. But Mr. Perkins said: ** We know nothing about 
what has been done by the Special Committee, and we understood 
that they were to take the ivitiative and make an investigation, and 
that after they had investigated these matters they would confer with 
us. We have not examined the matters at all, as we supposed that 
you had done that.” 

Another gentlemav, the Hon. John Scott, ex-Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, said: “Jf you are inviting counsel, in fact, opinions upon 
these very things, that involves what each one thinks. If, on the 
other hand, this Special Committee has followed this investigation so 
as to arrive at a conclusion, we are ready to consider the data upon 
wnich such conclusion is based. You as a Special Committee have 
Deen selected for the purpose of conducting the investigation.” 

Just one more quotation, and that comes from another member of 
the Committee: * The point is this, that this Special Committee has a 
special work to do, and that they ought to be prepared with that work 
before that Committee confers with the Business Committee. If they 
are net prepared with their report on this subject, then they should 
wait until they are. We will confer withthem whenever this Special 
Committee has made up its mind; but I think they should state their 
mind and then we will see whether we can agree with them or not.” 

There are three members that expressed their opinion that we 
were obliged to make up our opinion before we could confer with 
them. You can compare that with the report of the Business Com- 
mittee as presented to you last Friday. [Applause.] 

Now, what did we offer to do when we went there? The Chairman 
said: “‘I will sit down and answer any question that can be asked of 
me. I will not put myself on my dignity and say I will not answer, 
but I will answer. We are your brothers, sent here by your Church, 
and when I get back to the Church I want to be able to say we have 
done faithfully the work you sent usto do, and if it does nut suit you 
send somebody else; and if I was the President of this Board or the 
Chairman of this Business Committee I would answer any question 
that was asked me.’’ 

How was our proposal received? Let me read you what was stated 
by the Chairman of the Business Committee as he was there in con- 
ference with us: “* Mr. Crowell: Did any of youever ask, or would you 
know if you did ask, what would be a proper price to be paid for print- 
ing any publication, The Teacher for instance? Mr. Perkins: Of 
course not; and that is the very reason why I decline to enter into this 
discussion. If I am to be asked about the cost of folding and stitching 
that magazine about which I know nothing, how many other details of 
printing may I rot be put to?” 

And to every request of the Assembly’s Committee for information 
the Chairman of the Business Committee responded, either in word or 
in spirit, ““I decline to answer the question”; and during that entire 
time, covering three days and two nights, there was no information 
given us by the Business Committee in any way or shape except as it 
was brought out of them by saying, “ Yes, I suppose that is so.” 

Now, brethren, whether we had this conference or not, we cer- 
tainly spent that time there, and the last part of the time we pre- 
sented to the Busi Cc ittee by their request a repert—and that 
report I have in my possession here, the original of it, and it shows 
over fifty emendations and revi-ions that were made by the Business 
Committee. After meeting and talking over these matters and try- 
ing to agree your Committee went so far as to make a proposition 
for a compromise in this way. If you will make a joint report with 
us, we wili simply make the recommendation; we will not report the 
fact. We will go tothe General Assembly and we will say that we 
agree upon the following recommendations as a joint report. The 
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majority of my Committee accepted that. A minority protested, and 
when the report was placed in the hands of the Business Committee 
on the 25th of last April, I stated to them as I felt I wasin honor bound 
to do, that there was a minority that was protesting. We changed 
that report when we pjaced it in their hands by the addition of just 
two words. From the time it was placed iu their hands up to this 
present time, the Assembly’s Committee have never even received 
an acknowledgment of the fact that they had received it. We 
waited fourteen days for them to notify us, and after that, on the 
Friday before the General Assembly met on Thursday,I withdrew 
the plan proposed and tne report, called a meeting of my Committee 
by telegraph to meet here on Wednesday before the opening of the 
General Assembly; and we came here without a report, and yet our 
report to-day as itstands before you with its recommendation has 
but just three changes from what it was as presented to them. 

I want to state one thing more, and that is that these pages 
which are marked on the side refer to the pages in the steno- 
graphic report, where these facts were stated to them. 

Every fact was stated to them, except one, and that is on 
page 7: “Some strange discrepancies.” There was a mistake 
made in the figures of $2!.10. We humbly beg your pardon for 
thaterror. But those facts contained in that are every one of 
them taken from the official documents of the Board of Publi- 
cation. There is not a sign ot an inference but what is taken 
from those reports and simply added or subtracted. 

I submit that under these circumstances if the report is 
to be discussed I should be very happy to tell you why we did 
what we did. Weare prepared to furnish the proof for every 
stateme st contained in that book, either from the official state- 
ments of the Board or from estimates made by reputable houses 
that we as a committee are ready to guarantee. 

Now, our report is based upon three things. The first are the 
official facts and figures. There is nota single one of those 
facts and figures stated in this report that you cannot find either 
in the books of the society or in the reports as published, with 
the exception of those stated as derived from estimates, and 
those estimates are careful estimates made not by straw bidders 
but by men that have the plant to do the work; they are esti- 
mates that have been submitted to experts sitting as commis- 
sioners whe are competent to tell what it costs todo the work—- 
estimates submitted by elders in the Presbyterian Church—and, 
more than that, estimates that we as experts stand ready to 
take aod to make goo lif the Board desires to give us those con- 
tracts as asked for. [Applause.] 

Now, brethren, we made these statements upon our own 
knowledge. There are four members of this Commitiee that 
don’t have to go and ask anybody what they think a book ought 
to cost. We have been engaged in the business for twenty-five 
years and more, and when we take up a book and look at it we 
don’t bave to go and ask an estimate upon it. We can give you 
an estimate. And, believing tbat the General Assembly might 
think that we depended too much upon our own judgment, we 
took the precaution to go and get estimates of good, responsible 
houses, paying union prices*every one of them, and making a 
good handsome profit upon the estimates,I[ can assure you. 
Now, these statements, as | say, can be fully substantiated, and 
if there was time [ would be happy to take the stand here and 
you brethren might take your books and ask me, or any one of 
us, questions, and we will produce the legal evidence. We are 
not guessing on this matter; not at all. We are elders. My 
repuiation is just as dear to me as any other man’s is to him, 
and we don’t come here guessing about this matter atall. We 
are assured that we have the proof behind us, and we are pre- 
pared to prove it, no matter who challenges it. |Applause.) 

Now, one thing about this report is, that it arraigns no person. 
There is not a hard word in that report. Vhe only difficulty is 
that the facts are hard. We did not make the facts. The Board 
of Publication made the facts,and that is the only trouble. 
Look through this report caretully, and let me tell ‘you just one 
thing: That when we sat down to make the final revision the 
Committee took it line by line and we struck out every word 
that could appear harsh or hard. The Committee put in some- 
thing that would not hurt anybody, but they let the facts stand. 
We are not here as prosecutors. We have not any cause to 
plead. We did not institute these proceedings. The General 
Assembly instituted them. Isn’t it a fact that there is a feeling 
of unrest that has been prevailing throughout the Church for 
years. Isn’t ita fact that we have had over a hundred letters 
from prominent men in the Church protesting against the 
methods of this Board? We are not the prosecutors. We do 
not come here in any other way except to give you the facts; 
aod those facts we are prepared to furnish, to state cleariy so 
that any one of you can understand them, and then to stand 
by them. 

1 cannot see how it is possible to read in this report any attack 
upon any body of men. We understand that the Business Com- 
mittee—they are ministers and elders of the Presbyterian 
Churen, and no man has heard us say or intimate one solitary 
word against them—are men whose opinions in their own lines 
of business are valuable and are sought for. But aoes that 
make them valuable when tliey go into a business that they 
know nothing about? Are they infallible? This Special Com- 
mittee claim that as experts on matter of publishing books 
they have an education in this particular subject, they bave 
experience which they think is even more valuable than the 
experience of these lawyers and of the doctors of divinity and 
of the treasurers and cashiers of banks and presidents of banks, 
and even of the manufacturer that is on the Board, the sole 
business man on it. 

You will notice that we have not said one solitary word about 
them except to state that they are Christian brethren, be- 
loved, and justiy so, and 1 beg every one of you whenever you 
read that report to give us the credit of believing that we have 
spoken the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
concerning those brethren. We don’t wish you to feel that we 
are attacking them at all. But does the Presbyterian Church 
want to have its business conducted upon buriness principles, 
or does it want it conducte:i asit bas been in the past —as an 
irritation and trouble to the Church? 

Let me say still more that our recommendations are the result 
of careful, thoughtful, deliberate judgment. If you want to 
discuss those recommendations it would give me great pleasure 
to take them up one by one and tell you why we put them ex- 
actly in the shape we did; but it seems to me that if, at the 


close of the debate, [ have the privilege of speaking to you- 


again —as I suppose | have the right to, being Chairman of the 
Committee—I shall be very happy then to take up those 1ecom- 
mendations and show you why we recommend them. 

I shall also esteem it as a privilege to answer any question 
that any Commissioner may desire to ask me in regard to this 
matter. We have nothing that we will conceal from you except 
one thing, and that we concealed from the Business Committee. 
When we went to get estimates we were obliged to say to the 
parties: “*‘ Your name shall be kept sacred by the Committee.” 
Any business man here knows that is always done. Other than 
that, everything is open tothe Assembly. We only ask your 
favorable action upon the report of the Committee, as the re- 
alt best labor we were able to give you. [Ap plause,] 





On motion of Dr. Johnson, the continuation of the de- 
bate was made the second order for to morrow afterooon. 
Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY. MAY 2ist—MORNING SESSION. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported, recom- 
mending the appointment of a general committee of seven 
to take the subject of an exhibit to the World’s Fuir of 
1893 into consideration, and report to the next General 
Assembly. 

Adopted. 

The report of the Committee appointed to memorialize 
Congress in regard to the liquor traffic was then read. 
The Committee was appointed one year ago, ‘‘to prepare 
and present to Congress a memorial asking the appoint- 
ment of aCommission to gather and present facts and 
statistics concerning the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks and the effects of their use.” It reported 
that it bad done this duty. 

The report and memorial were received, and the motion 
theu «ing on the adoption of the report and the memorial 
the Rev. Robert M. Patterson, D.D., said: 


The last Assembly instructed the Committee ‘to present the 
report which has heen read. They report that that memorial 
has been presented and that a bill in accordance therewith has 
been reported,and they now ask further that this Assembly 
shall take some step to urge upon Congress having the bill under 
consideration to pass it. They say that your Committee would 
therefore recommend: 

“That the Assembly would, in some suitable way, express its 
hearty appreciation of the work done by this committee in 
Washington and urge upon Congress the importance of speedy 
and tavurabie action upon this great question. It is believed 
that prompt and earnest action on the part of this Assembly, 
just at this moment, will have some weight in deciding this 
matter.” 

Now, in accordance with that, I move that the Assembly ex- 
press its hearty appreciation of what has been done by the 
committee, and refer these papers to the Committee on Tem- 
perance, with instructions to prepare some paper to be sent 
from this Assembly to Congress in accordance with the request 
of the committee. 


The question being upon the adoption of the report and 
the memorial they were adopted; after which the motion 
of Dr. Patterson was carried. 

A resolu‘ion was offered, and referred, to the effect that, 
“this Assembly, in the interest of temperance, morality 
and religion, does hereby respectfully and earnestly peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States speedily to enact a 
law or an amendment to the Inter State Commerce Law 
that will allow the States and Territories to probibit the 
importation of intoxicating liquors.” 

Howard Crosby, D.D., then addressed the Assembly as 
follows: 


1 have a resolution to offer which may be referred to one of 
the committees; but 1 think it is an important one. In the 
New England States, and in New York and New Jersey there 
are a great many feeble churches in small villages where there 
are other evangelical churches of other denominations, and it 
has been jong desired that some method should be adopted by 
various denominations by which a less expenditure of money 
on the part of these denominations might be had in these 
places by some form of co-operation. Therefore, 1 offer this 
resolution, either for the Assembly to consider now, or to refer 
to one of the standing committees: 


** Resolved. That a committee of five, consisting of two minis- 
ters and three elders, be appointed to gather intormation and 
make recommendations to the next Assembly, regarding the 

ssibility of saving the Church’s money by some plan of 
Chureb c)-uperation with other denominations.” 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Church 
Polity. 
THE REPORT ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Dr. D. J. Burrill read the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions: 


The total receipts of the Board during the year have heen 
$794,065.44, distributed as follows: From churches, $291,719.86; 
from woman’s Koarde,$280,285. 51; from Sabbath-schools, $36,062.56; 
from legacies, $112,877.68; from miscellaneous sources, $75,120.43. 

be Board necessarily feels no little degree of apprehension in 
view ot the tact that while its work must of necessity grow, and 
that in every direction and in every department, its receipts 
from all sources have fallen behind those of last year. Among 
the obstacles which prevent an increase are the limitation of 
resources and ability on the part of certain classes of givers, and 
the disposition of many to turn from the regular and systematic 
tines of work under the care of the Board to various subjects 
outside of the Church. 

The work on the field has been for the most part encouraging. 
In Japan. North China, Laos, Persia, Syria, Brazil, and in the 
Indian tribes, large accessions have been made. while in some 
other fieids the gain bas been small. ‘the Board cannot but be 
impressed witb a sense of great responsibility in the adminis- 
tration of this ey ey and varied work, embracing all the 
forms ot Christian effort as they are known at home, and it can 
on!y trust that the Spirit of God may quicken the prayers of 
the Chuicb and arouse a universal feeiing that the responsi- 
bility of so great an undertaking rests upon every one who has 
named the name of Christ. ‘the Board would express the hope 
that pastors and sessions will fee! calied upon to assume in their 
measure a part of this responsibility, and to teach the churches 
to teel that the work 1s theirs. It also hopes that standing 
committees of presbyteries will use every emection to bring the 
subject before the congregations within their respective bounds, 
to assist and stimulate the work of women, ana to keep the mat- 
ter ever fresh befure the Sabbath-school, that by so dving the in- 
terest and the efforts of the young may be kept in close sympa- 
thy with those lines of mission work which are undertaken by 
the Church as such. 


The report recommended that the minutes of the Board 
be approved; that the enlargement of the Board be ratified; 
that the retiring class be re-elected; that simultaneous 
mectiags be held hereafter during the first week in Decem- 
ber; that a field secretary be appointed for a period not to 
exceed three years if a sufficient salary be secured for his 
support, in response to the overtures of forty seven pres- 
byteries; that the North American Indians should contiuue 
to be bandled according tothe present system; that the 
godly women of the Church be indorsed for their fidelity 
and liberality during the past year; tnat the magazine, the 
Church at Home and Abroad, should havea wider circu- 
lation in order to enlighten the peopie who are ignorant: 
that the sessions and Sunday-schools give attention to the 
cause, and that the latter give not less than $50,000 to the 
cause the coming year; that off-rings to the cause should 
pass through the regular channels of the Church, refusing 
all generous diversions until the present emergency of the 
Board shall have been met; that the monthly concert for 








allthe churches as a great belp in the cause of foreign wis- 
sious; that an annual collection taken upon a single Sab- 
bath should not be enough; therefore the subsciption plan 
and other systematic methods should be practiced; that 
aspecial collection should be taken in all the churches, in 
June if possible, not later than October, to be equally 
divided beeween the Foreign and Hume Boards, in order 
to give relief in the present emergency. 

Dr. Burrill addressed the Assembiy, dey recating any 
necessity for retrenchment. He never wanted tosee the word 
in another report. Secretary Ellinwood also spoke at 
length on the work of the Board, and was followed by Drs. 
Alexander, Jessup, McCulloch and others. 

The report was adopted seriatim. The resolution com- 
mending the women was adopted, and the Moderator an- 
bounced it, he added, with atear in his eye, ‘God bless 
them.” A supplementary resolution was adopted to the 
effect that the Assembly would do all in its power to raise 
$1,000,000 for the work of the coming year. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported on 
overtures from numerous presbyteries with regard to a 
Lew creed, recommending the following reply: 


* All overtures on this subject shall be referred to a committee 
of nine, who shall invite the co-operation of the Presbyterian 
and Reformea Churches, to prepare a short creed containing 
the essentiai Articles of the Westminster Confession, to be ased 
as the common creed of these churches; not as a substitute for 
the creed of any particular denomination, but to supplement it 
for the common work of the Cuurcb, especiaily in mission fields, 
and shall report to the next Assembly for its consideration; and 
that the Moderator be the Chairman of that Committee.” 


Dr. Charles L. Thompsom moved the adopticn of the 
re port. 

Dr. Erskine moved to amcnd by putting the reselution 
on the docket, muking it the second oider fog to-moriow 
morning. The amendment prevailed, and the report as 
tbus amended was adopted. 

The order of the day having been reached, the Moderator 
announced that Dr. Benjamin L. Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
was entitled to the floor. 


DR. AGNEW’S SPEECH ON THE PUBLICATION MATTER. 


The Rev. Benjamin L. Agnew, D.D.: Mr. Moderator, Fathersand 
B. ethren:—Under very aggravating circumstances I propose to 
be very sweet-tempered [Laughter], and tell you simply what is 
our understanding of this matter, and endeavor to show you 
that all these difficulties have arisen out of an entire misun- 
derstanding on the part of your special committee as to their 
duties, and a misunderstanding of our books, from which they 
affirm that they have made their statements, and a misunder- 
standing of the requisites in order to carry on this Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-school work. 

You will notice that this committee was appointed a year ago, 
and instructed, aiter they had made their examination, “to 
confer with the Business Committee of the Board of Publication 
on all the matters,” and then to make a joint report to this As- 
serbly. The Business Committee which you were pleased to 
appoint a year ago as a part of a committee to make a joint 
report affirm that they have not had a full conference on all 
these matters, and tnat therefore they are not prepared to make 
a juint report with this committee. 

‘’be first meeting that wa: called by that special committee, 
first, to confer with them, or meet with them, was on Friday 
morning, the llth day of April. Do you see the time that has 
elapsed? Three members of our committee only could be pres- 
ent at that meeting—Dr. Dickie, Mr. Franklin Shepard, and my- 
self. At that meeting your special committee sat 2s an inqui- 
sition. They asked us questions, and absolutely refused to give 
us the facts in their possession upon which they were to formu- 
late their report to this Assembly. The three members of the 
committee who were present insisted that ‘**a conference” im- 
plied that the two committees that were to make a joint report 
were to be put in possession of all the facts and data upon 
which a judgment should be formulated. Your special com- 
mittee utterly deny that they were under any obligation to fur- 
nish us with any facts upon which they based their judgment 
We did not have a quoram of the Business Committee. On the 
28d day of April, aftereleven full months had passed, for the 
first time we had a quorum to meet, with that committee. 

There ha3 been agreat deal said here about this stenographic 
report of the meetings of thatcommittee. Let me say that the 
steaographer was brought into that meeting without any vote 
of either committee. This stenographer has been in the employ, 
in Philadeiphia, of Mr. Perkins, a lawyer, who was the chair- 
man of our committee. He thought there would be so many 
facts ani figures brought before our committee that it would be 
necessary for both committees to have a stenographic report of 
everything that occurred. On one occasion, when they wanted 
to talk privately, the stenographer was sent out of the room. 

He was not there by any authority of either committee, but 
simply on the invitation of our chairman, because it would be 
helpful to both committees to have astenographic report. That 
report was not prepared for publication, nor intended to be pub- 
lished, nor was it intended to be shown to any one except the 
two committees. They have a copy of it, and we have a copy of 
it. In that report, however, which contains over three hun- 
dred pages, there is nothing scarcely except the argumentation 
of points of order and the rights of the committee. Instead of 
that being a conference, full, frank and generous on the poiats 
upon whica the committees differed, and on points upon which 
we had not formed any clear and definite judgment (at least, 
some of us), | do not think that there is in all that report more 
than one solitary page of supposed facts which they communi- 
cated to vur committee. 

Now, you laughed the other day when that large report was 
shown to you as a specimen, or as proof, of a trank and {ull con- 
ference. We told them everything that we knew. They with- 
held from us much of what they knew. Therefore we were not 
prepared at the last moment to make a report. 

Now, to show that this Committee of the Board of Publication 
were anxious to enter into a thorough investigation of all these 
matters, after the nine months had passed away and we heard 
nothing from this committee, Mr. Perkins, the Chairman of our 
Committee, wrote a letter to the Chairman of your Special Com- 
mittee, and asked him to come over to Philadelphia, where the 
Board of Publication is located, and agree upon some prelimi- 
naries as to the plan of investigation. Mr. Simmons, it seems, 
was very much offended at that. And there is where our trou- 
ble was. The whole discussion in that committee, running over 
severai days, was not constantly upon this subject of this differ- 
ence of opinion and the unpleasant feeling that was created. 
it was a most unfortunate thing, but it occurred. The whole 
difficulty was aggravated, as | say, by that circumstance, Mr, 
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Clerk of this Assembly he took his gripsack and went out to 
Cincinnati and saw him. Well, brethren, it would assuredly 
take a very large gripsack to take that Board of Publication 
over into New Jersey, where Mr. Simmons lives, and there was 
no way to see what was to be done except for Mr. Simmons to 
come over to the Publication House and see the work for him- 
self, and let us know what he wanted us todo. And Mr. Perkins 
writes to him: “ The time is passing, and if this investigation is 
not instituted soon the time comes, on the first of April, for our 
annual report to the General Assembly, and all our clerks will 
be so busy that it will be impossible for them to take the time 
from their other work to-give you the attention which you 
ought to have.” Mr. Perkins writes to him that “ we have noth- 
ing to conceal, and we want you to have the fullest examina- 
tion of our books and of the premises." Mr. Simmons at once 
seems to be under the impression that this thing is to be “a 
white-washing job,” as he writes to us—a white wasbing com- 
mittee—to see what the Business Committee wish them to see, 
and tosay and report what the business committee wish to have 
said and reported. 

Now, I may be reading into a minute what is not in it, and it 
may be that those I have quoted are right; but you can see, Mr. 
Moderator and brethren, just what the difficulty is here. Why, 
that letter was really a very insulting letter to our Committee, 
and the Chairman of our Committee felt that it was insulting, to 
be charged with wanting this committee to come over to Philadel- 
phia and read in their instructions what wes not there, and to say 
and to see what we saw, and to do what we would wish them to 
do. Laffirm that there was nothing further from our thoughts 
in this world than any such idea asthat This was a personal 
matter between these two chairmen. 

Now, that is where the difficulty began, and we never got over 
that, and, unfortunately, we are not over it to-day; and there- 
fore we have been prevented from having a full, free, frank and 
just conference on all these mattere on which we were required 
by you, or by the last Assembly, to make a joint report with that 
other committee to this Assembly. We wanted to obey in- 
structions; we were bonest about it, and we sought information; 
we asked them to give us the information they had. 

Let me show you a little further. In December, the chair- 
main of that committee issued a circular letter, as I understand, 
allover the land to different parties, and writes in these words: 
** Requesting the favor of your early reply, which will be held as 
confidential by the Committee.” Mr. Moderator, I submit that 
that was the part for a committee of this Assembly to take in 
order to get information which was to form the basis of a joint 
report of two committees which the last Assembly appointed. 
Why get information in that way ? Why. theimpression created 
upon our minds was that this committee which the last Assem- 
bly appointed was simply a star chamber committee where in- 
formation was to be gathered for the condemnation of the Pub- 
lication Board, which we were not to see, and to which we 
could make no reply; and we were prevented from knowing the 
facts in the case, and therefore it was utterly :mpossible for us 
to make a reply to many of the things in their mind, as they 
assert, and not produced before us in figures and calculaticns. 
We said we had nothing to conceal, and we wrote to the commit- 
tee accordingly, and wanted this thing done before the clerks 
began taking stock, as the letter here shows which was signed by 
all the committee in the city. Two members of the Business 
Committee were sick and in the South. One had resigned, and 
consequently it was difficult for us to get all the members to- 
gether, even toconfer upon the matter. If this committee had 
been called together as soon asthe last Assembly adjourned, 
they could have al! been there. We never had the whole nine 
together after the illness of these two. And then when Mr. Per- 
kins writes to Mr. Simmons again, asking that he call 
the Committee together in order to make some arrange- 
ments, Mr. Simmons writes that he cannot think of call- 
ing the Assembly’s Committee together tor any such 
purpose. Why, he was told before he left the last General 
Assembly that it would be nine voting against five. As soon as 
we came together we assured him that we did not intend to vote 
as a joint body in’one meeting, but that we proposed to vote sep- 
arately and allow them to vote separately on their report. And 
we told him that we did not intend to take any advantage of 
them by reason of the fact that we had nine in our committee. 

So that you can see that we dealt fairly with them in all that 
matter. We had no desire to do anything except what was fair, 
but they were under that impression. They had also been told 
that their committee was to be the tail to the Business Commit- 
tee’s kite. Well, now, | can see how these gentlemen felt hurt, 
how they felt sore over this whole thing, and how, when they 
did come to meet us after eleven months, they came with all 
these thoughts in their minds, and they came in no good humor 
for a frank conference—and, indeed, we saw no good humor 
manifested—and therefore it was difficult for us to carry on the 
Conference. No wonder that our committee felt aggrieved, 
therefore, at this state of things. 

And then, further than that, when that committee came 
finally together, and they had their meetings, they made a com- 
munication that I think will surprise this General Assembly: 
* We are not experts "—you have been told who this committee 
are that form the Business Committee of the Board of Publica- 
tion, they are two of the most prominent lawyers in the City of 
Philadelphia; they are three men connected with banks, expert 
book-keepers--and this Committee admitted that they never 
saw a business-house that had better book-keeping than this 
Board of Publication. Showing how very accurately they kept 
their accounts, altho they pretend to have discovered some dis- 
erepencies, which I will show yon are not discrepencies at all. 
And then with these business men; one of them, I believe, has 
about as much printing done as any member of this Committee 
of Experts. He has a large establishment—Mr. Perkins has 
been on that committee for a great many years, and he knows 
a great deal about the business of the Board. But here is the 
point: While this Committee is thus constituted of men who do 
not claim to be experts—put there by the General Assembly 
without being asked if they would serve on the Board—this 
Committee write us this language: “ The Assembly’s Committee 
wish to see at this meeting only the members of the Business 
Committee and the Secretary of the Board, who has been re- 
quested to attend.”” The only expert we had in the house, the 
man we employed to do our work, our, business superintendent, 
was thereby excluded from thisCommittee. He was the only 
man that could have answered the minuti# of questions and 
detail of supposed discrepencies which were brought before that 
committee. Could we answer when our business superintend- 
ent was not allowed to come to the meeting? We wanted, 
therefore, more time. We wanted these facts in the steno- 
graphic report taken and presented to our business superin- 
tendant for him to go over the figures and see whether they 
were right or not. There are very few of them, it is true, but 
they make very bold statements. 

Now, I shall not say anything further about that correspond- 
ence, but will take up this report. All we ask of you, brethren, 
isfair play. There is no civil court that will condemn a man 
until he is tried. All we ask is a fair hearing, an honest trial, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


anda candid investigation of the whole matter without any 
feeling whatever. I say that this whole report, the preamble to 
it, comes from mi derstandings. I do not say intentional mis- 
representations, but I do say misrep tations. I say that 
cooly, in no heat of blood. I say there are misrep tations in 
this, and I believe in my heart that the misrepresentations in 
tbis preamble will do your Board—not our Board—of Publica- 
tion an injury from which it will not recover in this genera- 
tion. Take these facts—or, rather, these alleged facts—why, 
they have been circulated all over the land; and [ contend that 
they form no proper part of the report which your committee 
was instrucied to make. It isa preamble, and a preamble that 
was put in to vindicate the man who first brought these charges 
in the West against this Board. And I believe it was written by 
bim—at least, in part, Therefore, it seems a strange thing to 
us that after we had come to our findings in the matter and 
almost agreed with the Committee that this thing should come 
to thisGeneral Assembly without having been submitted to our 
committee. I say, Mr. Moderator, that we never sawthat paper 
until it was read in this General Assembly. And yet, we were 
to make a joint report. When we bad come almost to a unani- 
mous conclusion in regard to a jeint report these parties went 
home offended. We were more or less offended too at the man- 
ner we had been treated, not having had a full and frank con- 
ference that we courted. 

They say that we did not send up this report to them which we 
presented here the other day. Brethren, he did not get it ready 
until the very last hour. We worked night and day to try and 
get at these facts with the meager statements which this Com- 
mittee gave us. We could not tell what they were driving at, 
We got all the facts that could be gleaned from the stenographic 
report and presented them to our business superintendent, and 
he said that unless be had more detail specifications it was im- 
possible for him or for any man under the sun to tell what they 
meant. Now, sir, if the business superintendent who began in 
his childbood in that Board, and who has been fifty years ia it— 
if he could not tell what these figures meant as they were taken 
out of that stenographic report, how do you expect a business 
committee of lawvers and preachers to tell what they meant? 
This does not seem to us like fair play. American citizens like 
fair play; they demand fair play; and fair play is all that we ask 
at your hands. 

Now, let us look a little further. In the first paragraph of the 
report they say, “ they suppose the minute appointing them ”— 
just as tho they hadn't any conviction about it. Then in the 
next paragraph they say thatia the instractions of the last As- 
sembly they were “to make a thorough examination.” Breth- 
ren, how much time do you suppose that committee spent in the 
Board of Publication? Three days. In 1866, theGeneral Assem- 
bly appointed a committee to investigate the affairs of this 
Board, and they employed an expert who spent six months in the 
Board going through the books, and that committee came up, 
after two vears, and reported that everything was correct and 
that the business was transacted in a proper manner. Yet this 
committee spent three davs and they come here with such a 
report as you have had read before you. Brethren, I say it is no 
wonder that this committee's preamble presents so many mis- 
representations. 

Why have they not presented the date upon which they form- 
ulated their judgment? That is a very interesting question. 
One of our members of the Board has some facts bearing upon 
that which I will leave to him to state, if he has the opportunity. 
They claim in that stenographic report that they have per- 
formed an amount of extra clerkship work which would have 
cost one thousand dollars. I don’t know whether they will bave 
to pay for that or not. We had to pay $4,000 for the other com- 
mittee that investiggted us,and that takes something off the 
profits of the business. But would you believe it, brethren, we 
have never seen that clerkship work. Is that a fair examination? 
To have one thousand dollars’ worth of writing in their posses- 
sion and never show it to the committee that was to make a joint 
report with them on the data andthe facts which they bad in 
their possession? This is a very strange state of affairs. 

Why introduce this report at all in regard to this matter of 
the plant, which is the next thing, on the fourth page. except it 
be to prejudice the minds of this Assembly against our commit- 
tee? Look atit. They claim that a plant could be obtained for 
$40,000. We sent our business superintendent to inquire into 
that matter. He went to the different printing-offices where 
we have had our work done, and he asked: ** What do you pay 
for the press with which you are doing our work ?” “ Five thou- 
sand dollars,” was the reply. He went to another concern and 
asked the same question, and their reply was: *“* When we got 
the contract to do your work we bought a new press which cost 
us $6,500. Now, there are eight presses referred to here, which, 
at $5,000 each, would make just $40,(00, without anything else. 
Then, in addition, there is the needful type. There is an elec- 
trotype foundry. Do you know how much the latter would 
cost? Why, you cannot build a good one for less than $25,000. 
That makes $65,000 already. Then you have your cutting and 
folding machines, your engines and boilers, and the shafting, 
and everything else needed in a first-class office. Where are 
you going to get it out of the $40,(C0? Do you not see that these 
gentlemen have not stated the facts of the case? If you putin 
those cheap printing-presses you will have to do the work ina 
poor and imperfect manner, not as it is done by our pressmen. 
If you want to buy new presses, why, buy the best there is in 
the market. One editor in this Assembly said to me; “If you 
will get me a first-class printing-press I will pay you $20,000 for 
it.” Shall we, then, go back to the old style of printing-press 
when we have so much to do and when the work is increasing 
all the time? You see, there has been no conference on this 
subject. They never entered into the details of these things he- 
fore us. You cannot have ali this machinery of new pattern at 
any such figures as they lay before you in this report. There- 
fore, you see, on that point, which they have unnecessarily in- 
troduced into this report, that we bave had no conference 
whatever. , 

On the fifth page they say: “A responsible firm has offered, 
in writing, to do the same work,” etc. Why,if they had come 
and asked us about these things we could have informed them. 
Twelve years ago we took competitive bids for our work, and 
we gave the work to the three lowest bidders, one to do the 
whole work of composition, and another to do the printing, and 
another the binding—that being the way the work is sutdi- 
vided in large cities. They say we have never had any bids 
since and that work has cheapened. In those twelve years fif- 
teen responsible houses in Philadelphia have come and made 
propositions for eur work, and every one of them has been 
higher than what we are paying. [Applause.] 

The Moderator: Brethren, at the outset bear with the Mod- 
erator while he reminds you that while this is not a judicial 
trial, nevertheless in many respects you are jurors in the box; 
and I think jurors in the box should not express their opinions 
on one side or the other until they have come to the verdict. 
[Applause.] 

Dr. Agnew (continuing): Brethren, isn’t it a strange thing 
that a responsible house in Philadelphia shoald make a bid for 
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our work and not allow their name to be used? If that was a 
bona fide bid they should bave given it to our Business Commit- 
tee, and we would have entered into a contract with that house 
before Saturday night ar d we would have saved over $2,5(0 in 
the last few weeks, which they have lost Ly failing to give us 
the name ofthe bidder. Why is it that that name is not fur- 
nished? This does look like a strange preceeding for a full con- 
ference on ail the matters, and then to make a joint report to 
the General Assembly. 

Now, sir, we do not know how that bid was made. We do not 
know the name or the person who made it. Why, it may be the 
very man whom we had to take our work away from bevause it 
was improperly done, altho he had agreed to do it properly. 
We have had a great deal of experience of that kind. Only a 
short time ago we had some books bound, but because the 
party's machinery was not perfect we bad tosend them back 
to be rebound. We have gone and inquired of other houses that 
have not bid on the work since we heard these facis, and we 
have asked them what they would co such work for. And they 
say that they cannot afford to do it at the price we are paying. 
Iknow we are getting our work done cheaper than other relig- 
ious publication houses in this country, because we pay 
promptly whenever the bills are sent in. When that bid was 
made this Committee should have had specifications,written out 
showing definitely the character of the paper, the character of 
the plates. and all about it. They should have shown the cbar- 
acter of the binding, and all this minutie which enters intoa 
contract of that kind. Isthisa fair conference, then? Are we 
prepared to make a joint report on such anitem as that? Can 
we aitach any importance to an alleged bid of that kind? The 
superintendent of the Publication House has not seen these 
specifications up to this hour on which that bid was mace. He 
does not know whether the bid was made on proper specifica- 
tionsor not. We have asked several houses in regard to this 
work, and they say it could not be done as well for the amount 
of money we are paying for it in any other house that they know 
of. You will see there are a great many things on which you 
have to have these specifications. 

Now, the matter of binding and the matter of engraving. But 
first let me speak about the folaing. The folding costs $15,C00, 
the paper $48,000, the printing $23,000, the stereotyping $14,000; 
and I venture to say that there is not a house in the United 
States that gets its paper as cheap as we do, because we buy in 
large quantities and pay for it when it is delivered. 

Let us turn over now on thesixth page. They say: “* We have 
found that the Board is paying more than double for some of the 
work upon periodicals than it can be contracted for in the best 
offices in Philadelphia.” We simply say that we have no proof 
of that. We do not know whether it is true or not. We do not 
believe a word of it. There is not a man on the Business Com- 
mittee that believes that statement, simply from our experience 
and our efforts to get work done cheaply and properly. 

In regard to that Westminster Lesson Leaf. They say: ** For 
example, the Westminster Lesson Leaf cost Jast year for folding 
two folds and cutting $2,825.60... One of the Committee said: 
* You want to get one little girl and set her down at her table 
and she would fold 10,000 a day.”” What—sixteen a minute? And 
one little girl to do it! Talk about cheap labor. Why, rless 
your hearts, brethren, will you believe it, it takes one hundred 
girls to doour folding. Yousee the indefiniteness.with which they 
state them. We do not know anything about this propcsea price 
of thirty-five cents per thousand. In orderto get that printing 
done cheaply we have eight copies set upat once and make eight 
impressions at once, and then that big sheet has to be cut. They 
say that the cutting costs moretbanthe paper. Why? RBecause 
itis the cheapest paper that we use, as those leaves are only 
used during the month for which they are prepared. If ihey had 
noticed the very next item where the paper costs $6,000 they 
would have seen that the folding only costs one-sixth of it. Why 
don’t they give us credit for that? 

I tell you, these things bave got to be examined into in detail. 
Men cannot sit down and go over all the business of that Board 
which another committee spent a year on in three days. I do 
not say that this commitiee intended to make any misstatement, 
but they are here all the same. 

The same is true in regard to that matter of stitching and cut- 
ting for three years. Ah, brethren, if fifteen houses in Philadel- 
phia have bid for this work and have bid higher than the men 
that are doing the work, and then there is to be forty-eight per 
cent. saved on this thing. what do you suppose those printers are 
making? Why, if that was true the printing business would be 
a grand bonanza, and all any one would have to do to make 
money would be to open a big stock brokerage printing house, 
and the stock wou!d be in great demand if there was forty-eight 
per cent. to be made out of it. Nobody believes that statement. 
You see, there isa misunderstanding about this whole thing. 
This committee have not taken the time to get into the details 
of this thing, nor to furnish us with the facts. We have not had 
these books betore us in such a shape that we could inquire 
anything about these particulars. 

Now, we come to another matter on page 7. I do not know 
what the law of New York State is; but I do know something of 
the laws of Pennsylvania, and I know that such a chorge as that 
made on page 7 of this report would be an indictable offense, a 
criminal offense, and the persons who uttered it would place 
themselves in avery serious position indeed. I say that that 
charge is not true, and I am going to demonstrate it now: ** Some 
strange discrepancies came under our observation. A single 
example will be given. For the year ending March 3ist, 1889, 
4,156,264 copies of the Westminster Lesson Leaf weré published. 
The Board pays 75 cents per thousand for folding and stitching; 
at this rate 4,156,254 copies would have cost $3,117.19; but the 
Board paid $3,825.60, a discrepancy of $708.41; or, stated another 
way, the Board paid for folding and stitching 944,550 more copies 
than were published.” 

I say that under the law that is a slander. Let me give you 
the facts. The regular edition of the Westminster Lesson Leaf 
is 4,156 264 copies, which is read in that statement, and they do 
cost exactly as represented there, $3,117.20. But there is, in ad- 
dition to these, three fifth Sunday editions, costing $459. There 
is one fifth Sunday inset costing $195; and in addition there are 
several thousand copies which are cut up singly, coming to 
$53.80, making what they say is a discrepancy uf $3,825.60. 

Now, gentlemen, if they had shown us that statement we 
could have explained the thingin five minutes. In their own 
calculations in that very item of $3,846,they have made a mis- 
take of $21.71, showing that they are not very accurate experts. 
There ought not to be a mistake in the account of an expert. 

But, in addition to that, they- say that they call it $729.51—a 
mistake of $21.71. Whereas I show you that there is no mistake 
atall. The financial year of business men in Philadelphia closes 
with the last day of December. Our year closes with the first of 
April, when we make our report to the General Assembly. In 
that item where there is that apparent discrepency in the 
accounts, it is simply this: that the account ran over a part of 
fourteen months instead of twelve months. We get our work 
done,and whenever the man who does it wants his money, 
whether it is three months or four months, we pay him. Conse- 
quently, we paid in one instance, in one year, and then that year 
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would include thirteen months’ work, and the actual cost was 
only $38,117. But we paid that other amount of $3,846 on that 
particular accougt. Is there any discrepancy there whatever? 
Our books are perfectly straight. You can examine our books, 
and you will find that every paper, every leaf, has its own his- 
tory from the day of its birth until its death. And of this ac- 
tion of this Committee is to be approved the day of the death of 
many of those publications is at hand,and you will have theiz 
whole history briefly written. Now, sir, that ought not to be 
approved by this General Assembly. Such a statement as that 
tothe injury of this Board and to the injury of the reputations 
of the men that compose your Board of Publication, ought not 
to go unpunished. It is too serious a matter, brethren, fur men 
appointed by you as acommittee to come into this General As- 
sembly and presect a statement like that, as if we were dishon- 
est men, asif there was something wrong financially in that 
Board of Publication. 

Brethren, it does make the blood boil, when we have been 
trying todo our duty faithfully. I tell you itis no enviable 
position to bea member of your Board of Publication. This 
General Assembly has been nagging that Board of Publication 
so continually that it is almost impossible to get a pastor in 
Philadelphia to take the time from his duties and give to the 
business of this Board, or to get an elder to leave his business 
long enough to attend to your affairs in that Board. Brethren, 
it is no light thing, I can tell you. Twenty years ago, when I 
was first elected a member of this Board of Publication, | was 
put on the Business Committee. 1 was the only creature on it. 
I don’t know why they put meon,except it was asa sort of 
ornamental chaplain; but I have seen the providence of God in 
it since. When I went there this Board of Publication was not 
selling any publications except our own works, and I urged in 
that Business Committee that we keep all Sabbath-school books 
such as were suitable for our Presbyterian Sabbath-schools, 
and it has been a profitable change. When I wasa boy, a stu- 
Gent, I was sent out West to establish Sabbath-schools as a 
missionary. 1 wanted our Board then to stop the common busi- 
ness of the older colporteur system and make them missionaries 
to establish schools; but the public sentiment of tne Church was 
so strongly wedded to the old colporteur system that I did not 
have influence enough in that Board to induce them to make the 
change, and | left the Board on that account. Three years ago, 
when this difficulty occurred about the Sabbath-schoo] Depart- 
ment of the Board of Publication, you had an expert to examine 
the affairs of this Board and to adjust,if possible, the conflict- 
ing views in the Board in regard -to the mannerin which this 
Sabbath-school and missionary work should be carried on. It 
is a strange thing that then I should have been selected and 
elected a member of this Board of Publication against my will. 
Why? Because some of them had remembered fhat years be- 
fore | was in in favor of this Sabbath-schoo! Department, and 
because they knew I was a Sabbath-school man. Bretbren, |] 
have a little Sabbath-schoo! at home with 1,150 members of 
which I am mighty proud, and I am interested in the work, and 
I was put on this Board for that purpose. Why, the very man 
who was chairman df that committee isa member of our Busi- 
ness Committee to-day—the man appointed as the executor to 
haul this Board over the ccals —-and he and I are here under in- 
vestigation. The men that you puton that Board without our con- 
sent, the men you have put in here for a purpose, are here under 
these serious charges of being guilty of gross discrepancies in 
our accounts. There are greater discrepancies than these, touey 
say, but they are all explained in the same way. 

T.ese are simple statements of facts, aud therefore when I 
stand here to advocate this Board Il-do it simply because | am a 
friend of the Board. I tell you, as far as my position on the 
Beard is concerned, [ am a good deal like that old colored man 
who heard a white man say that the condition of slavery was a 
gcod situation for the colored people to bein. ‘ Well,” says the 
ol.t darkey, “ Boss, my position is vacant; you can try it!” 
[{.aughter.] If anybody wants to do the bard work of tbat 
Board of Publication, my position is vacant and you can step in. 
But Iam a friend of that Board. Ifthese Sabbath-schools are not 
prejudiced against this Board by this report, they will be feed- 
ers for tois business department of the Board which isso un- 
profitable, and never will be profitabie until the General Assem- 
bly shall cease complaining about it. 

Now then, these gentlemen talk about our Committee on the 
eighth page, and tell you who we are. Well, sir, Mr. Simmons 
himself has been at the head of the Tract Society--but they 
have tbe Missionary and Sabbath-school Department, and I sup- 
pose he hasthanked God many times that there has been no Gen- 
eral Assembly behindit. [Laughter]. 1 tell youa man will live 
to be as old as Methuselah before he becomes an expert on the 
Board of Publication with this General Assembly constantly 
giving conflicting orders. Mr. Crowell prints a Farmer’s paper. 
What does he know about these intricate things that we have in 
this Board? Mr. Scctt prints railroad schedules. He does not 
print books--least of all, Sunday-school books. What does he 
know about our details? Mr. Johnston makes ledgers and blank 
books~1 don’t suppose they would be very interesting reading 
for children in the Sabbath-schools. [Laughter] And my good 
friend Mr. Kane—with whom I am very intimate—makes most 
elegant furniture. I give the gentlemen this free advertisement 
of their business. But, brethren, when it comes to investigating 
the details of a business that those of us don’t understand 
after all these years of work, in the face of the conflicting 
orders of the General Assembly, why, I tell you it ought to 
take more than three days in the Pablication House to find 
out how they are going to be experts in that business. They 
are all honorable men. I have only to say that I am sorry 
that they misunderstood us and that they have come into the 
Assembly in that state of mind which has characterized all 
their proceedings. 

Then on page 9 it is proposed to put into the Board of Publi- 
cation some experts in publishing and printing, ‘who shall be 
free from the possibility of having their plans upset and their 
decisions reversed by the Board of Publication.” Brethren, 
that is the only point upon which the two committees really 
seriously differed. We said that we would welcome tbe ex- 
perts. We said that we would resign and let them put in nine 
experts there. There isn’t a man on that Business Committee 
but that does as much work as any two men ought todo. Ifa 
man has got a big congregation and a big Sabbath-school to 
100k after. he dvesn’t want to be on your Board of Publication. 
Senator Scott, one of the best lawyers in the country and the 
counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, does not want 
to come there and do your work if you put experts in there to 
doit. We say we welcome your experts; but don’t put experts 
in there and say that they shall have the absolute control of 
making all the contracts and all the prices and that the Board 
shall have nothing to say. That is the point on which we differ. 
I do not know whether this General Assembly is willing to do 
it or not, but I do know that twenty years ago I had in my 
church an elder who was thoroughly well acquainted with the 
whole book business, and I wanted him elected a member of 
this Board; but the feeling was then in the Board, and it was 

hared by the General Assembly, that no man inthe book pub- 











lishing business ought to be a member of the Board because he 
would know all the details of the business, and that was not 
desirable. Thatis the secret of it. You must remember that 
the members of that Board do not elect the men. The General 
Assembly elects them, and ii has never yet elected « practical 
printer. There is nothing to prevent it from doing so. Now we 
ask you to doit. We join with them in asking you to doit. But 
now this Committee say that this Business (or manufactaring) 
Committee must not be in any way under the control of the 
Board. Brethren, do you suppose for one moment that we 
would sit there and have a committee come in there and do all 
our contracting for us and we have nothing tosay? Why, no 
man with any high sense of honor would submit to any such 
thing fora moment. Yet they suy that this must be done. That 
is their judgment. That is the point on which we do not agree 
with them. Asto their other recommendations, we have said 
that we are perfectly willing to try them if they do what is 
right. It isnot an uncommon experience for us to have work 
brought home that we do not accept. That is the reason why 
we have got the very best class of workmen. Our Church won't 
stand that cheap, imperfect manufacture of books and periodi- 
cals. 

Now, | want to go over to another matter on page 10. There 
is a very s rious charge there: ** The repeated orders of the As- 
sembly in regard to the prices to be charzed the Missionary 
Department have not been carried out.” I most emphatically 
deny that. Every order of this General Assembly has been 
faithfully carried cut. Let meexplain. At one time we gave 
that Missicnary Department the books at thirty per cent. Then 
we increased it, under a motion, to forty per cent. Then the 
General Assembly ordered that we should put that Missionary 
Depart ment on the basis of our most favored customers. What 
did we do then? We gave them the various discounts from the 
higbest down to the lowest. Butthe book-keeper said that it 
was almost impossible to keep the account straigLt in that way, 
because it required so much book-keeping and transfers, So we 
went to work and we figured the whole thing out. We consid- 
ered the characier of books that the Missionary Department 
was buying, and we figured it owt that thirty-three and one- 
third percent. of a discount was treating them in the same 
manner that we treated the most favored customers, and we 
adopted the thirty-three and cne-third per cent. discount for 
our Missionary Department. Then the word came to us that 
other persons received a little more of a discount than that. 
We rescinded that action, and we put them exactly on tne ba- 
sisof other buyers from the highest to the lowest per cent. 
And that is the state of the case to day. 

We have literally obeyed that order of the General Assembly. 
There is nothing but the kindest feelings between the two de- 
partments in regard tothis matter: and there isno such thing. 
therefore, as disobedience. 

Take the next paragraph: “We have learned that the Busi- 
ness Dep: rtment not enly controls entirely the purchase of sta- 
tionery and printing needed for the Missionary Department, 
paying therefor a much higher price in many cases than they 
could be secured for by the Vepartment itself, but it bas been 
charging the Missionary Departmenta profit of thirty per cent. 
upon these prices.” That, sir, is not tiue, and | aefy any man 
to find a minute on our books that shows itis true. We donot 
charge them one centon the stationery that we supply them or 
the printing that we get done for them. 

As an illustration, take the Catechism Bibles that are paid for 
from funds of the Missionary Department. [nthe past two years 
they furnished Bibles which cost $5,160.60, upon which they 
charge a profit of $1.548,18. The Children’s Day Exercises, of 
1889, etc, etc. Those are the only cases on which we do charge 
them thirty percent. It is not thirty per cent. on the Bibles, 
but the two things put together just even up the thirty per cent. 
Why do we charge it? These Bibles are bought very low in Lon- 
don. We pay the freight on them to New York. We ship them 
from our place te tne bindery. Wesend acierk down from our 
store to unpack them and tocertify the invoice. Atter the lahel 
is put in down there at the bindery tue clerk packs upthe 
books and sends them up to the store where they are unpackel 
and put upon the shelves, and recounted to see that none have 
been mislaid in tne bindery. Then they are delivered to the 
Missionary Department, and they are wrapped up; we furnish 
the paper and the twine, and we furnish the hands to wrap them 
up. We putthe labels and the postage on them,and pay the 
freight on them, and we sendthem around to the post-office or 
to the freight depot, as the case may be, and that is 
anitem of expense. They cay that these Children’s Day Exer- 
cises cost too much. Well, Dr. Worden, said: ‘We are going 
to send out those Children’s Day Exercis.s to the Sua- 
day-schools free, and we are going to ask them for a collec- 
tion. Therefore, let us give them the best work that we 
can.” So he said to the printer: * Giveus a high grade of work,” 
And the printer did it, and we sent them out. The $8,000 spent on 
that brought in $2,,000in the way of subsuriptions from Sabbath- 
schools. There isn’t much wrong about that,is there? I don’t 
know whether it could bave been done any cheaper or not, We 
‘actually didn't try to do that little piece of work cheaply. We 
just gave the job to a good printer and told him to make a first- 
class job of it, because it was a present to the children. There is 
notning very wrong about that—especially whenic brought ina 
handsome return. 

Now, on that, see what a charge they make. Theysay that we 
charged thirty per cent. on the postage, as tho we had bought 
$390 worth of postage-stamps and paid out $300 for freight and 
then charged thirty per cent. on that. Why, that would be 
about as good a bonanza as the printing business. When they 
told us that, why there was no opportunity of answering that. 
When I got a chance! went down one day and directed them to 
send me one hundred and fifty copies of the Children’s Day Ex- 
ercises up to my house. I wanted to see how they would get 
them upth re. The clerk wentand got the order. Three per- 
sons were there at the table putting up these things—three lads. 
One of them went up to th; file and began and counted our one 
hundred and fifty copies. He took some brown paper and string 
and wrapped them up, and handed them over te another clerk. 
The other clerk writes down on a label my name and address 
and pastes it on this package. Then another man 
takes the package and weigbs it, and determines whether 
he will send it to my house by mail or by freight. He 
concludes that it is cheaper to send them by mail. So he gets 
the stamps and puts them on, and the copies .are taken around 
to the post-office by the wagon. That is why the thirty per cent. 
is charged. Do you know how many it took to put up these hun- 
dreds of thousands of leaflets that went out inthat way? We 
put one of our clerks there, an accountant, and he kept account 
of the thing, and it took four boys just two months tocount and 
wrap up and send away by mail and by freight to tne various ad- 
dresses all over the United States those hundreds of thousands 
of Children’s Day Exercises. Why, thirty per cent. did not be- 
gin to pay the expense of doing it. . Those five clerks had to work 
there until ten o’clock at night to get those out before Children’s 
Day. That is the thirty per cent. It is not charging them 


is thirty per cent.for handling them—postage and freight. 
Why, it cost one hundred per cent. nearly to do it. 

Then itis said that we have the effrontery to stand up here and 
defend that action. Why, of course we have the effrontery to 
defend it. Are we going to do all that work and get nothing 
whatever? Are we bound to take five men out of the business 
department for eight weeks and they get nothing out of the Sab- 
bath-school Department, which is getting large contributions 
from the Church for doing thesethings? Why, it is not reason- 
able. Bless your souls, we pay back two-thirds of it. We give 
them two-thirds of the profits of the whole concern, and there- 
fore, we only charge them ten per cent. for that eight weeks’ 
work. I don’t know how many dys it takes to send out the 
Bibles, but it is a_very small item compared with the other. 

Now I come to the bottom of the page, to the price of books. 
You will notice in the first part of this report that they want 
money of the Missionary Department, and now they want cheap 
books. It is for them to explain their own inconsistency. | 
want to tell you a little about cheap books. A number of years 
ago the General Assembly directed the Board to prepare cheap 
books. We did so. We went through the entire stock and 
bound up a cheap set of books on cheap paper, and put them on 
our shelves. What wasthe result? Thesale sbsolutelystopped. 
Other publisbing houses began publishing these fresh hand- 
somely bound books, and our Board was compelled to turn in 
and publish books of a corresponding character. What was the 
resuit of the order of this General Assembly to pubiish cheaper 
literature? Why, we had to take those books down off the 
shelves and rebind them at an expense of $10,000. brethren, the 
Presbyterian Cburch don’t want cheap books, and won’t have 
them. But if, on the other hand, you direct the Board to trv it 
again, we will do it: it is the easiest thing in the world to get 
cheap paper and cheap plates; and we will do it if you say so. 
But you say our books are not cheap. [ am glad that I have got 
a good crowd here just to contradict that. 


Here the speaker exhibited quite a number of books. 


I have sent down-stairs and got a lot ot these books which have 
recently been issu:d by various reiizious publishing houses, to 
show you how they compare with our books. Here is a book 
[indicating] which if a scholar should throw it on the floor 
when tired of reading it, that would be the end of the book. 
You see [am almost afraid to openit. It is barely stitched to- 
gether. Now, bere is our book (indicating another book). We 
get the books of the most prominent publishing houses in the 
United States. Here is one with a very maguificent binding, 
which a prominent religious pubiishing house in the United 
States charged, for 351 pages, $1.85 for [indicating}: 
and the Prasbyterian Board publishes this book [indi- 
eating another book] with 285 pages, for $1.25—ten cents 
lower and thirty-two more pages in the book on better 
paper. [Applause.] Three cents a pound more for the paper 
in that than in the other book, and the paper is unequaled 
by that of any publishing house that publishes Sunday- 
school books. Here is another book published by a well-known 
house—! wiil not mzntion any nanes,1am here only to detend 
this Board that has been so villainously attacked—with sli 
pages, for $1.15, a better bound book ten times over than the 
other. Here isanother book published by a first-class house, 
507 pages, for $1.25. And here is our book with 336 pages, for 
$1.25, with that elegant binding upon it. [[ndicating.] Here is an- 
other book with 25) pages. $1.25. and this is the book of our Hoard, 
with 364 pages, for the same price. Here is another book, 278 
pages, $1 25, and this book ot our Board, 319 pages, for $1.15. 
They are the books of the most prominent houses inthe United 
States, and that is a fair comparison with last year’s work, and 
there is no house tkat publishes books as cheap as we do. 

Now, what do you want us todo? Do you want us to pub- 
lish books with that cheap binding? Do you want us to use 
this uncalendered paper? We can doit. it costs less money. 
It isyour Byard. not ours. In our Sabbath-sz:hoo! we buy books 
of all the Publishing houses in the United States. Some time 
ago we bought au elezant big library. in three months’ time 
nearly all tie books, except those from our Board, had tu be 
revound. You know how difficult it is to get books that will 
stick together in the hands of children, and our books dostick 


together,and they are kept up to that standard because the 
Church demands it. 

Now, a other reason way ths books of the Board are not 
sold is this: When this Board was established both the old 
and new school boards, in the early days, were established to 
publish religious tracts and other religious literature of a de- 
nominational and Calvinistic characfer. They were not the 
story-books of modern times, aud they did not sell. Now we 
have been tryirg to get different books, and we have been 


paying roya'ties and endeavoring to get the best books in the 
market, and we believe that these books cn which we have 
been paying a large royalty will sell. We are going on the 
royalty system now, but we had been going on the other plan 
and paying so much for a book. Those books may sel! very well 
when you get to know them. They may be very profitable. 
Therefore, no man can say that they do not pay. 


Now, then, you come down to the tifteenth page, where it 
speaks about the Baptist Board. I have ouly to say that that 
statement is not correct, and a gentieman has come from Phil- 
adelahbia this morning with fizures in his pocket, and he will 


read them to youif you give him the opportunity; Dr. Dickie, 
who is a membar of our Committee, and who has been investi- 
gating that very matter. If that matter had been put in our 
bands and we had been allowed to gointothat we could have 
demoastrated that it was not correct. It is not tair to that Bap- 
tist Board, itis not fair to us, and it ought never to have been 
published. It has been a great mstake that sucha thing was 
allowed to go into tbis report. ‘Chere has never been a greater 
mistake mad? in this General Ass3mbly than the pablicatioa o 
that report. It has gone evers where dvipg vsinjury. 

And then they taik about the inaecbtediness. They say: “* The! 
Index of Presbyterian Minis‘ers could have been published ior 
$82) less than it cost the Board if oriinary business sagacity 
had been used.” Perhaps it cov'd Look at that book (indi- 
cating)... There isn’t a word initexcept figures. When we got 
that book the Supevintendent went down to the printing-office 
with the manuscript, and said: ** Here is a book we would like 
you to print ’’ The man looked at it and said: “1 haven't tig- 
ures enougn to print that book.’ Vhen he went to another 
hous3ani th; said: “No, wa cainot print that.”’ He weatto 
still another house, and they said: **The only way we can print 
that is to print eight puges at a time and then sterectype.” 
Well, poor Black was discouraged. and he said: “}) guess you 
will have to do itin that way.” So be gave them the contract 
to printthe book, andthey woul? set up eight pages at atime, 
and take a proof of that. and then send it off to Professor 
Beecher, at Auburn, aad he c .rrected the eight pages and seat 
it back, and then it was stereotyped, and the type distmbuted, 
and chen they set eizht pages more; and so on thrcugh the 
wh»le book. [tsohappened that on your committee you puta 
man whois printing railroad schedules, ard he said: * I could 
have done that job for $820 less.” Why, | want to know wha 





thirty per cent. on so many dollars’ worth of postage-stamps, but 


would have ever thought of taking a book of the Presbyterian 
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Board toa railroad “ Guide” printer to print it. That is all 
that thiraisofit. This book, you know, just illustrates one of 
ths things thatthis Assembly has done. This General Assem- 
bly commtalsi tie Board of Pablication to-print this book 
soveral years ago. They printed it against their own judg- 
ment. 

The General Assembly thought that every minister in the 
Church was going to buy a copy of this book, and thut every stated 
clerk of a presbytery, and of a synod in the land would also take 
acopy. But we have had that book on our shelves, and have 
sold just 108 copies of this wonderful book, and that is all. Now, 
that is what this General Assembly ordered the Board to do. 
Then they say that we cannot make the thing pay. 

I believe I will not take up your time any longer. [don’t 
think it will be of any use. I have endeavored to show you that 
we have not had any fair conference over this thing. If we had 
had ail these figures before us and if these brethren had come 
sweet temperedly and just sat down and said: “ Brethren, we 
find these things, what are they, what do they mean ?” why, we 
would have sat down with them and we would have said: “* This 
means so and so,” and then we would bave come up here and re- 
ported very good-naturedly, with a joint report, and we should 
all have gone home feeling better, and feeling that our Board 
was notin danger. But now this General Assembly has been 
clubbing that poor Board year after year, and we now ask you if 
you want to carry on this thing any further, that after the 
members of the Board are heard and you have seen that we can- 
not agree, that you will put it into the hands of any commission 
or committee that you please to appoint. [ do notcare who they 
are. Let them hear the whole thing and decide it. Personally 
I believe the General Assembly is just as able to decide it as 
anybody is. lf we look over this thing for ten months more we 
will not come to any agreement aboutit. Now then, we have 
had this hearing thus far. Brothers here have other papers and 
other facts which they wish to submit, and if you want to carry 
on this war, well and good, carry it on then; but just please 
remember that if the war goes on“ the longest pole knocks the 
persimmons.” [(Laughter.] 

Mr. Moderator: Will the General Assembly allow me to state 
he question? Yesterday a resolution was offered by Mr.Graham 
for the appointment of acommission. That was laid on the table 
until after Mr. Simmons should be heard. Under the rule it 
comes asa laying on the table for the present and carries it to 
the docket where it may be called up at any time. The order of the 
day,as adopted by the Assembly, was tha‘ the discussion of this 
report should be the order for half-past two o’clock this after- 
noon. The bisiness before you now—unless a motion may be 
made to take np from the table the resolution —is the pursuance 
of this discussion. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson: I rise to say that I think it must be to 
the gratification of every man present that there is not the 
shadow of a taint of corruption in connection with this whole 
matter as presented to us to-day, and before, and also there are 
conscientious, honest Christian men on both sides of this ques- 
tion who entertain radically different opinions as to the man- 
agement, and also that these men recognize each other as of 
the highest Christian integrity and business uprightness. I 
think this is a source of joy to every one, and an occasion of 
thankfulness to God, for it seems to me that it must have been 
only with sorrow that the report of this special committee was 
heard. It is perfectly evident, also, to my mind, that we can 
make no progress beyond what has already been made in pursu- 
ing this discussion. We have heard now representative men 
from each side. It is perfectly evident that there are two sides 
to this question as viewed. It would, therefore,seem to me 
desirable that without any further discussion at all the matter 
should be referred to a commission, where it can be intelligently 
considered, the facts fully canvassed, and a decision reached. I 
trust that may be the order of the day, tho I shall not move it, 
and do not wish to be on the commission. 


On motion of Dr. Howard Crosby Mr. Graham’s resolu- 
tion, which was laid on the table yesterday, was taken 
up. 

The Moderator: The motion is now on the Adoption of 
the Resolution, and Dr. Crosby has the floor. 


Dr. Crosby: The motion before us now is a very simple one. 
It is not the merits of the question, the two sides of which have 
been brought before us. It is simply this. We order a com- 
mittee of five to make a report jointly with the Business Com- 
mittee of the Board of Publication after conference with them. 
in regard tothat conference the two parties differ. One thinks 
the conference was held, and the other thinks the conference 
was not held. The joint report was, therefore, not forthcoming. 
There was a misunderstanding between the two committees 
which were to form the joint report. It is, therefore, impossible 
Tor this Assembly to hear that joint report. We, therefore, ap- 
point this Commission to take the place of the Assembly and to 
hear that joint report when time is given for its preparation. 
That isthe simple technical question before us, and for that rea- 
son I move the adoption of this resolution of Mr. Graham's. 

ELDER THOMAS KANE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Kane: You that-were present at the last General As3em- 
bly remember that I made as earnest a speech as I can possibly 
make now in favor of the Board, and urge that this matter be 
dropped, and that we stop nagging the Board and stand decided 
for a little while, and see if we could not get confidence in it 
restored ; and I was surprised When Ir. Roberts, our Moderator 
then, put me upon the Committee, because I had expressed my 
opinion at that time as opposed to any investigation of the 
Board. Now, two years ago I had a printing-office myself for a 
little while—I had to take it on a debt, and I sold it out as soon 
as I could —but I learned a little something about the business. 
I happened to be absent from this country for some months, 
and upon my retnrn I found half a dozen letters urging me to 
appoint a time for a meeting of the Committee. I replied that 
there was no use for me to come to any meeting, because my 
mind was made up; I had put myself on recerd in favor of the 
Board, and I did not think my mind could be changed. But I 
was urged to come in order to make a quorum, asone of the mem- 
bers of the Committee was in affliction, and I was asked to be 
there in order that we might make the fullest kind of an inves- 
tigation. The last thing I said, when I left home. to my friends 
was: “Il am going to Philadelphia to see that that Board has 
justice done it. They are my friends; and | for one intend 
to stand by them.” I went to the meeting of the Committee, 
and! havechanged my mind. I could not help it. Now, with 
all deference, I wish that I bad a lawver’s or a minister's prac 
tice in speaking, that i might follow Dr. Aenew in my remarks. 
But I cannot doit. Idon’t make my living that way. [Laugh- 
ter.) But I appeal to you, did Dr. Agnew answer one single fact? 
Who made those facts? We got them in the reports, where 
every member of this Assembly can get them just as we did. 
The only fact that he attempted to answer is this, and I think I 
@an maks it plainer than Mr. Grabam did yesterday. The 


blame is in the book-keeping, and the book-keeping is all right 
too, but they did not give us the report that showed the correct 





state of the books. Suppose you look at that page 7—‘‘ some 
strange discrepancies.” I want to say that we were eailed here 
by telegraph on Wednesday, the Assembly meeting on Thurs- 
day, and we worked over this report nearly half the night. We 
had a stenographer, and as fast as Le got a page written off we 
sent it to the printer, and the printers worked all night to get 
out that report, and then the chairman had to read the most of it 
here from manuscript. I am not going into the merits of the ques- 
tion at all. Whenit comes to going back to Philadelphia and wait- 
ing there three or four days for a conference and then having to 
go back home to Chicago and again come back to Philadelphia 
in order to hold that conference because the brethren there 
could not forego their personal or othereng agements to meet us, 
why, that was rather provoking—but I have got over that, how- 
ever. Wehadthe conference. It wasa pretty lively session. 
1 have not lost my respect for the other brethren, nor for their 
Christian honesty. “For the year ending March 3ist, 1889, 
4,156,204 copies of the Westminster Lesson Leaf were published. 
The Board pays seventy-five cents per thousand copies for fold- 
ing and stitching: at this rate, 4,156,254 copies would have cost 
$3,117.19, but the Board paid $3,825 60, a discrepancy of $708.41. or, 
s‘ated another way, the Board paid for folding and stitching 
944,450 more copies than were published.” Now, that is the way 
it looks on the report, and you cannot make anything else out 
of it. But when the books came up we found it was like this: 
There were times in the year when they sent out an extracopy 
and they did not put it in here. One line would have made it all 
right. Itisadiscrepancy, but if they had put in one line and 
said: * Extra insets during the year” or something like that, 
we wouldn’t have cared anything about it. And remember 
that our bids that we have got, and they are genuine and true 
bids. 

This is the first committee that ever went investigat- 
ing the Board of Publication, the members of which were 
engaged in a parallel business. Now, Dr. Agnew has made a 
littie fun of these brothers. But when those men hauled up 
those things and found that seventy-five cents was paid per 
thousand for folding, they were amazed; they knew exactly 
what it was worth. They didn’t have to go and get bids about 
it. Why, sappose you had come into my office and asked me 
what a certain kind of furniture was worth—school furniture. 
Don’t know? Haven’tI got any sense? Must a man go and 
hunt all over Philadelphia or New York to get bids in order to 
know what athing costs? What do you think we elders are 
made of anyhow? Why, it is the strangest thing to hear Dr. 
Agnew, my good friend. get up here and talk business. I would 
make just as good progress to talk Greek, and I know it. 
(Laughter.] Now, I went home to Chicago before I would agree 
to give those facts to the Church. I told men in Chicago what 
we knew, what we had ascertained, and they said you must give 
the Church the facts. They asked me: “Is there anything that 
looks like dishonesty in i1?” I said * No”—and I[ want to say 
right here, because it is due to these men, that there is not an 
honester man inthis Assembly than John A. Black. [Applause.] 

Bat, brethren, you don’t know anything about it. Dr. Agnew 
made a speech—and I was talking with one or two gentlemen 
last night about this matter, and I was afraid they would warn 
bim not to say what he has said here—but last Saturday he made 
that same speech before that Committee. I got my first fiood of 
ligbt upon the whole thing then. He said; ‘** Twelve years age we 
got bids, and every year we have got bids; and our man was the 
lowest.” Ah, every business man in this Assembly from a large 
city knows that there was not a bid in it at all. Why, what does 
it mean? Do you suppose that those men did not know that if 
they made those bids lower than Mr. Ashmead or Mr. Clark, 
that they would not get the work. They knew that those 
men were prepared to do the work, that they were friends of the 
Board; it was their job, and they knewif they bid against them 
they would simply lower the price to the other men, and they 
would get even with them the next chance. Now,railroad men 
are supposed to know what they are about. Last week one of the 
largest railroad lines in this country, which had been having 
several heavy fires along their line, had the rates raised on them 
by the insurance company that had the risks. The rates were 
raised forty per cent. How? Why,that insurance company 
went round to the other companies taking railroad risks, and 
said: “Gentlemen, we want to raise the rates on this lineof road 
forty per cent. Now they will probably come to you for bids. 
We want that, and we will help you in some other way.” Why, 
do you know that in my busy season men come to me all the 
time ard say “ Here is a job over here, one hundred miles or so, I 
think I have the inside track, now you just keep your man away 
from there and I will return the favor.” Without saying 
whether I would do it or not [Laughter], why, don’t you 
know, itis done. I have heard a good deal about. dsnomination- 
al comity. Ifa Congregational minister comes and sits down 
beside you, why, you get mad, because he has got into your field. 
That is denominational comity. The other is business comity. 
That is all the difference. [Laughter.1 

Now, a little further. You may have heard of a man in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Layman, of 810 Ashland Avenue. Some five or six 
years ago he made a contract with a printer that he was to re- 
new the plates and was to charge $7 a thousand fora little 
pamphlet on systematic benevolence. One of his employés 
came to him two or three weeks ago and said, “I think you are 
paying too much for printing that. Do you care if I go out and 
get bids.” “Why, certainly,” said I1—{Laugbter]—excuse me, 
I mean, said he. Well, the young man went out, and he came 
back and presented a bid from two reliable houses that would 
do that work, and one of them was the very house that had been 
charging me—I mean him—well, I will drop that. It was I, in- 
stead of he. SoI sent for that printer, and I said: ** How is this? 
You put in a bid for $5, and you are charging me $7." He said: 
“Mr. Kane, that can be done for $5; but it is pretty close. Can't 
you pay me $5.20, and 1 will do it for $5.20 if you order it in 100,- 
000 lots.”” Now, 1 have been charging $2 a thousand more than 
it ought to cost. Shall I make restitution? I ask you ministers. 
Seventy-five thousand of them are on hand, and in the foot-note 
it reads: * [ will furnish these as the exact price of printing, 
$7 a thousand.” Iam only paying $5.20 a thousand. 

Now, our committee had men in it that knew something about 
this business, and when we got there some one of them took up 
the Westminster Confession and saw “$2.50 a thousand.” I 
didn’t know whether it ought to be $2.50 a thousand or $10. In 
fact, I know just about as little aboutitas Dr. Agnew does. 
There isn’t a man on that committee who knows anything 
about it of his own knowledge. I tell you, gentlemen, the Gen- 
eral Assembly is to blame. Those gentlemen are not to blame. 
The General Assembly never ought to have put men on that 
Board who knew nothing about it. Why, it is a business out- 


rage; and if you ever doit again don’t appoint me on a com-’* 


mittee to investigate it, because you ought to suffer just as you 
have done. 

I donot believe they have got a bid—yes, they have got bids— 
but what kind of bids? Mr. Biack is surrounded by the same 
influences that they are. He cannot go to any city in the 
United States and get what I would call a bid for that printing. 
Why? Because he is known everywhere eyer since we were 











children. Every one knows that he is not going to take that 
work out of Philadelphia. If he asked a man for a bid, why, 
that man would know tbat he was bidding against Ashmead, 
and Ashmead is a geod fellow. 

Now, brethren, you have been in this box for years, and you 
will stay there until] you stop it. Dr. Johnson said to me: “ Mr. 
Kane, can’t there be men found in Philadelphia to do this 
work?” Wty,no,sir. You cannot get a bid there that is a 
bid. Let me tell you thatif Chicago should exceed Philadel- 
phia in population at the next census, and if, for that reason 
solely, you should decide to move the Board to Chicago, I will 
pledge you my word tbat we will see to it that Chicago gets as 
much as Philadelphia does of the Board of Publication money. 
(Laughter.] Why? Of course [ stipulate row the same condi- 
tions. These dear brethren bave no more right—asI told them 
then, and I tell you now—to say that this is an assault on their 
character than you have. Itis not richt. Isay they are unduly 
sensitive. I hardly wonderatit. Iti» a little like the Meth- 
odist beother’s chickens, who, whenever a wagon drove into the 
yard, laid down on their backs and put up their legs to be tied. 
(Laughier.] They have been ready for investigation all these 
years, and the books themselves show a steady preparation for 
investigation. Iam somewhat acquainted with book-keeping. 
I graduated once: but I would havesold my diploma for fifteen 
cents, if I coulda’t have kept books, and I never sawa set of 
books from which anything could be gleaned so quickly and so 
promptly as from those books. Mr. Simmonsis an expert, and 
te reported the books as admirably kept. I will tell you tle 
trouble. If we hed had a little more time -we cannot dress up 
tuese things as you ministers do, and make them sound nice 
and all right—but there isn’t time to go intoit. Now, these 
brethren are too sensitive. I am one of the Directors of the 
Theological Seminary. Suppose that by some strange mutations 
of the General Assembly I should be put on the Chair for exam- 
ination of the boys in Greek. I ama loyal Presbyterian, and I 
go and hear the boys. and | make my reports, and some of you 
old fellows—old ministers—come and find the boys getting their 
Greek verbs all mixed up, and you haul me up. Wouldn't I 
have the same right to say that my honor was at stake, and 
that I couldn’t neglect my pastorate, and preach poorer sermoas, 
because I couldn’t give the time to do it? I know as much 
about Greek as these brethren do about business. [Laughter.] 
Eut I felt sorry for these men. When my brothers on my com- 
mittee were discussing the quality of paper and putting it to 
their mouths and determining whether it was calendered, and all 
that sort of thing, why, I could sit and read Sunday-school lit- 
erature, because I didn’t know anything about that. But Ido 
think that I knew as much about it as this Publication Board 
does. [Laughter.] And yet you put them on each year. Those 
bids that we got are not “Straw” bids. They are all honest 
bids. You may say that we ought to have told the committee 
who made the bids, but I say we ought not to, because we 
cvuldn’t have got them if we had . 

Now, I want to show you the weak spot in this reco r menda- 
tion. That work. can be done for the price we name. That 
Teacher, for which we paid $2.59 for the binding—we can get it 
done foradollar. There is no doubt aboyt that. Those facts 
aretrue. But if yousend that Committee around to get bids 
they can’t get one. Just imagine Dr. Johnson going in and 
asking, in that beautiful stentorian voice which sounds beauti- 
ful on this platform, * What is this binding worth?” Do you 
suppose he would find out? No,sir. If this Commission goes 
on put on expert’. Now, one other matter, and that is about 
the books. We don’t say much about the paper. Dr. Agnew 
held up some of these books and said:* 325 pages, $1.25; and 
here is our book, 330 pages, $1.15,” [Laughter.] Why, don’t you 
know that it was at the loss of $19,0C0 that they were enabled to 
make that price? That is the secret of it. What good does it 
do to qaote a low price when there is a loss? 

You ask what we can save by this? Do you know that last 
year they lost $26,000? You lost $19,000 of it on these books, That 
is the wav you make cheap books. That left $6,000 net profit. 
Tbe Missionary Department got $4,000 out of it. You dd that 
$26,000 to $20,000, which is a legitimate, straightforward bid by 
an honest concern-that is $46,000. Then, while every other 
publishing house pays between three and four per cent.—and 
tne Tract Society, I understand, apologizes when they pay four 
per cent.—for advertising, we pay $10,000 for advertising. Breth- 
ren, that means $45,000 worth of books sold, for which we pay 
twenty-four or twenty-five per cent. I don’t wonder at Mr. 
Black doing it, because he seems to think that everybody is 
down on him and that the newspapers will pitch into bim if he 
doesn’t give them advertising. But he advertises in ten ora 
dozen daily papers.. Does the Church want to pay for advertis- 
ing the miscellaneous books sold in the Philadelphia store? 
You take $9,000 saved in advertising, and you have $54,000. One- 
third of that is $18,000. and twice that is $76,000— $:6,000 to the 
Periodical Department for a single year out of the profits! I 
tell you that Periodical Department is one of best little busi- 
nesses in the country. 

You will pardon me if I trespass a little more on your time. 
That second resolution is the key toit all. I will not bother you 
with anything else. We recommend that this General-Assem- 
bly appoint three additional members of the Board of Publica- 
tion to serve for three years. Because we were afraid that the 
matter and the business could not be switched around on the 
right track in lessthan that time. ‘* Who shall be elders, resid- 
ing in different Synods.” You see, I struck the key-note a while 
ago. You wantto get these men outside in different synods, so 
that if you cannot get a man to bid against Mr. Ashmead in 
Philadelphia, you can get some one outside. “And this com- 
mittee and their suceessors in office who shall be appointed by 
the General Assembly shall by order of the Assembly have over- 
sight and control of making of all contracts for paper, printing, 
binding, manufacturing, materials and advertising. as well as of 
the fixing of the basis for prices.”” Here is what seems to hurt 
with these dear brethren. They do not want the creature of the 
General Assembly to have any powers superior to the Board. 
However, [ am perfectly willing to put-this in: * Subject to the 
approval of the Business Committee as to the excess of prices.”’ 
But I will never give that Business Committee control. 

The resolution was put and carried. 


Adjourned. 





THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 

On motion of Dr. William C. Roberts, the Rev. Princi- 
pal Edwards, of University College, Wales, was invited to 
address the Assembly. Mr. Edwards spoke pleasantly for 
a few minutes and was responded to by the Moderator. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION AGAIN. 


Martin D. Kneeland, D.D.: Mr, Moderator, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


“ WHEREAS, The resolution ado yesterday relating to the Board 
of Publication provides that only the Business Committee of the Board 
shall before the comm’ of seven to be appointed by this 
Assembly, t be it 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on the Publishing Outfit be 
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continued another year, in order to appear before the committee of 
seven to wih: by this Assembly, and assist them in the work 
committed 


We also extend to the Special Committee a vote of thanks for their 
faithful services during the past year.” 


DR. KNEELAND’S SPEECH. 


Dr. Kneeland: I offer this resolution out of justice to the Special 

Committee. They have done their work so faitafally that I think it 
should be adopted by this Assembly. They have given a great deal 
of time to their labors, and they have labored fa‘thfully in order 
to arrive at the data and prepare the report which has been placed 
in your hands, and now at this time, after all their efforts, they 
are left- entirely withoat any action on the part of this 
Assembly as to that which is due to them for their efforts, 
and they are not to be consulted, according to the resolution of 
yesterday, as to the work which shall be continued by this committee 
of seven to be appointed. Brethren, I ask you if this is fair and just to 
that Committee? It does not seem to me so, nor does it to a large 
number of the members of this Assembly. We feel that they haye not 
been treated with the respect which is due to them and with that com- 
mon courtesy which we extend to business men in our private life. 
It is on this account, in the first place, that this motion is made—that 
their work, which has been done so faithfully in the past year, may be 
of assistance to those who come after them and who are to continue 
this work, and thus regulate those much vexed matters. We hope that 
this motion will prevail also, because it will accelerate matters very 
much if this Committee assists in this work. They have been laboring 
faithfally to bring these facts together; they have consulted with 
many people; taey have found out certain facts—which have not been 
denied and cannot be denied—and out of justice to them, not only, but 
in order to hasten the work which is committed to this new committee 
it is nothing more than fair that they should be asked in and their ad- 
vice taken, and that they should give some sort of a direction, at least, 
ta those matters which are before this new committee. It is time, it 
seems to me, when we should. have this matter settled. We 
are troubled and we have been troubled many years because of 
this constantly recurring question. We desire therefore, that, 
‘no longer shall our churches be agitated, but we wish that this 
year may see the end of it. Some fifteen or twenty years ago I was 
first permitted to appear in the General Assembly, and then the ques- 
tion of Publication was before the Assembly; and afterward it ap- 
peared, and it has continued to appear during these years, and it will 
be likely to appear and be committed again to a committee, and an- 
other committee, appointed year after year. We ask that it be set- 
tled, and we see no better way to settle it than to combine all the wis- 
dom of the past and the wisdom which this new committee shall bring 
to bear upon it, and in that way we Lope to get it to a settlement. 
This is due to us as an Assembly. It is due that we do not permit our 
business management to be brought thus into disrepute. Why, we 
hear it said in a sneering tone, ‘‘ Well, the old chestnut is up again.” 
Yes, brethren, they laugh at it as if it wasn’t a matter of much impor- 
tance. I tell you it is a matter of importance, and it is due to the As- 
sembly that we give it our immediate and eainest attention. It we 
have this plan adopted I think it will settle it. I asked for a collection 
for this Board, and I was told, “ Isn’t there something wrong about 
that Board?” I tried to quiet matters; but I found that even the boys 
and girls in the Sunday-school Lad heard some of these remarks, 
which next year will be thandered abroad because of that which has 
been done by this Assembly. I say it is due to the worthy and effi- 
cient Secretary of this Board, Dr. Worden, who has been able, not- 
withstanding this millstone hanging about his neck, to establish 
eleven hundred Sabbath-schools. Remove this incubus, and how 
much greater will be the work! 1 plead with you, do not let this re- 
main over another year. 


After some discussion the resolution was amended Ly 
leaving out the words, ‘‘ and assist them in the wcrk com- 
mitted to them,’ ana was adopted. 

The Moderator: The order of the day is pow reached. The report 
of the Committee on Revision is now in order, and Dr. Patton has 
the floor. 

Dr. Francis L. Patton: I will yield the floor to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Methods of Amending tne Constitution in order that he 
may make the report of the Committee. 


A motion was made to give the floor to the Chairman of 
the Committee, which prevailed. 

Dr. William H. Roberts then read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Methods of Amdending the Canstitution as fol- 
lows: 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTS'S SECOND REPORT ON METHODS 
OF REVISION. 


The Committee on Methods of Effecting Changes in the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Constitution of the Church respectfuliy 
reports to the General Assembly as follows: 

The Committee was appointed by the General Assembly of 
1887, was continued by the General Assemblies of 1888 and 1889, 
and enlarged by the General Assembly of 1890. 

As now constituted the Committee consists of ministers—Wil- 
liam H. Roberts, James T. Leftwich, Evera.d Kempshall, Henry 
J. Van Dyke, Francis L, Patton, Robert M. Patterson, Herrick 
Johnson: ruling elders—William Strong, Robert N. Willson, 
George Junkin, Henry B. Sayler, and Henry Day. 

The Committee has considered carefully the entire matter en- 
trusted to it, and has reached the following conclusions as pre- 
liminary to its recommendations: 

1, That this Church has always emphasized doctrine as being 
the vital element in the body ecclesiastic, and that therefore 
cbanges or alterations in the Confession of Faith and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms should be made under greater restric- 
tions than changes or alterations in the Form of Government, 
the Book of Discipline and the Directory for Worship. 

2. That the provisions for the amendment or alteration of the 
several standards should be incluied within the Form of Gov- 
ernment in definite terms. 

In view, therefore, of these considerations, and also of the 
requirement of the General Assembly (minutes of 1887, page 80), 
that this Committee report “ what action,if any, is, in their 
judgment, desirable ”: 

The Committee recommends that the following overture te 
transmitted to the presbyteries for their action—viz. : 

I. Shall a chapter be added to the Form of Government mak- 
ing provision for the amemdment and alteration of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the For. of 
Government, the Book of Discipline and the Directory for Wor- 
ship, and in the words following: 


“CHAPTER XXIII—OF AMENDMENTS. 


* SECTION |. Amendments or alterations of the Form of Gov- 
ernment, the Book of Discipline aud Directory for Worship 
may be proposed <! the Genera] Assembly to the presbvteries, 
but shall not be obligatory on the Church unless a majority of 
all the presbyteries approve thereof in writing. 

** Sec. 2. Amendments or alterations of the Confession of Faith 
and tfie Larger and Shorter Catechisms may be proposed to the 
presbyteries by the General Assembly, but shall not be obliga- 
tory on the Church uniess they shal! be approved in writing by 
two-thirds of all the presbyteries and toand enacted by 
the next ensuing tienera!l Assembly, and the written votes of 
the vresbyteries shall be returned to that Assembly. 

“Seo. 3 Bofore any am3nd meats or alteratioas oi the Coates- 


sion of Faith or the Larger and Shorter Catechism: proposed by 


. overture shall be tormulated and transmitted by the General 


it t sider the subject 
nition st aves 


action. 
“Sc. 4. No alteration of the provisions contained in this 
cha pad for amending or altering the Confession of Faith and 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms or of this Fourth Section 
shall be made unless an overture from the General Assemb! 
submitting the proposed alterations shall be transmitted toa 
the presoyteries, and be approved in writing by two-thirds of 
their number, and be agreed to and enac by the General 


bly. 
“Sec. i It shall be obligatory on the General Assembly to 
transmit to the presbyteries. for approval or disapproval. any 
overture respecting amendments or alterations provided for in 
tbis chapter, which sha)] be submitted to the same General As- 
sembly by one-third of all the presbyteries. In such cases the 





Assembly receiving the same to the presbyteries for their ac- 
tion, subject, as to all subsequent proceedings, to the provisions 
of Y- foregoing sections. 

* Sec. 6. 


y 
eral Assembly shall declare such amen nts or alterations 
to have been adopted, and the same shall immediately go into 


effect. 
“SEc. 7. Sething in this chapter shall be so construed as to 
afiect the rights of two-thirds of the presbyteries to propose 
amendments or alterations of the Confession of Faith, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, or of the General Assembly to 
agree to and enact the same.” 
IL. Shall Section 6, Chapter XII, of the Form of Government 
be stricken out? 
Your Committee would also recommend tbat the presbyteries 
be required and directed to answer the overture as a whole by a 
yea or nay, and toreport their answers to the Stated Clerk in 
time for the presentation of the same to the next Gen ral As- 
sembly. 
Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Committee. 

Wm. H. Rosperts, Chairman, 

RoBeErt N, WILLSON, 

Henry J. VAN Dyke, 

F. L. Patron, 

R. M. PATTERSON, 

HERRICK JOHNSON, 

GEORGE JUNKIN, 

Henry B. SAYLER, 

Henry Day. 
The other members of the Committee, ex-Judge William 
Strong and the Rev. Dr. Leftwich, were absent from Sara- 
toga, owing to sickness and other causes. 

A motion having been made to adopt the report, Dr. 
Roberts spoke as follows: 

DR. ROBERTS ON METHODS OF AMENDMENT. 

I desire to draw attention to the modes of amending recommended 
in the overtures. First, as to the modes of amendment of the Admin- 
istrative Standards. Thereis a mode of amendment set forth in Sec- 
tion 1, and in Section 6. Section 1 provides that the Assembly may 
propose and that a majority of all the presbyteries must approve. 
Section 6 makes it obligatory on the Gereral Assembly, when a ma- 
jority of the presbyteries have approved any aimendmeut or altera- 
tions of the Administrative Standards, to at once declare that the 
same have been adopted without further action by the Assembly. It 
is the present practice and the practice of the Church for a century 
past, With reference to the modes of amendment of the Confession ot 
Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms,there has been an altera- 
tion in the report of the Committee in thisrespect. The main altera- 
tion consists in giving to the General Assembly the power to agree t» 
and enact amendments to the Doctrinal Standards waich it is gener- 
ally admitted it now possesses. 

In connection with the insertion of this provision inthe overture, 
let me say that it was a compromise, that the parties who have been 
regarded as in opposition to the report up to the time of the adoption 
in the Committee of this report yielded altogether their claim that the 
General Assembly could not propose to the presbyteries amend- 
ments or alterations to the Doctrinal Standards. We area unit as a 
Committee in the belief that the Assembly has a right to propose 
such amendments or alterations, and we have so worded the over- 
ture as to secure this right for all the future. That having been 
yielded by the party on the other side, the second party in the Com- 
mittee agreed to insert in this overture the power which the Assembly 
now possesses to agree to and to enact amendments to the Doctrinal 
Standards. 

Sv much as to the work in the Committee. Now, there are three 
modes given here of amendments or alteration of the Doctrinal Stand- 
ards. We have but one mode at present. There are three here. The 
first mode is set forth in Section 3, by which one Assembly may pro- 
pose amendments referring the subject, however, to a committee 
who deliberate upon the subject, rather than upon amendments or 
alterations, for a year, and then report t6 the next ensuing Assembly 
their recommendations for action. In Section 4 you have the process 

continued, requiring that two-thirds of the presbyteries shall approve 
in writing, and then that the General Assembly shall agree to and 
enact the amendments or alterations. That is one mode of amend- 
ment. 

The second mode of amendment of the Doctrinal Standards is set 
forth in Section 5, where it is said that ‘“‘It shall be obiigatorv onj the 
General Assembly to transmit to the presbyteries for approval or dis- 
approval any overture respecting amendments or alterations provided 
for in this chapter, which shall be submitted to the same General As- 
sembly by one-third of all the presbyteries.”’ Tpbat is, if one-third of 
the presbyteries bringing to the General Assembly an amendment or 
alteration of the Confession of Faith or the two Catechisms, it is ob- 
ligatory on that Assembly to transmit the same to the presbyteries 
haviog in the first place, as the last clause of the Section 6, “ formu- 
lated the same.” After that preliminary step, which is taken to be 
quite sufficient in the way of deliberation and to fully make up for the 

lack of acommittee, the provisions of Section 4 come into play by 
which a two-thirds vote of the presbyteries is required and agreement 
and enactment by the General Assembly. 

The third mode of amendment is set forth in Seetion7. This sec- 
tion, let me state, has been inserted here simply to recognize the 
statute which now exists, to continue the provision made by that 
statute for the amendment or alteration of the Doctrinal Standards. 
It has been placed there mainly, I have reason to believe, in order to 
prevent any questions being raised with reference to property rights. 
It is pracucally a recognition of the Adopting Act, without saying so 
in so many words; but as it isonly one mode of amendment, and there 
are two other modes of amendment, I must say that I see no objection 
to having the section stand where it is and as it is, with a view to the 
recognition of the past and to securingto the Charch and to the pres- 
byteries the rights which they have at present. Under this Section 7 
two-thirds of the presoyteries may propose amendments or alterations. 
They might do it, say, in January of next year, and then the General 
Assembly of 1891 could adopt such amendments or alterations. Sec- 
tion 7 provides, in addition tothe other matters which I have men- 
tioned, the shortest possible method of amending the Doctrinal 
Standards. 

These three methods are now before you, and I am very happy tosay 
that all the members of the Committee who are on the ground area 
unit in this report. [Applause.] We stand together shoulder to shoul- 





the Gaa2ral As33m ly shall 03 traa3 mitted t> tas presdytaries , 


have represented our constituencies; and, further, have taken a decided 
step in advance for the securing of the peace and unity of the 
Church. Our tendency toward peave and unity in these critical times 
was first indicated by the election of our. distinguished brother here as 
Moderator. [Applause.) 

You have now a report on the crucial matter of the methods of effect- 
ing changes in the Constitution brought to you with entire unanimity 
by a committee, and I ask nothing more than that, with the love of the 
Church of God in your hearts, you adopt this as one man, and send it 
down to the presbyteries with your unanimeus recommendation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Dr. Franvis L. Patton: As 1am one of those who took a somewhat 
active part in opposing the report when it was presented to the Assem- 
bly, it seems to me proper that I should say a single word, to the effect 
that those of the Committee who were opposed to that report at the be- 
ginning are entirely satisfied with it as it now stands. ([Applause.] We 
have our individual opinions, unchanged still in some matters, but the 
principle upon which we have acted has been to seek a change only in 
s0 much of the report as was necessary to secure what we deemed 
vital interests. The core of the whole discussion was the conservation 
of the right of the presbyteries to overture the Assembly, in the first 
place; the necessity for the concurrence of two-thirds of the presby- 
teries, and a subsequent enactment by the General Assembly in refer- 
ence to all alterations affecting the Confession of Faith and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. These ends have been completely satis- 
fied and secured. There have been mutual concessions without the 
surrender of principle on either part,andI concur in my colleague’s 
statement to the effect that I sincerely hope that this Assembly may 
see its way clear to adopt this report with absolute ‘unanimity. [Ap- 
plause.)} 

Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, then arose to speak, but 
was interrupted with cries of ‘‘Question.’”’ ‘‘ Question.” 


Dr. Van Dyke: If any member says “ Question” [ will sit right 
down. Butin order that this reciprocity may not be all on one side, 
like the handle of a jug, I want simply to say that I concur in what 
the two gentlemen who have preceded me have said. This is the re- 
sult of acompromise, not of truth but of individual opinions. The 
man who is not willing to compromise opinions is not fit to live in this 
world. [Appiause.)] He ought to be dealt with as I once heard a Meth- 
odist say an infidel should be dealt with: he ought to be carried to the 
outermost barriers of creation and flung off into the confines cf inter- 
minable space. Now,I sayof this report, as I said of the report be- 
fore it was amended, that it is a peace measure, and it clears the way 
for a conservative—not an easy and ra‘ical, as I have been faleely re- 
ported as saying—but clears the wav for the conservative and eafe re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith. I will conclude my brief remarks 
by just two lines of poetry, if you «ill allow me, because we have had 
prose enough already: 

** There is a fount about te stream, 

There is a lignt about to beam, 


‘There is a morning twilight broadening into day; 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way!” 


[Applause. ] 


The Rev. Adam McClelland, D.D., of lowa: Mr. Moderator, before I 
vote I would like to inquire whether it is necessary to have a two-thirds 
vote of the presbyteries in order to remove the Confession of Faith as 
our doctrinal standard? 

Dr. William H. Roberts: Without going into the history of the matter 
of the adoptiun of the Standards in the past, I will come down to the 
year 1869, and answer the brother from the standard of the basis of 
union. When the Old and the New School came together, by a two- 
thirds vote of both branches of the Church, the Confession of Faith 
was made the basis of union; and I do not see how you can in any way 
whatever rescind it. Jt was the basis of union, and we stand upon it. 
I hold that you cannot rescind the Westminster Confession of Faith 
because it is the basis of union upon which the Church stands. You 
cannot do it even by a two-thirds vote—nor, indeed, by any vote. [Ar- 
plause.)} 

Dr. R. M. Patterson: I want to say one word concerning this report, 
without reference to any other question, as a member of the Commit- 
tee. That I so heartily approve of it that I do not think any explana- 
tion need be made on my part about it. [Applause.) 

The report was adopted with but one dissenting vote—that of the 
Rev. Theodore F. White, D.D., of Summit, N. J. 

Mr. Henry Day: I appeal to my brother White whether we cannot 
make this vote absolutely unanimous. I have yielded a great deal 
more than he has in this matter, and I did it on Christian principle. 

Dr. White made no response to this appeal other than to shake his 
head negatively. 

The Moderator: Dr. Crosby will lead the Assembly in a prayer of 
thanksgiving to God. 

Dr. Crosby invoked the Divine blessing. 


The report of the Committee to canvass the votes of the 
presbyterics on Revision, was read by Dr. Patton as follows 


DR. PATTON’S REPORT ON REVISION. 


fhe Committee appointed by the Assembly to canvass the 
replies of the presbyteries to the questions submitted to them 
by the last Assembly, to wit: (1) Do you desire a revision of the 
Confession of Faith? and (2) If so, in what respect and to what 
extent? beg leave to make the following report: 


Of the 218 presbyteries on the roll of the Assembly, five faited 
to respond, namely, Fort Dodge, Furrukhabad, Ningpo, Sbang- 
hai and Shantung; seven declined to vote, namely, Alaska, Al- 
bany, Birmingham, Canton, Catawba, Oroorniah and Zacatecas; 
113 answered the overture in the affirmative. and 68 in the 
negative. In the case of two presbyteries (Kol.Japur and Tope- 
ka) that answer the overture in the negative, the return shows 
that there was a tie vote; and one presbytery (Sacramento), tho 
answering che Assembly’s overture in the negative, has never- 
theless overtured the Assembly that Chapter X, Section 3, of 
the Confession of Faith be amended by striking out the word 
* elect” before the word “infants” in that section. Of the pres- ° 
byteries that answered the Assembly's second question in the 
affirmative, twenty have expressed a willingness to leave the 
question concerning the natureand exie t of revision to the 
General Assembly. ‘They are the presbyteries of Benicia, Cen- 
tral Dakota, Des Moines, East Florida, East Oregon, Fargo, Fort 
Dodge, Mankato. Kearney. Mexico, New Albany, St. Clairs- 
wille, Milwaukee, Schuyler, Southern Oregon, Steubenville, 

roy, Wood River, Zanesville and Soath Florida. Your Com- 
mittee find that twenty-six presbyieries express a desire tor a 
new creed. either as a substitute tor or as “em mentary toand 
explanatory of the existing doctrinal symbols. Of these, ten, 
namely, Albany, Cayuga, Gunnison’s, Knox, Morris. Orange, 
Peking, Petorxey, Lyons, Syracuse anu Utica, desire a new 
creed as a substitute for the exisiting symbols, tue presbyceries 
ot Cayuga, Lyons, Syracuse and Utica expressing their wish 
that the creed reterred to should be made by combinations and 
abridgement of the Confessioa of Faith and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms; and sixteen, namely, Binghamton, Cairo, 
Che mung. Chickasaw, Chili, Cleveiand, Indianapolis, Kearney, 
Logansport, Madison, Niagara, North River, Otsego, Pembino, 
St. Lawrence and Wivuntbago. desire a supplementary creed, 
prepared under the direction of the General Assembly and in- 
tended for popular use. ‘ 

Fitteen presbyteries express a desire tor a creed that wil. 
represent the consensus of doctrine among the reformed 
churches, which, however, shall not interfere with the use of 
our existing doctrinal standards. They are the following: Black 
Hills, Cleveland, Columbia, “lizabeth, Genesee, pag A City, 
Kalamazoo, Los Angeles, Mankato, Newark. New York,Niagara, 
Rochester, Solomon and Steuben. One presbytery (Chili) asks 
for an au:boritative interpretation of the terms of subscrip- 


tions. 

Ot the 183 preshyteries that have answered the firs overture 
in the affirmative, sixty-six have expressly said that they desire 
no revision tnat impairs tas integrity of the system of doctriae 





der. We have yielded upon both sides, and in}so doing we think we 


Contained in the Confession of Faith. they are the following 
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A Alton, Austin 

b Bloomington, Boulder, Cai 8. Chica: 

go, Columbus, Council! Bluffs, Denver, Detroit. Elizabeth. Fm- 
Erie. Fargo, Freeport. Fiint, Fort Dodge, Ge . Hast 
Halston ladianepolis. lowa City, Jersey City, Kalan azoo, 


earney, Lackawanna, Lahore, Lansing, Lehigh, Lima, Logens- 

. Angeles. kato. Marion, Matloon, Mexico. Milwau- 

ee, Nebraska City, New Albany, Newark. New York, North 
River. Northumberland, Olympia, Oregon, Ottawa, Petorkey. St. 
Paul. Santa Fé, Schuyler. Southern, Dakota, Southern Florida, 
‘Steuben, Steubenville, Transvivania, Utica, Washington City, 
Waterloo, Westchester and West Jone. 

Turning now to the specifications of the Confession in respect 
to which a desire fcr change has been expressed in the returns 
from the presbyteries, your Committee find the following tacts: 
106 presbyteries desire that Chapter III on the Decree of Ged be 
amended. Two presbyteries wish a change in the confessional 
statements concerning the ay Syma A in Chapter 1V; two wish 
changes in Chapter V. Section 6; ten in Chapter VI. Section 1-4, 
on the subject of the Fall and Total Depravicy; one the omission 
of the word “ frequently” in Chapter VII; six in CLapter VIIT, 
Sections 5-8, the first being the substitute of * the Divine” justice 
for “ his Father's justice”; two in Chapter |X in respect to the 
doctrine of the sinner’s inabi'ity; 102 in Chapter X, Sections 3 
and 4, referring respectively to “ elect infants dying in infancy” 
and to “men not professing the Christian religion”: oe in 
Chapter [X, Section 4, which says that God did trom all eternity 
decree to justify all the elect; one in Chapter X1V, Section 1. by 
substituting the word sinners for the word “elect”; three in 
Chapter XV by reading * condemnation” for “damnation”; ten 
in Chapter X VI, Section 7. referring to work done by ungenerate 
men: one in Chapter XXI, Sections 4 and 8, the first referring to 
prayer for those of whom “it may be known that they have 
se the sin unto death.” and the second tothe words “ what 
time” in the paragraph that concerns the observance of the 
Sabbath; four in Chapter X XII, Sections 3 and 7, moditying the 
statement that itis sin to refuse an oath in anything that is 
good and just, and eliminating the reference to “ popish monas- 
tical vows”; two in Chapter XXIV, Section 6, on Divorce: sixty- 
three in those portions of Chapters XXIV and XXV that -refer 
to the Roman Catholic Church or the Pope: ore in Chapter 
XXV. Section 2, eliminating the words “out of which there is 
no ordinary possibility of salvation”; one in Chapter XXVIII, 
Section 1, by substituting “recognition” for “admission.” 
and making other verbal changes in the sentence de- 
manded by this substitution; two in _ Chapter XXIX, 
Section |, by reading “ to be observed in the Churca until Christ 
come again.” in place of “unto the end of the world”; two in 
Chapter X XIX, Section 8, by reading * condemnation ™ tor “dam- 
nation,” and five in Chapter XXX, Section 2, in respect to the 
power of the keys. 

In addition to these chane-s iu the text of the Confession. for 
which a greater or less degree of desire has been expressed, 
your Committee also find tbat tbree or four presbyteries desire to 
see in the Confessior a more explicit statement of the Freedom 
ot the Will: seventy-one presbyteries have said that they wish to 
see in our Confession of Faith a more explicit declaration of the 
love of God to the world than it now contains: forty-four pres- 
byteries desire the insertion in tbe Confession of a statement 
that will recognize the Church's duty to evangelize the world; 
and four presbyteries have asked for the insertion of a new 
chapter in the Confession on the Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit. We may mention also that one presbytery has expressed 
the hope that if a committee should be appointed to consider the 
question concerning a revision of the Confession, every synced 

n the Church should be represented in the committee; and 
further that one presbytery bas expressed the opinion that the 
qeecnon concerning the mode of amending the Confession of 

‘aith should be settled before any overture upon the subject is 
transmitted to the presbyteries. 

The following presbyteries, pamely. Albany. Cayuga. Cleve- 
land, Elizabeth, Genessee. Indianapolis. lowa City. Jersey City. 
Kalamazoo, Logansport. Los Angeles, Madison. Mankato, New 
ark, New York, North River, Olympia. St. Lawrence, Solomon. 
Steuben, Utica (twenty-one). have embodied in their answers to 
the last Assembly's overture ap overture to this Assembly upon 
the subject of Revision. and your Committee recommend that 
these overtures be referred to the Standing Committee on Bills 
and Overtures. Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCIs L. PATTON, 
HENRY M. MACURACKEN, 
with exceptions offered as to the classification of the votes of the 
presbyteries of Albany and Sacramento. 
Maurice D. EpwArDs, 
R. P, SHANKLIN, 
James D. THORNTON. 


Dr. Crosby: May I ssk an explanation of Dr. Patton? I under- 
stood that the Presbytery of Fort Dodge gave noanswer. Then I 
heard an answer from Fort Dodge among tne 64, 

Dr. Patton: They have answered. Their answer came in after- 
ward. 

Dr. Crosby: Then the name of the Fort Dodge Presbytery should 
be stricken out of that first statement. " 

Dr. Van Dyke: Among the list of presbyteries that declared their 
unwillingness to change in any way the system of doctrine in the 
Confession of Faith I did not hear the Presbytery of Brooklyn. 
That presbytery was very explicit, and, indeed, unanimous on that 
point. 

Dr. Patton: The cory 2ction shall be made, Dr. Van Dyke. 

Rey. Mr. Carson: The same is true of my presbytery. 

A Member: The Picsbytery of Saginaw voted in a different wey 
from what you have it reported there. 

A Member: The Presbytery of Narsau is not properly reported. 

Dr. Patton: I have po dcubt that all these corrections will be 
made, but the Chairman wouid like to say that ia case of those pres- 
byteries that simply said ** While maintaining unaba ed our cunfi- 
dence in the Calvinistic system, we nevertheless wish to see such 
changes,” we did not think we were called upon to class them in this 
list, We put in this list ovly those who expressed distinctly their 
desire that no change shouid be made except such as should be in 
keeping with the integrity of the system. 

A Member: While the Presbytery of Lowa voted for revision, yet it 
voted a strong declaration against— 

A Member: The same is virtually true of the Presbytery of Solo- 
mon. 

Dr. White: The same thing was true of the Presbytery of Morris 
and Orange. 

Dr. MacCraken: I would make the point that neither this Committee 
nor the Assembly can be governed by sta:ements of members of these 
matters; they can only be governed by the returns of the clerks of 
the presbyteries to the Stated Clerk of this Assembly. 

Dr. Erdman: But if there has been any mistake made in the returps 
by these stated clerks, there ought to be an opporinnity to correct it. 

Dr. Patton: The Assembly sees that this 1s an absolutely coloriess 
report, and yet I thin« I may say—not as Chairman of the Committee, 
bat as a member of the Assembly, that the list is'arger than I sup- 
posed it was. 1 would like to say, aleo, that the shortest way to get at 
this is to have these corrections made here andnow. Lt this list be 
added to, I will take down the names. 

Dr. Morris: I rise to the point of order whether it is proper for us 
to go back of the returns and take the testimony of individual breth- 
ren ag to the action of these presbyteries. It seems to me that the 
ouly rule of order must be to take the psper es written. 

The Moderator: The point of order is well taken. Delegates must 
examine th? printed roll, and, if there has been mistakts made, call 
tie attention of the Modcrator to it. 

Dr. Patton: The memlL. 3 of the Assembly may be satisfied that 
wherever the presbyteries have repo! ted to this Assembly that in any 
changes effecting the Confersion of Faith that they shal: desire no re- 
visionwhich shall disturb the .utegrity of the Doc rinal Standards, the 
corre. tion shall be made. 

Rev. Mr. Carson: I ask Dr. Patton not to forget the Presbytery of 
Dayton. © 

George Junkin: It seems to mé that this Committee can only report 
what there is on the face of those overtures. If the presbyteries 
have passed separate resolutions after their answer to.the overture 
this Committee can know nothing about it, and the report ovght to be 
confined to the overtures themselves. 

The Moderator: So the Moderator rules on D Morris’s point of 
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order. These friends who have corrections to make should meet the 
Committee at once in their room. 

A Member: I would like to aak Dr. Patton whether there was any 
who recommended specific changes in Chapters [TI and X. 

Dr. Patton: Yes, sir; more than 100. 

A Member: In regard to the Presbytery of Albany a substantial 
mistake has been made. 

Dr. Patton: I wish to say that there are two presbyteries included in 
this report in respect to which there was a difference of opinion. The 
report of this Committee respecting the Presbytery of Albany is this: 
The Presbytery of Albany declines to answer the overture either yes 
or no. But in the same inclosure embodying that statement there is 
what comes in the shape of an overture to this Assembly stating, 
among other things, that they do not see their way clear, for various 
reasons, to answer the overtures either yes or no, but “that some 
answer ought to be given, and therefore they respectfully overture 
the Assembly that a new creed be prepared, the new creed beinga 
snbstitute for the existing standard. 

Now, the principle upon which your Committee acted was this, in 
the case of the Presbytery of Albany. We took just what they said. 
They said that they declined to answer either yes or no, and we have 
reported them in this list as declining to answer. We then took their 
overture and made as much as we could of it, altho it was not in the 
technical form of an answer to an overture, but an overture itself, and 
put the Presbytery of Albany in the list of the ten presbyteries desir- 
ing anew creed. We did not construe the action of the Presbytery of 
Albany in the light of a desire on the part of the Presbytery of Albany 
for a revision of the Confession of Faith, because in the judgment of 
the majority of this Committee a revision of the existing creed is one 
thing, and the preparation of an entirely new creed is a different 
thing. So we reported them as declining to vote but wanting a new 
creed. 

The Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D.: Will Dr. Patton not recoilect that 
the overture from Albany requested a new creed as one for alterna- 
tive use? 

Dr. Patton: I hope that the members of the Assembly will be pa- 
tient with the Chairman, even if he seems to be a little tedious about 
these figures. When the Committee met our method was this: I read 
every overture. Dr. Edwards was the Secretary, and he kept a tally 
of the desires of the presbyteries under certain categories. I think we 
had something like twenty of them; and Dr. MacCracken kept a tally 
of his own: and when we were through we took these two tallies—the 
official one of the Committee and the independent one of Dr. Mac- 
Cracken—and together we made out substantially the tables that we 
have read. With that material I then, by the instructions of the Com- 
mittee wrote the report; and the report as written was read to the 
Committee, every member being present, the only exceptions taken 
being in the case of the Presbytery of Albany and the Presbytery of 
Sacramento. Now, it is quite likely that in reading an overture from 
the Presbytery of Albany—and it is pretty well up in the alphabet—I 
individually forgot just what it provided. I read it through, and 
Brother Edwards put down 1 if they went there, and 2 if they went 
there—those numbers having a definite meaning. 

Dr. Ecob: Mr. Moderator, I insist upon Albany being heard on this 
point. 

The Moderator: You shall have a chance by and by. 

Dr. Patton: I will read the official action of the Albany Presbytery. 

Dr. MacCracken: May I interrupt Dr. Patton here? It was agreed 
that I should present the exception, of which this overture of the Pres- 
bytery of Albany is a part; and I think it would come in better logical 
connection if I read it now. 

Dr. Patton: I certainly will yield the floor to Dr. McCracken if he 
wants to present h‘s exceptions first. 


Dr. MacCracken then read the exceptions, which were as 
follows: 


VICE-CEANCELLOR MAcCRACKEN’S REPORT. 


Let me say that | have full confidence in the correct- 
ness of the statements of the report, as they have been read 
by our chairman. I do;not see that it is possible that we 
have so greatly erred in our tabulation from the report 
just read. Exception is taken to the classification of the an- 
swers of the Presbyteries of Albany and Sacramento. The for- 
mer is classified as dcelining to vote, the latter as votiry in the 
negative. We classify both as voting in the affirmative, u ak- 
ing the summary as follows: Number of presbyteries, 213; 5 
failed to report; 6 presbyteries declined to vote. Presbvteries 
voting, 2u2; affirmative votes, 135; negative, 67. Of these 67 
presbyteries two returned a tie vote. For the information of 
the Assembly respecting the grounds upon which an exception 
is taken to the classification allotted by the Committee, we zive 
the answers ia ‘ull of Albany and Sacramento. No recommen- 
dation is mad: by us, since it is not asked by this Committee 
that the Asse.ibly proceed further as to this report than to ac- 
cept it and to «dopt the single recommendation- viz.. that the 
overture respecting a new creed be referred to the Committee 
on Bills and Overtures. The action of ‘the Presbytery of Alba- 
ny istaken from the Minutes of Presbytery, December i!th,. 
1889. Your Committee, impressed with the great importance of 
the question at issue, nevertheless. did not see their way clear 
to recommerd any ansver to the questions of the General As- 
sembly. An answer upon one side or the other would, in 
their judgment, be ambiguous, leaving explanations from 
different points of view to members of the Committee. 
Some answer being necessary, however, in place of a categor- 
ical answer, yer or no, your Committee earnestly desiring that 
the historical Confession should net be patched or modifie i, 
ucanimously recommended that the Presbytery overture the 
General Assembly to take steps toward the preparation of a 
briet evangelical, irenic creed, which, upon adoption by the 
constitutional method, may be used alternately with tle pres- 
ent Confession, as the standard of doctrine for the admission of 
officers of the Church. There is no other paper frum the Pres- 
bytery of Albany,except a form filled out by the Stated Clerk, 
based upontheabove. “Albany did not answer the overture 
sei.t down by the General Assembly of 1889 on the revision of the 
Confession of Faith. either yes or no; but the Stated Clerk 
frausmits the above answer asa partot bis answer.” The Pres- 
bytery of Sacramento responded to question No. 1 in the nega- 
tive, the vote being eight affirmative and nine negative, and 
they overture the Assembly, under date of April I4th, 1890, as 
follows: 

“The Presbytery of Sacramento, having recorded its Aecision 
against a general revision of the Confession of Faith, would 
overture the General Assembiy in favor of a single change, to 
wit: that in Section 3, Chapter X, the word * elect’ be dropped.” 

These two actions came to the Committee as the answer to the 
inquiries sent down by the last General Assembly. Upon the 
a ov. two answers is based the exception to tke classification 
of the Committee, since it is not expected that the Assembly 
will adopt the whole report of the Committee, but will only ac- 
cept and put themon the minutes. I desire to make no speech. 
lrest my case wholly upon the papers that came in trom the 
twopresbyteries. Eider Henry Day moved that the report be 
received and referred back to the Committee for correction, 
with opporturity to every commissioner to sendin his correc- 
tiens. I move that the report be received and referred to this 
Committee for correction. 
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The motion prevailed. 


Dr. Patton: The Committee to whom this matier was intrusted inter- 
preted their powers as simply ministerial. They had but to find the 
votes and report them to this Assembly. They now make this report 
absolutely unanimous in every respect, with the exception of the two 
particulars named in regard to the Presbyteries of Albany and Sacra- 
mento. The Assembly has heard from Dr. MacCracken and when a 
motion is made to adopt this report the Chairman would like the op- 
portunity of explaining the action of the Committee touching these 
two Presbyteries. 

Dr. Erskine: I move the acceptance and adoption of the report. 

The motion being seconded, Dr. Patton was given the 
floor to speak to the motion. 


DR. PATTON’S SPEFCH. 


Dr. Patton: I the Assembly before accepting a report will 
wish to be satisfied that it is correct. For myself | should like the op- 
portunity to correct the report to the extent named. But sd far asthe 
two presbyteries are concerned there is no possible room for mistake, 
so far as the official documents are concerned, It is a mere question 
of interpretation, and I wish to state the grounds on which the Com- 
mittee have taken the action they did. In the first place, the only 
technical official answer to the overture sent by this General Assem- 
bly tothe Presbytery of Albany is couched in these terms: “The 
Presbytery of Albany did not answer the overture sent down by the 
General Assembly of 18S9 on the revision of the Confession of Faith, 
either yesor no. (Signed), J. N. Crocker, Stated Clerk.” And we put 
them down in our list as declining to vote. We did not say they 
voted in the negative; but we could not very well say they voted in 
the affirmative, in the face of J. N. Crocker’s official signature. Then 
in a document that comes to the Committee in cunnection with this 
same official reply, there is the action of the Presbyteryof Albavy 
and overture on the revision ofthe Confession of Faith. Now technically 
there is a distinction between the answer of a Presbytery to an over- 
ture submitted to it by one Assembly, and an overiure that the Pres- 
bytery itself origiwates to submit to a subsequent A bly. I hope 
I make myself clear. And the action of the Presbytery of Albany is 
here called an overture inthe revision of the Confession of Faith: 
**Your Committee, impressed with the great importance of the ques- 
tion at issue, nevertheless do not see their way clear to recom- 
meud avy answer to the questions of the Goneral Assembly, An 
answer upon one side or the other would, in their judgment, be am- 
biguous, leaving the explanation irom differing points of view to 
members of the Committee. Some answer being necessary, however, 
in tbe place of a categorical answer, yes or no, your Committee, ear- 
nestly desiring that the historical Confession should not be patched or 
modified, unanimously recommend that the presbytery overture the 
General Assembly to take steps tuward the preparation of a biief 
evangelical and irenic creed, which, upon adoption by the constitu- 
tioval method, may be used alte:natively with the present Confession 
as the standard of doctrine for the admission of the officers of the 
Church.” 

Now, on the ground that, technically speaking, it was an overture to 
this Assembly, and not to an overture, the Committee might have sinr 
ply said that an overture has been presented to us which we beg leave 
to recommend should be submitted to our Committee on Bills and 
Overtures; but we stretch the case a little, and inasmuch as it was in 
some way meant to be some sort of an answer, we waived the techni- 
eality. But, even doing that, we could not make yes mean no, or no 
mean yes, or declining to vote an affirmative answer; and we just did 





vy 





-what we say. 


Now, I will answer my brother’s question, who asked me something 
that I could not remember; but here is the document. Waiving the 
technicality, we report this Presbytery as declining to vote upon the 
first overture, but still expressing a desire that this Assembly shall 
take steps looking to the preparation of a new creed. Well, we did not 
make in our categories any other than these: First. New creeds that 
shall le substitutes for the existing Standards. Second. New creeds 
that shall be supplemental or-explanatory of the Confession of Faith; 
and, thirdly, a consensus creed representing the harmony of all the 
Reformed Churches, and to be used likewise in a popular way. 

This ‘s the expression of the desire for the preparation of a new 
creed that shall not be explanatory, that shall not be supplementary 
but shall be a consensus of all the Creeds of reformed Christendom for 
popular use. And when the officer of this Presbytery of Albany, in- 
stead of answering the overture sent down by the Assembly, puts in an 
overture for a new creed, why, it seems like a proposition to a minis- 
ter or elder to take his choice—“* You pays your money, and you takes 
your choice.” [Laughter.] 

That is all I have to say with regard to the Presbytery of Albany. 

In regard to the Presbytery of Sacramento, signed by Winfleld C. 
Scott, Stated Clerk, the presbytery answers the overture sent down by 
the General Assembly of 1389 on the revision of the Confession of Faith 
as follows: “‘ The presbytery answers No. 1, nainely, Do you desire a 
revision of the Confession of Faith, in the negative. The vote upon 
this question was eight in the affirmative and nine in the negative.” 
They say nothing about the second question. But after the Committee - 
was in session a paper came to the clerk of this Assembly and is pre- 
sented to me, which reads: “* The Presbytery of Sacramento overtures 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church Jn the United States 
of America as follows: 

“* The Presbytery of Sacramento, having recorded its decision against 
a general revision of the Confession of Faith, would overture the Gen- 
eral Assembly in favor ofa single change; to wit, that in Section 3 of 
Chapter X the word ‘ elect’ be dropped.” 

Therefore, we report the fact that one presbytery having already an- 
swered in the negative overtures the Assembly requesting a change in 
the Confession of Faith to the extent of asingle word. So far as lam 
aware, Mr. Moderator, the facts are before the Assembly. 

Dr. MacCracken: I only rise to call attention to three or four matters 
of fact. The first is that by our Chairman’s own acknowledgment he 
has recorded Albany in ene place as among the presbyteries that 
have answered the overtures of the General Assembly. Secondly, that 
while he has called the printed form sent down to the Stated Clerk and 
the return the official report, itis no more the official report tnat has 
come before us than the other paper that is also signed in like manner 
by the Stated Clerk. In all the other cases we have treated all the pa- 
pers equally authenticaticated as of equal authority. And then along 
with that there is also this other statement, that all the other presby- 
teries that sent up their desires, many of them in the siape of overtures 
for a new substitute creed, we counted them as answering in favor of 
revision. 

The Moderator: The question is on receiving this repoit. 

The Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D.: Mr. Moderator and Breehren:—By 
your courtesy { would first congratulate Dr. Patton that he has cleared 
himself as to the difference between two words. The first word is 
the one which he read in his report ** substituted,” and the other 
word is the one which 1s in our overture, * alternatively.”” Now, we 
have been making ourselves merry over two creeds: ‘* You pays your 
money and you takes your choice”; and we all laughed heartily over 
it. Did you forget, brethren, that on every study table lie two Bibles 
the old and the revised edition and you *‘ pays your money and takes 
your choice.” ° 

Now, I hold that if we can have an alternative revision of the 
Scriptures, it is a pity that we cannot hav e a creed to be used alterna- 
tively with our Confession of Faith. (Applause.] Which stands the 
higher? Thatis all the answer I choose to make. I want it under- 
stood that the Presbytery of Albany wa33e2king a way of peace, and 
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we said to ourselves in that Committee that the men who want the 
Confession of Faiih to stand exactly as it is shall not say to me “You 
shall accept my version”: neither will we,on the other hand, say 
that ‘* We are going to have a new creed which youshall have.” We 
desire that a brief evangelical creed shall be framed according to 
constitutional process. Aad then shall be left tothe churches to use 
exactly as they are using the Scriptures themse)]ves—the new revision 
and the o]d. 

Mr. Henry Day: I move that we receive that report and refer it 
back to this Committee for correction, with opportunity to every 
Commissioner to send in bis corrections between now and to-morrow 
morning. It seems to me that this is a question of very little practi- 
cal and vital importance only as your presbyteries shall appear upon 
the record. You are not changing the Confession. This overture is 
merely to find out what you think upon the question of revision. 
Now we have got the great thing; namely, we have got 134 answering 
Yes. We don’t wish anything more. Weare not going to vote on 
this, After getting this information we are going to see what we wil 
do about it. 

Judge Thornton: 1 would say that in the consideration cf this mat- 
ter tae Committee were very deliberate. They endeavored to obey 
the injunctions of the Assembly. Every return coming up from the 
presbyteries was carefully read. The question devolved upon us was 
the mere interpretations of words. We had to interpret the lan- 
guage uf the Presbytery, and the Committee endeavored to make a fair 
construction. Whatever may have been in the mind of aby member 
of the presbyteries—save in the Presbytery of Albany —with regard 
to what they did or intended to do, all that the Committee could know 
was the accredited writing which came from those presbste:ies. In 
the case of certain answeis there came along with it overtures, and 
those overtures we took the pains to select from the mass of papeis 
and bring them here to the Assembly and to recommend their refer- 
ence to the proper committee to consider them. Along with the an- 
swers there came reasons fortheir action. There came answers, of 
course, in response to the second question in the overture: In what 
respect do you desire to have the Confession of Faith changed? And 
when it has come as the answer we have treated it as the answer. 
When the1e was an overture we had simply returned it to this body 
that the Assembly might take such action upon it as it thinks proper. 

Dr. White (of New Jersey): | understand perfectly that this Com- 
mittee cannot go behind the returns, and nobody wishes them to; but 
it seems to me that in respect to many of these presbyteries, my own 
included, there is a question as to what are the returns, and that the 
Committee has interpreted those returns improperly. For example, 
4 was on the Comuittee of the Presbytery of Morris and Orange, and 
I drew the report as follows: ‘While the Presbytery of Morris and 
Orange desires no change in apy essential doctrine of the Presbyterian 
system of faith, it recommends,” etc, That negative form of state- 
ment was intended to have been of equal value with any other form of 
stating precisely the same thing. Now, without taking up apy more 
time, I wish to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That whenever a Presbytery hasin its answer said ina 
conditional sentence ** While the presbytery desires no change in the 
system of doctiine,” or any like words, there words sha'l be con- 
sidered as a direct statement to that effect. 

A Member: I raise the p>int of order that this resolution is not in 
order while a motion to avcept the report is under consideration, 

The Moderator: ** The point of order is well taken. Those in favor 
of accepting the report, will say Ay. 

Carried. 

Mr. Moderator: The motion is now made to recommit. 
will say Aye. 

Carried. . 

Dr. Crosby: 1 move that the Assembly lay before the Stated Clerk 
aby official reports or returns which any Commissioner may have re- 
ceived from his presbytery. 

The motion being duly seconded, it was carried. 

A motion was also made that the Committee could not zo 
behind the official returns from the presbyteries, which was 
seconded and carried. 


All in favor 


Dr. MacCracken: [ >ff-r the following resolutions: 
DR. Mac.,RACKEN'’S RESOLUTIONS. 


“ First. [t is resolved by this General Assembly to provide for 
the appointment of a Committee of Revision to present to the 
next General Assembly a report embodying such changes in our 
Confession of Faith in torm ready to be overtured to the pres- 
byteries as will meet the present needs of our Church, as these 
needs have been made known by the presbyteries in their an- 
ewets = inquiries presented to them by tne General Acsem- 
bly o q 

2 Sec md. The mode of appointment of this Committee shall 
be as follows: 1. The commissioners to this Assembly of all the 
presbyteries of each Synod are instructed to meet together in a 
committee upon + May ——,, at —— o’clock, under a chairman 
to be named by the Moderator of this Generai Assembly, and at 
a place assigned by the Assembly. Eacn Committee thus meet- 
ing 1s instructed to report to the Assembly the name of such 
minister or ministers, and of such ruling elder or ruling elders 
belonging to their own Synod as they deem best qualified to 
serve the General Assembly upon the Committee of Revision; 
each committee remembering to name men who are learned in 
the Holy Scriptures, versed in our system of theology, ac- 
quainted with the Church’s history, fall of Christian spirit 
and wisdom, and able to give: to this business abundant 
time and energy. But no committee siall report names 
to exceed in number one-sixth of the number of commis- 
sioners to this Assembly from within their Synod. Where 
this :ule allows but one name to recommended by a 
committee, 1t may be the name of minister or elder, as the 
committee may decide. Where more names than one are re- 
ported, tney shal! be the names of ministers and elders in the 
proportion of two toone as nearly. as possible. But any com- 
mittee that may deem it impracticable or for any reason unde- 
sirable for auy minister or elder of their Synod to serve on this 
Committee of Revision may excuse itself from reporting any 
nume to this Assembly. 2. From among the whole number of 
vuames thus reported by the twenty nine committees, composed 
ot commissioners from the presbyteries of tne twenty-nine syn- 
ods, the number to be about eighty-four, the Moderator of this 
Assembly shall select and announce to this Assembly tourteen 
ministecs and seven eiders to act as the Committee of Kevision. 
5. In case of any member of the Committee so appointed shail 
after the adjournment of this Assembly deciine to serve or be 
taken away by death, the Committee ot Kevision shall fill the 
vacancy from the aames repo: as above to this Assembly. 

~Tiard. The Committee of Revision thus constituted shall 
me-t at the call of a temporary chairman to be named by the 
Moderator of this General Assembly, and shall upon meeting 
appoint their own permanent chairmao. 

* Fourth. To the Committee of Revision thus appointed are re- 
ferred all the answers to the questions respecting revision pre- 
sented by the General Assembly of 1889, which have been received 
by the Assembly. ; 

* Fifth. The Committee of Revision thus appointed is in- 
structed to meet at an eurly date, not la'er than October Sist, 
1890, and diligently to pursue its work, that it may report 
promptly at the meeting of the General Assembly of 1591. 


Dr. MacCracken: This plan will relieve the Moderator from the bur- 
den of appointment. A Committee of Nomination, consisting of the 
strong men of the Assembly, might keep them off the Committee on 
Revision. This plan was suggested to my mind by what was done by 
the Assembly of 1870, the Re-union Assembly, in Philadelphia, at which 
I was a Commissioner, where at a certain time the Assembly instructed 
the delegates from the presbyteries of eaca State to meet a3 Commit- 
tee to report concerning the boundary lines of their cities, and they did 
meet in such way, and a great majority of the States finished up their 
business and made their report inside of sixty minutes. It is impor- 














in a marked degree Presbyterian individuality; they are full of una- 
nimity, and they agree in the main to a surprising degree. 

Dr. Patton: I believe it is just about the time for adjournment and 
the House is not in a mood to discuss this matter. But this resolution 
of Dr. MacCracken’s is something that none of us have seen until it was 
distributed to the house. It is a resolution upon a very serious sub- 
ject, and I move that it be made the order of the day for to-morrow 
morning at 10:30 o’clock. 

Dr. Van Dyke: I second it. 


Carried. 
ELDER DAY'S RESOLUTIONS, 


Mr. Henry Day: I wish to suggest another form of ap- 
pointing the Committee. I will read it as a substitute. 

“ WHEREAS, The last General Assembly directed an overture 
to be transmitted to the ) presby varies in these words: (1.) Do you 
desiré 5 — of the Confession of Faith? (2.) Ifso, in what 
re ‘ts? an , 

= EREAS, It appears from the report of the Special Com- 
mittee, appointed to canvas the answers of the presbyteries to 
said overture, that not less than 154 presbyteries have answered 
Yes to the first question; therefore 

“First. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consider what 
alterations or amendments should be made to the Confession of 
came, which sha!] not impair the integrity of our system of doc- 


ne. 

* Second. That it shall be the duty of this committee toconsider 
the suggestions contained in the answers of the presbyteries, and 
to formulate aud report to the Assembly of 1891, overtures of 
alteration or amendment to the Confession of Faith forthe ap- 
yrozat cf the Assembly and transmission to the presbyteries for 

eir action. ‘ 

* Third. Resolved, That this committee shall consist of fifteen 
ministers and six elders. 

‘Fourth. That tbe mode of procedure shal! be the following: 
The Moderator shall appoint a ae committee of one 
member from each Synod represented in this Assembly. In ad- 
dition. the Moderator of the Assembly shall ke a member of the 
committee and the chairman of the same. The committee thus 
nominated shallname the Revisior Committee. 

* Fifth. The Committee of Revision thus constituted shal! meet 
at the call ofa temporary chairman to be named by the Moder- 
ator of this General Assembiy, and shall up»n meeting appoint 
their own permanent chairman, 

“Sixth. TheCommitteeof Revision thus appointed is instructed 
to meet at an early date, not later than October 3ist, 1890, and 
diligently to pursue its work that it may report promptly at the 
meeting of tne General Assembly of 1891. 

The Moderator: The hour of adjournment bas arrived 
and Mr. Day has the floor when the order of the day is 


reached to-morrow morning-’ 


THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon Col. Elliott F. Shepard, of New York, 
read the report of the Special Committee on Sabbath Ob- 
servance, which was adopted. 

The work of the Board of Church Erection was also con- 
sidered this afternoon, the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee being presented by the Rev. Dr. D. Putnam, of Indiana. 
Its recommendations were approved. 

Dr. E. N. White, the Secretary of the Board, and others 
advocated its claims. As one speaker left the platform, 
Colonel Shepard called bim aside and handed him a check 
of $1,000 with which to finish his church in Bismarck. 

The Rev. Wiliis G. Craig presented the report of the 
Standing Committee on Systematic Beneficence, the dis- 
cussion of which occupied the entire evening session. Dr. 
C. S. Pomeroy, of Cleveland, made a telling speech in 
favor of giving systematically. Thomas Kane, of Chicago 
and the Rev. R. F. McLaren, of St. Paul, were the other 
speakers. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23—MORNING SESSION. 

The Stated Clerk read a cablegram from the Welsh Pres- 
byterian Church, in session in-General Assembly at Liver- 
pool, Eng., acknowledging the fraternal greetings of this 
Assembly, as expressed to Principal Edwards yesterday 
(and by him cabled to England), and conveying the ex- 
pression of their cordial regards and brotherly love. 

Dr. M. W. Hamma, from the General Synod of the Luth- 
eran Church; Rev. Dr. Cole, from the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in America, a‘idressed the Assembly, 
expressing the fraternal greetings of their respective bodies. 

Dr. Geo. Chamberlain, of the Synod of Brazil, spoke of 
the work of the Church in that country. 

The Moderator responded as follows: 


I regret exceedingly that the time does not permit me to say 
specifically to each of you, and through you to the bodies which 
you 1epresent, what lies in my own heart, and I am sure in the heart 
of the Assembly. I may say to you two brothers from the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches, that we recognize the affinity and kin- 
ship in your Churches to the Presbyterian bodies in that fatal facil- 
ity, as it is sometimes called, of division. We recognize in our own 
bcdy, and we recognize in yours, in that respect, the freedom and 
independence of conscience that will not suffer men to go with the 
multitude, as they think, to do evil and say evil. We recognize the 
fact that in the providence of Goi the particular branch of the 
Lutheran Church which you represent is coming nearer and nearer— 
I tbink we may say it without offense—to that unity which, in our 
judgment, is to be represented in the Reformed Church in this 
country in the Presbyterian,Church; and we will welcome the day 
when the Churches holding the fai h which you and we bold, and 
the polity which, with but little differences, we both bold, shall be 
one in name as they are in faith. God grant it! Please convey to 
your body the expression of our heartfelt sympathy with it in all its 
movements, “ 

And in you, Brother ;(addressing Dr. Cole), we recogniz; one of 
those, who, as the good book says, it is difficult to bring together 
after being offended—not offended, I trust, by anything we have 
done; but our Fathers were so near alike that perhaps with the 
pertinacity of your race and of mine, we could not give up even a 
little; but the time will come through the pertinacity of the Dutch- 
man and the equal pertinacity of the Scotch-Irishman when we will 
be uniied, and nobody can part us. [Applause.] The native land of 
your ancestry I visited not long ago, and one iccident that amused 
me at the time, and which was characteristic of the perseverance of 
the Saints, I think,was this. I was in the old historic church in Leyden, 
so associated with the memory of William the Silent, and the history 
of that famous siege. I was a stranger in a strange land, able to 
‘recognize but a few of the words in common with their tongue and 
mine. I was able to recogniz: ove very familiar thing of my child- 
hood, which looked like a purse on the end of a long nice fishing pole 
apparently, very natural in Holland, which was brought around 
three times in the course of the service. And when, as happened, 
some good men—and I noticed some good ladies—were so wrapped 
in their devotions that they did not see the deacon with his pole and 

his purse waiting until the silent prayer might be ended, the deacon 
returned to the charge again; and thrice during the service did 
he pass the pole and the purse, with right good results, I trust. 
{Laughter.} I confess, sir, to being taken aback a little. I had none 
of the coin of the realm with me, and—as is sometimes done even in 
our owo Presbyterian congregations—1 bowed politely to the purse 








tant to proceed with this matter immediately, as I think the answers 
of these presbyteries would seem to indicate. These answers illustrate 


as it passed [Laughter], and it passed; but it recurred again, and a 








three of those great big English coppers, something about the size 
of our cartwheel dollar —not the coin of the realm in Holland—and 
I put them in, and it was like when a man is fishing for trout and he 
suddenly catches a great big bass and knows it by the bending of 
his pole, What was in the purse, whether it was three English 
sovereigns or three pence, the deacon did not ascertain. Now, it 
was that pertinacity that I admired; and I feel, sir—and I say it as 
no joke on that old Holland church—that we should in all our 
churches imitate such persistency in this respect; wait upon the de- 
votional spirif of men until they get through their prayers, but re- 
turn again for their alms. Give to your Church, sir, the expression 
of our sympathy and regard, and we hope that the day will come 
when we shall know more of the truth, whether it shall be called 
Dutch or American, Reforyned or. Presbyterian, it shall be one 
Church with one name. [(Applause.] 
The Moderator: The order of the day is the resolution that was 
offered by Dr. McCracken. Dr. Patton has ‘the floor, and Mr. -Day 
bas the floor for the purpose of presenting an amendment, of which 
he gave notice, but not for its discussion. Mr. Day proceeded to 
read his resolution of yesterday but Dr. Patton would not yield for 
this purpose. 

DR. PATTON ON THE RESOLUTIONS ON REVISION. 
Dr. F. L. Patton: I do not say that this is the most important 
question that can come before this General Assembly. I think 
that question has been settled; but I do say that this is the most 
serious moment in the life of this Assembly, and I pray to God that 
what I say this morning may be found to be in the interests of peace. 
We represent, this morning, differences of opinion; and to deal justly 
with the subject that is before us I must refer to these differences of 
opinion. The short road to the close of this discussion, if you will par- 
don the suggestion, will be for you to let me go on uninterrupted, even 
tho I say some things that you do not agree with. I shall not refer to 
any individual in the most remote way. My discussion will be abstract 
from beginning to end. It is too late to raise the question as to the 
wisdom of the past Assembly in submitting the overtures with which 
we are now to deal; or, rather, with the results of which we are about 
to deal. 
But, altho it be too late for us to consider this question, the fact that 
we are about to enter upon this discussion cannot obliterate or destroy 
the conviction in the minds of many of us that it was an unwise thing 
for that Assembly to do. Devoutly and from the very bottom of my 
heart, I wish to put myself on record, here and now, as opposed in toto 
to the submission of those overtures to the presbyteries; but, as I 
have said, the overtures have been submitted, the presbyteries have 
acted, the results of their action are before us, and the question is: 
What are you going to do? 

There are several things that might occur to different members of 
this body. It may occur to some that the right thing to do is todo 
nothing. Ido not agree with those who entertain that conviction 
but I must say that it is within the power and the prerogative of this 
Assembly to do nothing. I will never—-ntil the same is made a part 
of the Coustitution, as I hope it will be 1.: xt year—consent to surren- 
der the rights that the Assembly now possesses under our existing 
Constitution. We have aright, if we say so, to do nothing and post- 
pone the whole question indefinite)y; but it is a good thing when we 
have the lion’s strength not to use it like a lion. Therefore I think we 
must do somethir g. 

And the question is: If we must do something, what must we do? 
Well, there are several things that we might do. We might propose 
the composition of a new creed that shall be asubstitute for the ex- 
isting Standards and become the basis of onr faith. There has been 
some support given to that idea, and we must dea! fairly with the 
facts. I reporied yesterday ten presbyteries—the number has dimin- 
ished since, 1 am happy to say—I can only report now eight presby- 
teries out of 213 upon the roll of this Assembly that are in favor of any 
such idea. Of the 213 presbyteries, therefore, 2(5 during the past year 
have been acting as a council of undertakers, and they have been 
digging a grave for the now creed too deep for the resurrection 
trumpet of the most ambitious Gabriel in the land. [Applause.] 

Then, sir, we may have a supplementary explanatory creed, and if 
the Church wants such a creed surely we are not here to-day to dis- 
cuss the propriety of it or to cffer any objections to it. We have a 
Shorter Catechism, and if you wish the *‘ Shortest Catechism,” let us 
have it. 

Again. Some may prefer a creed that shall represent the consensus 
of ali the Reformed Churches. Surely there is nothing antecedently 
unwise in the preparation of such a creed, tho why the special re- 
sponsibility of moving in that direction rests upon the shoulders of 
this braach of the Refoimed family I do not exactly see. 

Then, again, we might propose a modification of the existing creed; 
we may propose alterations and amendments to the Confession ¢f 
Faith. 

Well, sir, I wish to say here and now that Ido not ste any ue 
any alteration in the Confession of Faith. [Applause.] I wish to say 
that with the terms of subscription in their recognized liberality, there 
never was the slightest occasion for moving in this direction. I say 
that in justice to the convictions of sixty-eight presbyteries in the 
Presbyterian Church that have expressed the same idea. But 134 pres- 
byteries have seen fit to express themselves in the opposite way, and, 134 
presbyteries having done so,I bow for myself, and I desire that as 
many more as can see their way to it, who share with me in the vpinion 
already expressed, may likewise bow to this opinion of the majority thus 
officially expressed. [Applause.] 

Now, then, if there are to be changes made, the question is: How 
shall we make them? It seems to be a pretty general opinion among 
us that the right way to go about it is: 

First. To appoint a committee to take the whole matter in charge 
and to pave the way for the submitting of overtures to the presby- 
teries by the next General Assembly; and when you come to deal with 
this question about the appointment of a committee, there are again 
two questions: first, Shall the committee be appointed? second, If so, 
within what area shall that committee move? I propose to say a word, 

with the jeave cf the House, on both of these questions. I am not 
personally concerned very much as to the way in which you appoint 
this committee. 1 haveread the method proposed by Dr. MacCracken, 
but it seems to me as tho he had been reading the history of the Ital- 
ian republicsin the Middle Ages,and the method is too much,if my rec- 
ollecti.n serves me right, after the mode by means of which the Doges 
of Venice were elected; and living, as we do, in this progressive 
pineteenth century, I think the shorter road is the better one. 
(Laughter and applause.}] But I leave that tothe wisdom of the House, 
with no suggestion whatever. Doas you please. Appoint any com- 
mittee you like. Iam satisfied. But shall we appoint ii? My judg- 

ment is that we ought to appoint il, and that we ought to appoint it 
now, and that we ought not to wait until néxt year. And let me tell 
you wy. In the first place, we have the coustitutional right to appoint 
it; in the cecond place, it is perfectly safe to appoint it, because this 
Assembly has put itself on record in the most solemn way, and with a 
unanimity that knows but a single exception, in favor of what we 
contend for, to-wit, that before any alterations or amendments in the 
Confession of Faith are made they must first be agreed to by two-thirds 
of the presbyteries, and enacted by the next Assembly. Theretore, 
itis safe. in the next place, itis prudent, If we, the minority, if my 
friends who represent the sixty-eight presbyteries voting no, do not 
consent to the appointment of this Committee, | tell you the majority 
will get at it by a road.shorter still. They will agree on what they 
want and send it down to the presbyteries as s00D as we adjourn, and 

when they have two-thirds of the presbyteries, the next Assembly, by 





little longer interval was given. Finally in desperation, 1 had but 


he very Adopting Act that we have been making 80 much cf, can en- 
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act the same. Well, { would rather have two years than one to do it 
in, 

And, moreover, I say that we should appoint this committee be- 
cause it is a rignt thing todo. [Applause.) The Charch, when she 
expresses her wish, within the limitations of the basis of union and 
subject to the constitutional provisions of the Adopting Act, has a 
right to revise her creed; and I will always defend her right to do it. 
Very well, then, we have all the reasons why we should appoint 'he 
committee. I think that it ought to be appointed, and I go not think 
that my friends in the minority can very wisely oppose it. 

Now, then, if we are going to appoint this committee, what are 
they going to do; what are they for? I hope for one that we shall 
not give this committee a roving commussion. I wish to define their 
functions. I wish them to understand, im the words of 137 pres! y- 
teries, that “‘we desire that no change shall be made that in any degree 
shall affect the integrity of the Calvinistic system of doctrine taug it 
in the Confession.” [Applause.} And I am very giad to know that my 
good friend, Mr. Day, who has always advocated revision himsr!f, 
recognizes that state of feeling. 

Now, I want the committee instructed for several reasons. In t1e 
first place—and we blame nobody, we call no names, we mention no 
presbyteries—we have simply reference to the fact that this matter has 
been talked about, our Confession of Faith has been traduced in {ae 
secular press, and it has been said that the Presbyterian Church has 
left ber old anchorage. I want this General Assembly, on the v.ry 
threshold of this great movement, to re-affirm in the very terms in 
which this committee is appointed her unaltered devotion to that sy 4- 
tem of truth which has been the inspiration of her life, in the proc- 
lamation of which she has grown 80 great, and which has been the 
watchworc on many a hotly contested field of theological battle. [A p- 
plause.}] In the second place, I want this committee instructed in the 
terms referred to, because I wish the committee themselves to fcel 
when they have been appointed, that the hand of the General Asseir- 
bly is upon them, that the Assembly is saying tothem: “ You may 
move within this area, but you shall go no further.” Now I have 
great confidence in the wisdom of this Assembly. I have great confi 
dence, therefore, in the wisdom of the committee that is to be ap- 
pointed. But I know something about committees. I have madly 
committees, and, next to the committee now to be appointed, I had 
the honor of making the most important committee that has been ar- 
pointed by the General Assembly for many years—I mean the Com- 
mittee to Revise the Book or Discipline—an offense for which I have 
been called to account, as you may remember, in the opening sessious 
of this Assembly by being called a ringleader in this sort of mischi f. 
(Laughter.] Very well. I know something about committees, be- 
cause I have sat with them and I know how committees feel. I tell 
you, we magnify our office when we get on acommittee. We fee! 
that we are clothed with all the sanction of appointment by the Sn- 
preme Judicatory of the Church; and if you don’t restrict the com- 
mittee, the committee will find it hard to restrain itself. I will give 
you an illustration. When that Committee on Revising the Book of 
Discipline met, some had one view and some another. Some of ns 
said we could put in a chapter and take out another, and some said 
that we could actually make a brand-new book. Now, if you don't 
appoint a committee with restrictions, we cannot tell how much thry 
will do. You see how plausible their argument will be. They will 
say: * Oh, well, put it in. It doesn’t mean anything, but put it in; and 
if the General Assembly don’t like it they can vote it down.” I te!) 
you, it is a great deal easier not to have the mischief done than to lay 
upon a subsequent Assembly the responsibility of undoing it. [ wait 
the committee instructed. 

That is not the only reason. I want the committee instructed in such 
terms that, when the committee is appointed the Church will feel that 
the whole Assembly are in favor of it. 

Brethren, let us have peace. Let us do something that we can 
agree upon. Do not let us go home, one side with flags of party vic- 
tory flying, and the other side soured with conscious defeat. Let 
us feel that, as the result of our work, the old blue flag that we ; 1! 
love mounts a little nearer to the masthead, that both parties have 
had a pull at the haiyards, and that we are to rally around it witn 
the same enthusiusm and affection. [Applause.) 

1 want the committee ins'ructed in the terms I have referred to, s) 
that they shall do nothing that will impair the integrity of the Calvir- 
istic system. I go a little further. I waut them instructed so that 
they shall confine their labors to such changes of phraseology in tie 
Confession of Faith, either by elimination, substitution or addition, as 
may be necessary t ) remove popular misunderstanding. I will give you 
an illustration of whatI mean. If you wish to harmonize the Church 
and carry these sixty-eight presbyteries, you must do something of 
this sort, and I tell you that, if you act according to the suggestion I 
have given you, you will harmonize this Assembly and the Church. 
Solid Penasylvania is too important a factor in this arithmetic to be 
left out of sight. Half of New Jersey is too important a factor to be 
ignored. : 

Therefore, in the interesis of peace, if we cannot get what we want, 
we will take what we can get. We anti-Revisionists don’t want any- 

thing; we want you to let the Confession alone. You Revisionisis wart 
more than we think you can have. So, we say, when you cannot get 
what you want, dear bretbren, tuke what you can get. [Applause.] 

I will never consent—least of all at this time, when the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is so grasping in her political sechemes—to have all refer- 
ence to that grasping power put outside of the Confession of Faith so 
that there shall be no aMfirmation of our Protestantism. jApplanse.} 
But if, in keeping with that, you can still modify the reference to the 
Antichrist—and I confess that I have a good deal of sympathy with 
the statement that somebody made that Doubt is the Devil of the 
nineteenth century—if you can still modify that statement about the 
Pope being Antichrist, so as to make it easy for us to recognize a 
principle for which I contended on the floor of this General Assembly, 
alas, in vain, or with only partial success—to wit, the recognitton of 
the validity of Roman Catholic baptism, a principle that has been rec- 
ognized by our leading theologians al] through the years and against 
the deliverance concerning which Dr. Charles Hodge years ago pro- 
tested with all his might—I am ready to make such changes in Chap- 
ter XXV, Section 6, as will meet the exigencies of the case. [Ap- 
plause.] ’ 

Aud so with regara to Chapter X, Section 3. I wish to say, re- 
affirming and defying contradiction, I wish that I had a voice that 
would reach round the. world, and I wish this wene... .s:em 'y 
would make its voice compass the earth on this subject—I re- 
affirm that there never was and never can be a just foundation 
for the charge that we Presbyterians do believe, or ever have 
believed, in the doctrine of infant damnation, and that that doc- 
trine is imbedded in the Westminster Standards. [Applause.] And 
I want to say now that if any man, in the Church or out of it, 
shall say that the men who do not want revision affirm the doc- 
trine of infant damnatiou. that there is a sharp issue of veracity 
between us. And I will go further and say, nevertheless you can take 
that chapter, and I will give you an amendment that will absolutely 
satisfy most of you and ought to satisfy everybody. It is the state- 
ment of the Baltimore Presbytery: ** Such elect persons as are incapa- 
ble of being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word are saved 
by Christ an dregenerated by the Holy Ghost, who worketh when and 
where and how he pleases.” That covers the whole ground, and it is 
a better statement than the old one. [Applause.) 

And now, if, after preaching the G »=pel of the unsearchab’e riches 

of Christ during two hundred years-in which this Confession of Faith 
has been our doctrinal symbol, we have just now discovered that we 
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have no warrant under that symbol for a full, clear declaration of 
the love of God—which I do not believe I am willing to concede to 
those who say that there should be somewhere—I have my preference 
as to the where—but somewhere within the limits of the thirty-odd 
chapters of the Confession such a declaration, dear brethren, if you 
will appoint your committee, and if you will instruct them in the 
terms I have indicated, we can act with substantia! unanimity. I think 
Ihave shown you the via media: I believe I have indicated the path of 
peace. 

And soI close what I have to say by offering this amerd- 
ment to Dr. McCracken’s resolution: 

“ WHEREAS, The returns of the presbyteries in reference to the 
overtures submitted to them bythe Assembly of 1889 show that 134 
pobre desire that some alterations and amendments be made in 

Confession of Faith, therefore 

“Resolved, That a Committee of ministers and elders, in number not 
Jess than fifteen, of whom not more than two shall belong to any one 
Synod, be sepemtes ed this Assembly to consider the suggestions 

yteries 


made by the pres in the returns aforesaid, and to report to the 
next Assembly, and 


‘* WHEREAS, Sixtv-eight presbyteries have replied in the negative 
to the overtores on this subject sent down by the last Assembiy,and 
whereas sixty-nice presbyteries of those voting in the affirmative have 
expressly said that they deshe that no change iu the Copfessiov be 
= that impairs ‘the integrity of the system of doctrine taught in the 





* Resolved, That the 8aid committee when appointed shall be in- 
structed that they shall prc pose no changes or alterations that will io 
any way impair the integrity of the Calvinistic system embomhed ia 
the Confession; and, furthermore, that they confine their labors to 
such changes of phraseology in the said Confession as may be neces- 
fary either by elimination, substitution or addition, toremove popular 
misunderstanding.” 

Mr. Day: I move this as a substitute for De. MacCracken’s reso- 
Jution, and also as a substitute for the amendment offered by Dr. 
Patton, to take the place of both. 


Mr. Day then read his substitute presented yesterday. 
Dr. MacCracken: I would second that as embodying the tial 


This proposed chapter bas three ways by which we can revise the 
Confession of Faith, or three ways by which we can initiate the re- 
revision of the Confession of Faith. Dr. Patton laid most stress, of 
course, on the agreement that the Assembly must enact amend- 
ments to the Confes;ion of Faith. Bit w> ars no’ goinz to forget 
what we got from the tiger. by any means, We got from the tiger 
the admission that in conformity with the uniform precedents the 
General Assembly has a right to adopt amendments to the Form of 
Government and thé Book of Discipline upon a simple majority of 
the presbyteries and without any enactment by the Geseral As- 
sembly. 

And that is not the most important. We have got a definition, 
concrete and indisputable, in regard to the meaning of that word 
‘proposed.”” We have not ruled out the girl after all and her privi- 
lege to wink the eye before the young man made the proposal with 
his lips. {Lavghter.] That chapter concedes the principle that the 
propossl may come eitber from the Assem iy or from the presby- 
teries, and when it comes from one third of the presbyteries the 
Assembly may and must send it down to the presbyteries. We have 
guarded the rights of tne presbyteries thorougbly. I do not, of 
course, hold to the principle that this Assembly has no legi-lativ> 
power whatev r. If I was understooi to say that tLe other day by 
my friend Dr. Patterson, he did not hear me correctly, or els’. what 
is more likely, I expressed myself stupidiy. But what I va‘d. when 
Dr. Patton talked about ‘‘our”’ legislative authority, w s tbat we 
had none: that is to say, this Assembly cannot complete anytbing 
that birds without the consent of the pre: byteries. 

I was getting at this to confirm what Dr. Patton has xai', that it i; 
the wisest course for us to start this train of revision Lere bt cause 
there are two other methods. One is defined in the seventh s ction 
of this chapter, guarding the 1ight of two-thirds of the pri s>yteries 
to propose amendments to the General Assembly. If we do nottake 
the initiative to-day it is witbin the compe'ency of any number of 
revisionists in this Assembly to call a convention to-morrow and 





points of my resolution. I am not able to accept it at this mom: nt— 
there is something between it and me—but I will second its adoption 
now. 

Dr. Herrick Joknson: [he action of the Assembly has simp'y 
been initiatory and preparatory thus far. The first step in the path 
of actual revision is now to be taken, and the first nour is to be de- 
voted to the consideration of the matter in this Assembly. Hitherto 
the discussion has been simply with reference to preparatory steps 
by which the path of the Assambly might be made simpler for our 
feet. Remember, we are in the ninth day of the session, and tnit 
thus far we bave pot touched the vital question for which we were 
sent here by our constituencies. We ought to have, therefore, all 
the time we can for the discussion of this momentou: ques’ ion, and 
we ought to have it now. I therefore move that the Assembly do 
now proceed with the debate on the appointment of a c »mmittee on 
revision urtil a vote is reached on the main question, and that 
meanwhile all orders of the day therewith be suspended. 

Dr. Crosby: I second the motion. 


Carried. 


The Moderator: The discussion will go on now until a final vote is 
reached. 

Mr. Day: When I introduced the resolution yesterday I had no 
communivation with any mortal on this subject. >ome brethren 
seemed to think there was a little log-rolling and that it was in- 
tended to conflue the committee, perhaps, to some particular sec- 
tion of the Church. Bretbren, as I never rolled a log or ground an 
axe, I shall not begin at this Jate day. Dr. Patton has not only sur- 
prised but delighted every member of this Assembly. There is a 
Christian spirit about the whole manner in which this question hs 
been m :naged, as well as the question on the revision of the con*ti- 
tution and the election by members of the committees, and about 
this Assembly, which is above ail praise, and it is a surprise, not 
ovly to me, but it will be to the whole country, and also to every «p- 
posing power of our Church in the land. Brethren, the thing is 
done. Revision is accomplished. When our brethren say that they 
will put no obstructions in the way, that this Assembly his the eor- 
stitutioval right to submit this to the presbyteries, an! that we shall 
be confined within certain limits of the system of doctrine taught in 
the Confession of Faith, we yield to that; and tha: is all they wan;, 
and that is the whole question. 

Now, I kad the view that as the Constitution now stands one-ha'f 
of the preskyteries have the right to consent to this. if it goes down 
to them and the General Assembly can enac; it wien it comes bic’. 
I for one am willing to yield that. the constitutional method th it 
was adopt ( here the other day, trat it sball be adopted by tw -- 
thirds of the presbyteries. If we have uot the consent of two-thir: s 
of the Prest ;\eries that these changes are right and best for the 
Chureb. and proved to have been necessary, I say tha’ then go 
on until God shall bring us to one mind on the subject. [Applause | 


DR. VAN DYKE’S SPEECH. 


Dr. Hepry J. Vau Dyke: Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren, I 
cannot divest myself of the profound impression that the Presby- 
terian Church, in whose bosom I was born an‘ to the defense: f 
whose confession of faith I have given what poor ability I posse s3 
for more than forty years, has come to-day to a crisis in her history, 
She stands face to face, as she is represented in this Assembly, with 
a grand opportunity. To my mind, yesterday she trembled on the 
verge of a great catastrophe; but that trembling is largely decrease.l 
by what Dr. Patton has said. I told you the other day that he 
always speaks grandly when he is on the right side. From what I 
have heari yesterday I came here this morning fearing lest that 
old tiger should be resuscitated in all its strength; but 1 fiad instead 
a grand combinaticn of the lion and the tamb, and I cannot te’l 
which is the lion and which is thelamb. [Applause.] 

I {hope I will not be considered presumptuous if [ give a notic>. 
The grand transcontinental revision train will start to-day fro 
Saratoga. It will stop to take on passengera at Princeton Junctio 
{Laughter.] It will not stop at Princeton Junction for refreshments. 
(Renewed laughter] Dr. Pattoa illustrates the old proverb which 
says: “The wise man fo-seetb the danzer and hideth himseif.” 
Dr. Patton is on the train, and Iam glad of it. If my voice cout | 
resch to my dear friends at Princetou, or if those who represent i: 
here will do me the favor to convey my loving salutation and my 
affectionate regards to them, my aivice tw then: is that they lose n+» 
time, because the train won’t stop over five minutes, bu’ get right 
aboard. The train which starts to-day means to go on until i: 
reaches the Golden Gate, ani affords an opportunity to look out 
through that magnificent doorway, not ouly pon the Pacific Ocean, 
but upon the great heathen world beyond that is waiting for th; 
Gospel of Christ. [Applauce.] 

I tell you, brethren, the train has started, and there is not sand 
enough in New Jersey, or pig iron enough in Pennsylvania, or lead 
ore enough in Missouri, nor pine trees or scrub oaks enough between 
here and the Pacific Coast to bio2k the prozress of that train 
[Laughter and applaus;.] 

Dr. Patton told you very correctly that the proposed chapter to 
be added, if the presbyteries agree, to the Form of Governmeut is 
not now in force; but I wish to say what I think he will agree—other- 
wise, how could he have voted to submit that chapter—that that 
chapter embodies the unwritten law of the Presoyterian Church. 
and it em odies the precedent of 4 hurir2i years, including the 
adoption of that Book of Discipline, without enactm2 nt by the Gen- 





eral Assembly. 








ppoint theic ittee, acd submit their proposals to the presby- 
byteries and if two-thirds of the Presbyteries adupt them the next 
General Assembly can declare them enscted, and we are taking the 
longer course, which I prefer, by appointing a committee cf revi: ion 
now. 

The only question that arises to wy mind is, whether it is ni ces- 
sary now to appoint any committee at a'l, for Dr. Patton bas re- 
vised the Confession of Faith for us He bas told us j's: bow far 
we ought to go, and just bow far be wants to limit the Committee, 
and just what he wants the Comittee to adopt. I bave norevi-ion 
to make here. Neitbec will I consent to any restriction upon that 
Committee beyond that given to us, in the larguage of the Presby- 
teries, that ‘‘no amendment shall be proposed which will invairdate 
the integrity of the system of doctrine tauzhtin the Confession of 
Faith. [Applause.] 

I cannot agree at all that the last Assembly did an unwise thing 
in sending down this overture. 

[Cries of **Question,”’ **Question,”’ from ali parts of the Lousr]. 

Well, Mr. Moderator, you heard the wisdom of the last As-wnbly 
impeached on this floor, and have 1 no: a right to v-ndica‘e it? 

The Moderator: Brethren, Dr. Van Dyke has the floor, and be 
should not be interrupted with calis for the question 

Dr. Van Dyke: Unless you clamor me down! tell you | will be 
heard. I have my rights here. 

If Dr. Patton had yielded the floor aod allowed Mr. Day's amend 
ment to come in it would have invalidated his whole speech. Of 
course, he is too good a Parliamentarian fcr that. I ‘lids’t blame 
him, either. He meant to speak his speech on that original propori- 
tion, and he did it. Now all the propositions are before us, and I 
mean to speak my speech on all three of therm. 

Now, I say that the last Assembly did a wise thing in sending 
down this overture. They did not precipitate any controversy upon 
the presbyteries. They recognized the sovereign right of fif een 

tresbyteries to be heard, J take it upon myself to say tcat the di - 
cussion which has just been carried on in the Church bas been the 
most wholesome discussion that has been had in the Presbyterian 
Church for fifty years, beeause of the spirit in which it has been 
carried on, and because of the educating process involvetinit It 
is not only one minister in New York who had never read the © n- 
fession of Faith before this year. Why, there are many that haven't 
done it. I know of several myself. 1 never witnessed in my experi- 
ence a more instructive spectacle tain the discuasion in the Preaby- 
tery of New York—which I regret to say was so shamefully carica- 
tured in the secular press. Now, I say the result of this disc issioy 
will be one at which we can all rejoice. Itis a discussion that will 
do n> one any harm. It has already demonstrated that the Con- 
fession of Faith is not infallible. ‘The Confession of Faith was mie 
by fallible men, and is fallible. It is a degradation to the Word of 
God to say that when a man touches the Confession of Faith he 1s 
in danger of departing from the truth. Then again, this discus-ion 
has shown that the Presbyterian Church is loyal to her heart. A}, 
this talk about Armivians and Pelagiins and semi-Pelagians has vo 
justification in the fac s whatever. I knov of no main in the I’res 
byterian Church who in his heart has repu tiated his ordination vow ;, 
or who is willing to throw overboard the Confession of Faith, as he 
understands it: and his right to understand it is indefeasible. Tie 
declaration of the presbyteries on this poiut is conciusive. 

Dr. Patton discussed the question of infant salvation. Isn’s it 
right for me to say that the three poinis that are vital to this whole 
revision question are the suprelapsarian doctrine of the decrees; or, 
in other words, the theory which som 3 mei do bh>11 that God by an 
ante-natal decree, without any respect to his fo-e-knowledge of man’s 
sins, decreed some to damnation and some to et2rnal life. But Ido 
not hold that doctrine and [ want every shadow and tain* of it pur 
out of the Confession of Faith [Avoplause.] Now, on the question of 
tbe salvation of infants. In the General Assembly of 1877 I made 
the same proclamation, in answer to some criticisms in the p rblic 
press, that Dr. Patton has made here, that tne Presbyterian Church 
repudiates that doctrine. But how long since she repudiate | it? 
Show me, in any book of theology that is recognized a: a standard 
prior to the days of Dr. Charles Hodge, a clear statement of the 
grounds on which we believe tbat sll iofants dying in infancy are 
saved That is one of the new ideas that have come from Princeton 
in the last fifty years. That statement by Dr. Charles Hodge ex. 
presses the faith of the Presbyterian Courch in regard to the salva- 
tion of infarts And I say that the statement of the Tenth Chapter 
of our Confession, if it does not sanction the contrary doctrine, is 
ambiguous. Why, when I think of my !itl> ones who were taken 
from me in their infancy, I tell you, brethrea, I don’t wait acy am- 
biguity on that question in the Confession of faith that I am to love, 
tonor and defend. [Applause.] 

Well, on ths third point, namely, the inflaite love of God to all 
men, our opponents say that that is in the Confession of Faith al- 
ready. Idenyit. But I am always willing t> argue the question 
upon the concession of the argument of the opposite side. Suppose 
it is there already. There are a great many men besides myself 
who do not see it, and we want it put there as explicitly and as visi- 
bly as the sun shining in the heavens, and all we have asked is that 
it shall be put there in the very language of the blessed Gospel 
itself. We will be satisfied if you put in there that ‘God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son.’’ We do not want a 
foot note put there saying that the “‘world’’ only means the elect. 
Pu, w tavre Gou’s solemu dsclarativa 624; He i3 n05 willing vost 
any should perish, but that all should have everlasting life. 

And then in that chapter in regard to reprobation, I am willing 
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to take Dr. Shedd’s explanation of that doctrine, He says that 
preterition is simply God's permissive decree to allow men to go to 
hell after they have resisted the grace that would have saved them 
‘if they bad yielded to it. 

Now, are we willing tq restrict this Committee to these particular 
points? Why restrict them beyond the general declaration that 
they must not disturb the integrity of the system? If this Commit- 
tee were to complete the revision, that would be another thing; but 
they are to bring it back to the Assembly next year, and the Assem 
bly.is to send it down to the presbyteries, and then we will have a 
year for all the theologians to fire into it before it can be finally 
adopted. 

Allow me to conclude, I thank you, Brethren, for the patience 

with which at last you have listened to me. [Laughter.] I do not 
care Low this Committee is appointed. I am perfectly willing to 
trust our Moderator to appoint them. I do not care how many it 
consists of, only don’t let it be too big so that it may become cum 
bersome. I have no fear that any General Assembly will refuse to 
enact what two-thirds of the presbyteries ask for, unless in the con 
tingency that Brother Patterson brought to my mind, of two-thirds 
of the smaller presbyteries so combining as to outvote the two- 
thirds which represents the majority «f the Church. That is-possi- 
ble, but hardly probable. I don’t think it can ever be done. When 
the proposed revision is done, then what will we have? We will 
have the same old Confession, its backbone aud ribs, and its flesh, 
and its muscles and its nerves, but we will have smoothed out some 
of the wrinkles on its face, and we will have wiped away the few 
spots that even the Westminster Assembly left upoo it; and the 
effect will be to make that Confession shine out clear as the sun and 
fair as the moon and terrible to her enemies, as an army with bay. 
ners; and the effect upon the Church itself will be to unify the 
Church, to heal sore hearts. You can put that into the hands ofa 
mother and you can comfort her about the child she has lost going 
to Haven, and she won’t require you to go into a discussion about 
elect infants. A man came to me once and said: “You asked me to 
become a Christian, and here you bave it written that it is fore or- 
dained that if I don’t happen to be among the elect I cannot be a 
Christian even if I would.” My answer to him was, “I won’t argue 
with you; go home and pray.’’ He went home ani got over it, bu 
I tell you that there are a great many who don’t get over it in that 
way. And so we must take that obstacle out of the road. 

I claim that throughout the world, including the Roman Catholic 
Church, the unities are greater than the diversities. We are divided 
now for a little while as tothe ways. So the Church seems to be in 
a place where diversion seizes her, but I believe that the sending 
forth of this will be like a breath from Heaven calming the waters, 
and the sea wil] then be smooth, and down those depths which are 
dark to us because our eyes are dim, because it is so deep, there will 
be in the Prasbyterian Caurc', in tie Brethren of Princ2ton and of 
Union and of all the Seminaries, and in the hearts of all the minis- 
ters the peace of God, which passeth all understanding. 


SPEECH BY PROFESSOR MORRIS. 


Dr. E. D. Morris: Mr. Moderator and Brethren. I uever in any 
official service of my life felt a keener sense of responsibility than 
that which presses upon me at this moment. I neverin any Assem- 
bly seemed to see a more distinct evidence of the presence of (od, 
the harmonizing and unifying influence of the Holy Spirit, than I 
have seen in the deliberations of this Assembly on the subject of re- 
vision. I was glad when our Moderator called upon us to unite in 
that precious Doxology as expressive of a feeling which I have no 
doubt was deeply pervading all hearts. 

Brethren, we are practically one at this moment. This General 
Assembly is to all intents and purposes a unit in its desire and in 
its intention. The address of Dr. Patton indicating the assent of his 
judgment and of his keart to this process of revision, as we are con- 
ducting it, has swept away almost every difficulty. Many as have 
been the admirable addresses which he has delivered, there will be 
no address which to his dying day he will remember with more 
pleasant and precious interest than that to which we were permitted 
to listen this morning. [Applause.] What now is the exact situa- 
tion? We have no occasion to discuss the question whether there 
shall be revision, That has been settled by a large majori y, and 
by the implied assent and acquiescence of the minority. What have 
we then before us! Unfortunately we have three different modes of 
procedure—different in their source, different also in some details, 
and yet not essentially different so far as the main matter is con- 
cerned. We are all agreed that there shall be a Committee ap- 
pointed. Weare all agreed that this Committee shall take ivto con- 
sideration, not everything which everybody may suggest, but 
simply and solely what lies in the answers of the Presbyteries. We 
will all agree a'so, and have agreed, that in whatever they may do 
they shall confine themselves strictly to such emendations or alter- 
ations as do not in the least impair the integrity of the Calvinistic 
system, And I desire to say that so far as I know anything of the 
sentiment of the friends of revision on this floor or elsewhere, there 
never has been in this movement any visible or at least influential 
desire to shake in the least the pillars of our common Calvinism 
We stand by the old system as it was incorporated in the Westmin- 
ister symbols. We stand by it in its entirety and integrity, and only 
such modifications are desired by the prestyteries as shall adjust 
that system to the living faith of the living Church. That is con- 
ceded, and nothing more is desired. ’ 

In respect now to our mode of procedure, the paper presented by 
Mr. Day seems to me to embody, with a change or two, ali that is 
suggested in the resolutions presented by Dr. Patton. I would like 
to put into the paper of Mr. Day, that “‘whereas”’ introduced in the 
place of Dr. Patton, which indicates the number of Presbyteries that 
have voted in the negative, with a full recognition of their right to 
be considered and heard by the Committee to be appointed. We 
who are in the majority bave no disposition to ignore or in any way 
to assail the convictions of those in the minority. We are willing 
that they shall be heard and that their voice shall have proper in- 
fluence upon this Committee when it shall meet to consider the 
whole subject. I will not speak of any geographical localities, as of 
any parties or connections, where the opposition to revision ha 
manifested itself. It is enough for me to koow that there is now no 
opposition to revision, and that we are substantially one on this 
point. Now why not introduce an amendment to the paper of Mr. 
Day recognizing that fact fully? Isay that because I desire with 
all my heart that this great movement, which is to characterize and 
mark the history of the Presbyterian Church for a whole century 
to come, shall be the movement not of the majority, but of the 
whole united Church. [Applause] I cannot think that there are 
any of us who object to the first resolution as presented in Mr. 
Day’s substitute. I believe the Assembly will vote unanimously in 
favor of it. 

The second resolution, it strikes me, sufficiently limits and re- 
strains the Committee to be appointed. Dr. Patton suggested some 
further limitations, but they seem to me to be provided for practi- 
cally in the general statement as here submitted; and I cannot doubt 
that on a close examination of the second resolution we shall be 
Prepared to adopt it, with perhaps an amendment or two as to the 
language and form. 

We have then reached the fact of a committee to be appointed 
and the gereral duiy of the committee. What have we more? Noth- 
ing exsep: ti2 nun>er, ths mJe of appointment, the time when 

they shall m»at aai orsaniz», Tais Gsasral Asse nly, charefore 
does not care to waste one hour o2 any of those matters, We can 





make it a committee of fifteen ministers with an addition of six 
elders, or anything you like-that does. not seem to me important. 
In view of the magnitude and importance of the question, I am per- 
sonally inclined to favor a larger committee. But we are going to 
agree on that point and also as to the manner in which the Commit- 
tee shall be selected. Now. where are we? We are at.the point 
where we could adopt any one of these papers without any conflict 
of judgment whatever. The paper of Mr. Day seems, on the 
whole, the one to be preferred, especially if there can be added to it 
the additional preamble that I have suggested recognizing the voice 
of the negative presbyteries. But, dear brethren, we do not need 
to discuss anything now—not revision, not the question of elect in- 
fants or the exact character of the Pope; this is hardly the place for 
such discussion. [Applause.] Let us come right here and now to 
the question. Let us vote on these resolutions one by one, deter- 
mining to have a Committee appointed, defining the duties of the 
Committee and all the other questions; and let us do it as I am sure 
we can,in an hour. Then, brethren, the Presbyterian Church will 
go out to its great continental mission not impaired in the least, but 
invigorated and strengthened for a progressive march eyen around 
the world. [Applause.] 

Gov. Beaver (of Pennsylvania): Mr. Moderator, I wish to make a 
motion before we adjourn. I move that the three papers now be- 
fore the Assembly be referred to a com nittee consisting of their 
respective authors, Dr. MacCrac-ken, Dr. Patton and Mr Day, for 
proper aiteration and amendment, said comm ttee to report at the 
afteroocn session 


The motion was lost. 
Intermission. 


FRIDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
DR. CROSBY’S SPEECH. 

The Rev, Howard Crosby, D.D.: I do not wish to make a speech, 
only to make a request of the Assembly. I am sure that all 
hearts are filled with gratitude to Almighty God that where 
there might have been strife he has only strengthened our 
brotherly | ve, and [ feel, for one, that we are greatly in- 
debted to our dear brother Pation, who had it ia his power 
to lead us ints the region of strife, but whoso nobly and magnani- 
mously led us into the way of peace [Applause]; and the reqrest I wish 
to make is that now, when we have pretty well settied, I think, that 
there shall be a committee on revision that we leave to that committee 
and to the coming Assembly all discussion with regard to the details 
of che Confession and keep ourselves this afternoon only to this tech- 
nical matter of how the c»m nittee shall be appointed; and if we con- 
fine ourselves to that c'osely we sball get through quite soon, I 
think, for between the two propositions that are before us there is very 
little difference. Ihave no doubt that all would be glad to have in- 
serted in the preamble that whic Dr. Patton desires, the historic 
fact of the sixty-eight presbyteries that said no, and then the only 
other two points to be reconciled are whether we shall have an ad- 
ditional restriction to that contained in Mr. Day’s proposition that all 
changes shall be within the system of doctrine; and the other 1s, 
whether we shall have synodical representation in the committee, 

Now, the request [ wish to make is that we should restrain ourselves 
—all thuse wno take the platform—and not go off into the regions of 
theological discussion or the discussion of aiything that is in the 
Confession of Faith, but that all who speak may confine themselves to 
the question that is directly before us—no long speeches and no 
weary A bly. LAppl -] 


DR. PATTERSON’S SPEECH 


Dr. R. M. Patterson: It sometimes seems very ungracious to run 
against what may appear to be the current of opinion, and especi- 
ally when that plea is addressed to us for the sake of peace. But 
there are tim:s when devotion to the truth must make a stronger 
appeal to the conscience than even the desire to have everything 
unrippled 

I do not appear here as an obstructionist. I shall make no motion, 
but simply, in carrying out my own view and representing what I 
know to be the views ef the Presbytery of Chester, I shall vote—and 
I cannot vote fer any propositions that are now before the House. 
I will give you the reasons whyI shall so act. At the outset, I 
agree heartily with President Patton t1at in appoiating Commit- 
tee the instructions should be clear and explicit not to do anything 
that will infringe upon the Calvinistic system of doctrine; and yet I 
was struck with the fact this morning, es showing how different 
may be the meaning of terms, that when President Patton ex- 
pressed bis pleasure that Mr. Day in his amended amendment took 
the same ground, Mr. Day had left out the word ‘Calvinistic,” and 
when Dr. Van Dykes poke of the devotion of the Presbytery to the 
system of doctrine contained in the Confession, he also dropped 
that word. And I cannot but remember that in one of the import- 
ant Presbyteries one occupying a prominent position declared that 
he accepted as a system of doctrine contained in the Copfession, but 
if it meant the Calvinistic system he did not accept it. And so we 
must be careful to know all that is expressed by the words. 

On another point I will go further than President Patton. My 
mind shall be unbalanced or shall have lost its Protestantism be- 
fore I will ever vote to confess that for two hundred and fifty years 
the English-speaking Presbyterian Churches have uttered a ‘‘col- 
losal slander” in the declaration that the Pope cannot be considered 
in any sense the head of the Church, and that he is Anti-Cbrist. 

Now, I shalt vote for President Patton’s amendment as an amerd- 
ment, but I will not vote for it finally as the substi:uted measure. 
The report of a very large majority of the Presbyteri-s show 
that they want a revision of some kind, and yet the very particulars 
in their answers stow that there is a disagreement so serious that 
any real revision is impossible. It is assumed that there is a larga 
mejority in this body decided to go ahead. There has yet been no 
test vote on that question. The appeal is made to us now to fall in 
with the movement on the ground that it can be guided and re- 
strained by the more conservative elements; that the leaders among 
us will be upon the Committee, and can so have a potential influence 
in directing the movement; and it has even been said to me that if 
we do not heartily fall in, those who are in favor of the movement 
will take the bit in their mouths and run further off just because of 
the indisposition that we manifest. If that be the principle on 
which this great question is to be decided in our Church, so be it; 
the responsibility must rest on those who doit. Those of us whose 
views are against it must simply be allowed to put ourselves upon 
record. 

For the following reasons 1 shall not vote for the proposition 
before us- 

1. I think the action of yesterday ought to estop it for the present. 
We have agreed upon a clear, definite mode of amending the con- 
stitution of faith. No one doubts that that overture will be adopted 
by the requisite number of presbyteries. TLere is a respectable 
party in the Church that doubts the propricty of the measure thi 
was inaugurated last year. We bave removed all doubt as to what 
may be in the fature. It is not removed iu reference to the past. 
Would it rot be better at the cost of a year’s delay to have the matter 
cent down in a way about which there can be no question? If it be 
the settled pu’ pose of the Church to have this revision go forward, 
it will be in the power of the next Assemb!y to inaugurate it ina way 
about shich there can be no question, and which will ‘eave behind 
it no doubt and no loop-hole for any lezal question that may be 
raised, 





2. In the next place, only a minority of the ministers and elders of 
the Church have voted that they want revision. There are 12,663 
members of presbyteries, according to the last year’s minute. 
Ministers and delegated elders from each c burch. The full mem- 
bership is nearly 13,000. The affirmative votes are less than 4,000. 
About one fourth of all the ministers and elders have cast an effirma- 
tive vole. You may ask: ‘‘Isn’t the negative vote smaller?” Yes, 
but it is well known that those who are warm and earnest for a 
change are far more sure to be on hand to express their views than 
those who are satisfied with things as they are. Our law is that 
two-tuirds of ali the presbyteries, and not merely the voting 
Presbyteries, are necessary to conclude an amendment. If the 
same law went further and a majority of all the ministers and 
elders in the Presbytery were required we would not have the 
requisite number. 

3. Moreover, of the 213 presbyteries there are only thirty-one in 
which the answer affirmatively to the question has been a majority 
of the merabership of the presbytery. 

4. We have not the full two-thirds vote, even in the degree in 
which it has been cast, in the Presbyteries, expresring the desire for 
the Assembly to go ahead. I hold that if you acknowledge the force 
of the Adopting Act, requiring two-thirds for the final enactment, if 
two-thirds ‘have failed to say that they want revision, tie fair pre- 
sumption is that anything that may be prepared under the action 
would not commend itself to them, and wovld fail to get the two- 
thirds; and that, therefore, we should not go ahead and keep the 
Church agitated on the question. 

5. Moreover, it is avowed, by one for whom I have the highest re- 
spect, while differing from him greatly--and who I hold has done 
more to shape this movement than any other one, that it is utterly 
hopeless to expect to succeed in revision. Here are his words, 
speaking of the five great points at issue: “‘Thess five points have 
been so pressed upon the Christian public in the course of the de- 
bates, that the Church must either father them as essential doc- 
trines, or they must b2 definitely repudiate1. The dilemma cannot 
auy longer be avoided. Thera are many other things that will have 
to be removed from the Confession so soon as they are forcsd upon 
the attention of the Church, and we may as we'l make up our minds 
that this is sure to» come. Back of the present first line of the Re- 
vision army another line is advancing that will demand astill greater 
revision, and they will get it,so sure as the work of revision by 
amendment begins. It is impossible to remove the objections to the 
third chapter by simply revising the third chapter; changes in other 
chapters will be necessary in order that the Confession may be con- 
sistent with itself. Moreover, Revisionists are d ding that new 
doct: ine: shall be inserted into the Confession. The presbytery of 
New Yok proposes to insert the Love of God to all mankind in the 
trird chypt>r. This, in my opinion, is a chimerical proposition, It 
was part of a very long paper, and I was either oblized to vote for 
it, together with other things tbat I did not approve, or else consume 
valuable time in debate over these things, when ghe main questions 
in debate demanded all our time. It was very difficult for me to re- 
frain from opposing what seemed such an absurd prop>sition.”’ 

6. I must frankly say that while so many Pres»yseries declare 
that they do not favor any infringement upon the system of doc- 
trine contained in the Confession, every scheme that has been 
brought out at length by any of the Presbyteries, unless I have been 
utterly mistaught through all my ministerial life, does infringe upon 
the system. I have no idea that if we begin we shall be able to avoid 
trenching upon it. . 

7. I will not hesitate to say iu this presence, illiberal as it may ap- 
pear to be, cilling perhaps for a little of the boldness that Luther 
had to show when he declared that he would go to Worms if 
there were as many devils there as tiles upon the housetop—one 
reason why I strongly oppose the prosecution of revision is that all 
who advocate it, so far as I know, want to remove from the book its 
high Protestant character, its protest against the papacy. To say 
nothing of the two thiags referred to already, thera is a consensus 
among those who favor the movement to strike out the expression 
‘“idolators.”” Last October Pope L292 sent out to bis church through 
all the world the following prayer to be addressed to Joseph It 
was published in all the Roman Catholic newspapers, was sent out 
by the bishops to all the priests directing them to call the attention 
of their flocks to it, and throughout the month of October was united 
in by all their congregations: 





“To thee, O Blessed Joseph, do we fly in our tribulation, and after 
implering the help of thy Most Holy Spouse, we ask confidently for 
thy pro‘ection. We beseech thee by that affection which vnited 


thee with the Immaculate Mother of God, an‘ by the paterna love 
with which thou hast encircled the Child Jesus, and suppliant we 
pray that thou mayest regard with benignant eye the heritage 
which Jesus Christ has won by His blood, and that thou mayest aid 
us in our necessities by thy power and help. 

“Protect, O Most Provident Guardian of the Divine Family, the 
elect race of Jesus Christ; banish from us, O most loving Fatber, all 
plague of error and corruption; do thou, our stropgest suy port, 
assist u3 from the height of Heaven with thy efficacious help in this 
struggle with the powers of darkness; and, as formerly thou didst 
rescue the Child Jesus from the greatest danger to Ilis life; so now 
defend the Holy Church of God from the treachery of her enemies 
and from all adversity, and cover each one of us with thy lasticg 
protection, so that following thy example and supported by thy 
he!p, we miy be able to live holily, die piously, and obtain eternal 
happiness in heaven. Amen.” 

If that is net idolatry, what under the sun is? Such a prayer as 
that directly addressed to a man by the order cf the head of the 
church! In the face of that, 1am not willing to belp any movement 
which would confess that the Confession of Faith is wrons in the 
term that it uses. 

8. Finally, guard as you may against it, declare as you may that 
you do not intend to interfere with the system of doctrine, the 
action will be construed every where as a concession of the truth of 
the cherges that have been made in our own body against the book. 

President Patton avows in his paper as one reason why he pro- 
poses to go forward with this movement. that it is designed to re- 
move misconceptions and misrepresentaticns that are indulged in 
against the sy3tem. Brethren, do you believe that it is possivle to 
make such changes in the Calvinistic system of doctrine that there 
will be removed from the popular mind such perversions of them ? 
Are not the expressions of the Bible perverted in the same way, and 
is the fact that there are such things a sufficient one to justify us in 
proceeding to any such measure ? 

For these reasons, under my responsibility to God and knowing 
that Lam runniog against the current, or the current against me, I 
cannot but vote asI shall do. Iseek not to obstruct, bu" si ap y as 
a member of this Assembiy, aud represeating one of its presby- 
teries. I must vote according to my conscieatious conviction. 

SPEECH BY DR. AGNEW. 

Dr. Benjamin L. Agnew: This train of Dr. Van Dyke's has started 
from the East, and he talks about it stopping at Princeton, ani if he 
will only take on President Patton as the conductor the rest of us- 
will be satisfied. [Applause.| And then if it goes through Pennsyl- 
vania, which contains more than a fifth of the entire Pre-b)terian 
Church.in the world, we will furai:h a few trainmen to he!p ran the 





train safely. [Applause ani laughter } 

I am in favor of Dr. Patton’s paper with one or two changes. I 
am not in favor of Dr. McCracken’s paper or of Mr. Day's paper, 
and I will lay them aside. (Laughter.] I had the pleasure of seo- 
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onding the nomination of our Moderator, although I am an enti-re 
visionist and he is a revisionist, and I did it because I had confidence 
in him, and we all bave confidence in him, and believe if he is left to 
appoint this Committee they will be men who will reflect credit upon 
our Church. [Applause.] We do not want any change made in the 
Confession which wil) impair the integrity of the system of doctrine 
taught therein. Dr. Patton's paper uses the word ‘Calvinistic.” 
We want that word retained. I want to brand the assertion that we 
teach infant damnation as utterly false. If you will read that arti- 
cle you will notice that it is on “effectual calling.” It tells you how 
adults are brought into the Kingdom of Christ. When it comes to 
Section 3 of Chapter 10 it says “elect” infants dying in infancy and 
others incapable of being called by the ministry of the word are 
saved by Christ through the Spirit, without the ministry of the 
word, 

The antithesis is therefore between the salvation of adults by the 
ministry of the word and the salvation of infants dying in infancy 
saved without the ministry of the word. Now I say that proposi- 
tion is true in the Confession. You cannot by any logical process 
reason it out. You cannot construe the whole section so that it 
means that any infants are lost that die iniofancy. |Applause | 
Therefore we do not want any revision even in that matter. Itis a 
slander on the Presbyterian Church to say that we ever taught it. It 
may bave beeu taught in the olden times. It is no wonder that the 
old reformers, coming out of the Church of Rome, brought with 
them some of the ideas they were taught there, that unbaptized in- 
fants were lost. I tell you we are getting thousands of Catholics 
into the Presbyterian Church in South America and in Mexico, who 
to-day do not believe in the salvation of infants without baptism, 
and we better be careful how we amend tha*. unless we want to ex- 
clade the bright yéung men who are coming into ovr ministry from 
the Catholic Church. |Laughter.] Well, you may laugh at that, 
but we are getting them in by the hundreds and thousands. 

A minister in the South told me last winter: “If yoncbhange your 
Confession of faith you may bid farewell to organic union with the 
Southern Church for this generation, but if yon do not change your 
Confession and give the Southern Church twenty four hours, they 
will vote for organic union.”” Now. ifthe arguments are so strong 
that you are satisfied that you ought to have a change, do you not 
think they are strong enough to induce a union of the Churches in 
Scotland and the South with us? That Confession of Faith, you know, 
was adopted not by the Preebyterians only. The Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians were called into that council. 
It was a1 ecumenical council that ad»pted that Confession of Faith, 
and if such a council were called together to-day the Confession could 
be revised to the entire satisfaction of everybody. I do want Dr. 
Patton’s paper substituted for the other. I see going along up 
through the wilderness to the Promised Land a train of wagons. 
They are not all just alike. I see different denominations have their 
own wagons. The Congregationalists have a wagon to them:elves- 
and there does not seem to be room for them in it without consider- 
able controversy, and we don’t ride init. And we don’t travel ia 
the Lutheran wagon either, or the Reformed wagon, for they carry 
old country history and customs, and there is not room enough for 
us in their wagon. And we don’t want to ride in the Baptist wagon, 
for it has too much water init; nor do we want to ride in the wagon 
of the United Presbyterian Church, because they have forgotten 
their music. We want to go in this old Presbyterian wagon because 
it is strong end comfortable. Don’t jolt us ont, and don’t jolt your- 
selves out. It is restful and peaceful to ride in. Now, let us have 
peace, and if you will change the Confession, do the imprudent thing 
as prudently as possible. 


DR: CRAIG’S SPEECH. 


Dr. Willis Craig: Mr. Moderator, I said that I was from the Iowa 
Presbytery. Of course those who know me understand that I live 
in Chicago. Lrepresent a presbytery in Iowa, the old mother pres- 
bytery which I have belonged to ever since I was ordained, and 
therefore I said 1 was from Iowa. Now, I think that Dr. Crosby has 
given the absolute keynote of the way in which the further debate 
on this qdestion should run. We have nothing to do avy more with 
the merits of any particular proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of ovr Church. [Applause.] I was an anti-Revisionist because 
I was perfectly satisfied with the Confession of Faith as it stands. 
I see many difficulties in the way of a satisfactory and successful 
revision by any body of men in the world. But absolute difficulties 
do not make it absolutely impossible, and I have never said, nor 
have I ever heard 4 consistent anti Revisionist declare that it was 
an absolutely imposible thing to revice the Confession of Faith. If 
it had beea an absolutely impossible thing our fathers would not 
simply have made. by the Adopting Act, it very difficult to get at 
it; they would have bound ls up so that we never could have gotten 
at it. But they did not thiok it was impossible. They siid it would 
be very difficult, and I still think it will be very difficult for the best 
theologians to so revise as to make it satisfactory to the Calvinists of 
the Presbyterian Church, who are, [ hop2, the entire number. 

I say I have been an aoti-revisionist until now. I don’t know what 
I will be after this. How cana I tell in what category I will falia 
year from now. Suppose you should appoint a Committee—and I 
care not how you appoint it—and they deliberate a year, and then 
come to this Assembly and present a revision that to my judgment 
does revise the Confession of Faith, «by, having seen that that is 
the wili of the gr -at body of the Presbyterian Churches, I would at 
once become a consisten* revisionist. (Applause. ] 

Now then, don’t mistike ms, My ju'gment as an hum)le Pres by- 
terian is that this will be a very difficult thing todo. I am not now 
expecting that you will be able to joi. But just the moment you 
have satisfied me, not 1s an obstrustionist nor as a moss back. I will 
at once go forward and vote for it. [Applause.] 

Therefore, there are two reasons in my miod why you ought per- 
chance to stay a moment. Dr. Patterson has hinted at them. I am 
going to mention them. It would be exactly in line witn every pr-- 
cedent known to the world wheao there has been honest confusion as 
to a method of amending a constitution, although a method has been 
prescribed in the instrument itself, and there bave grown up two 
conflicting opinions as to what is the meaning of that metho! of 
adopting, to wit. the Adopting Act, and the parties have come 
together, and for the purpose of curing that conflict have agreed to 
send down a metho] whic: they may hope carries with it most of 
the elements of the Adopting Act to the presbyteries to see whether 
they will in their capacity of a cura‘ive power cure the old defects. 
There is no precedent which woult indicate to us as a body that we 
ought to commence in anticipation of what our pres»yteries will 
say. Therefore, every precedent in the world would indicate that, 
while we are now in the process of finding the method by which we 
shall hereafter change our constitution, the logical necessity is that 
we would wait before we begin to make the change, to see whether 
the presbyteries will warrant the methods sentdown. But now I 
yield that for myself, and I believe that the great bods of anti- 

revisionists will yield that, and make no objection to commencing a 
method before the method has been prescribed. 

There is another objection, to the effect that more than two- 
thirds of the presbyteries have not requested this. That might be a 
strong reason why we shoul not go forwari. We yield that right 
here, and are perfectly willing for this Assambly to arrange a repre- 
sentative committee which shall make the experiment of revision. 
Therefore, instead of beiag an obstructionary body we have found 
out that we have no reason to distrust men because they have said 


that they think there are some things in our Confession that might 
be changed to advantage. ; 

Before I sit down I want to say that I took a little exception, and 
in the very best spirit, to one or two expressions which have fallen 
unthiokingly from the lips of speakerr. It has been said that revis- 
ion has been determined upon. Notatall. The experiment to re- 
vise the Confession of Faith is about to be entered upon. Now, let 
us not send it down to the country handicapped with the notion that 
whatever this Coumittee may propose is sure to go. We have got 
to consider in the next Assembly what that Committee have got to 
propose. 

Therefore. I say to my anti-Revisionist friends squarely, if this 
body of so called Revisionists join with us we will send down this 
Committee tc do this work guarded by these safeguards, and we 
will not have any trouble for twelve months about this question, be- 
cause we will know that a conscientious Committee is working at 
the experiment that fortifies the Faith beyond a possibility of a 
doubt. and we will a'l be satisfied. [Applause.] 

SPEECH BY MR. McCLELLAND. 

Prof, Adam McClelland (a blind preacher): Like the last speaker, 
lam from Iowa, and like him I am a pro d anti-revisionist; 
tut also like him 1 am a man of peace. Now, sir, I can sing ‘‘Praise 
God” equal to any of you, when the: pirit is peaceful on both sides. 
Ido not want that which is a compromise all on one side, and I see 
no surrender on the part, of our revisionist brethren. What does 
“our’’ system of theology mean to the gentlemen who offered this 
recommendation ? This is a new term amidst the technical expres- 
sieps in our theological system. If it is Mr. Day’s system of the- 
ology, I say I shall never accept it; but if by “our” system he 
means that which is the historical Calvinistic system as indicated in 
the basis of uvion in 1870, then heart and hand I will accept ‘‘our”’ 
system. Now, do you not see that ‘“‘our’’ system is without any 
technical definition whatever? If it has any meaning at all itisa 
personal meaning. The Calvinistic system has a definite meaning. 
Now, if you tell me that y. u acsept that, then I ean go home to my 
presbytery with a definite answer 8s to what I have d-ne here; but, 
sir, if I go to them to give an account of my stewardship of such a 
result as this, they will spurn me and they will overwhelmingly vote 
against such a resolution. 

Now. I deny what Brother Patton said in this regard. He said 
that the minority may as well yield because they are defeated—he 
did not use those precise words, but that was the purport of them. 
Now, Ideny that. You send down to those Presbyteries a system 
which will eliminate the definiteness of the number of the elect, 
something that will diminish the protest against the Roman Hier- 
archy—not against the Roman peopie, not against the elect of God 
in the Roman Church—but against the Hierarchy as represented in 
its leader. You send such things down to our presbytery and you 
wili see whether you will get the one-thir! to confirm your resolu- 
tion or not. If asystem is sent down which is ambiguous it will be 
voted down. 

There are two reasons why we should not accept Brother Day’s 
amendment: One is its indefiniteness, and another is its unsatis- 
factory character to the presbyteries, and the other is that we of 
the minority would feel that it woull be a total surrender on our 
part. Now, brethren, we wanta partial surrender on the part of 
the majority. Just give way to our bigotry of expression and let 
us retain the word “Calvinistic’’ system. Must I understand that 
the majority are so far departed from the Calvinistic system as to 
be ashamed of the name? Then again, let us take that second reso- 
lution, and 1 for one will be among the most hearty in shoutirg 
“Aye” for Dr. Patton's resolution. But never can I vote for the 
amendment which is now proposed by Elder Day. 

Professor Warfield was the next speaker recognized, but 
Dr. Booth raised the point of order that the Moderator had 
given the floor to five anti-revision men in succession. 
Prof. Warfield said that he would give way to avy speaker 
on the other side, and Dr. Herrick Johnson came to the 
front. 














SPEECH BY DR. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Herrick Johnson: -I rise to speak to the first and second and 
fourth resolutions in the paper submitted by Yr Day. We areso 
near an agreement that to my mind it will be a sorrow—shall I say 
shame—if we are not brought to entire agreement on the question 
before us. God in his providence has Jed us over many difficult 
places, and now, brethren, it has come to be simply a question of 
trust in personal and Christian honor. Take the first safeguard 
which is indicated by the first resolution: 

First—That a committee be appointed to consider what alterations 
or amendments should be made to the Confession of Faith which 
shall not impair the integrity of our system of doctrine. 

} do not believe there would be the least-objection if there was in- 
serted in that very Article: “Shall not impair the integrity of our 
Evangelical Protestant and Calvinistic system of dottrine.”’ 'f we 
are pot Evangelical what are we? If we are not Protestant what 
are we? If we are not Calvinistic what are we ? 

And now with that statement before us, as binding the Committee 
appointed to revise the Confession of Faith, have we not a sufficient 
safeguard to assure us that the integrity of this system will be 
maintained? That is the only safeguard that was insi-ted upon 
when we were solemnly ordained to the Christian ministry and set 
apart a3 called of God t> Presbyterian service. We thus put men in 
the ministry beyond our recall, safe, where a charge of lack of 
orthodoxy should be made ani proved. We receive men to the 
ministry on this simple condition that they receive and accept the 
Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. And that is the very safeguird we put here. 
Mind you, we are simply appoiating a Committee whose work is to 
be submitted to the General Assembly, when the eyes of the whole 
Church will be upon it. Every line of their report will be scanned 
with the utmost eagerness, and if there is the Jeast sign anywhere 
of a deflection from the Calvinis'ic system, do you suppose it wil! 
not be pointed out and eiiminated? Then that same thing goes 
down to the presbyteries and two-thirds of them must be satisfied 
that it contains nothing impairiog the sy-t-m of doctrine, and then 
it comes back to the Assembly again fur a final consideration. 
Now, is it possible that any man of Christian honor who accepts 
appointment on this Committee cannot be trusted? 

Then in the next place we have in the Second Article this: Second 
—That it shall be the duty of this committee to consider the sugges- 
tions contained in the ans vers of the presbyteries, and to formulate 
and report to the Assembly of 1891 overtures of alteration or amend- 
ment to the Confession of Faith for the approval of the Assembly 
and for transmission to the presbyteries for their action. 

There is another finger board pointing to what shall be the prov- 
ince of this Committee. We may trust to the Christian intelligence 
of this Committee to keep that work from being patchwork. Re- 
member, we are gong to appoint on this Committze the best quali- 
fied and disciplined minds in the Churcb. 

Now, as to the mode of procedure. It seem; to me tbat in this 
respect, also, this amendment has the advantage of that suggested 
by Dr. Patton. 1t provides for that which it seems to me ought to be 
done, in that it sends the appointment of this Committee to every 
Synod in our body represented on this floor. Synodical rep- 
resentation in this preliminary movement is a satisfying feature. I 
should not object aa one of the Committee to ins=rt the word “‘only” 





solution would probably satisfy me, I think he ties the Committee 
up too much in the pbraseology of the last paragraph: “And fur- 
thermore * * * misunderstanding.” As I understand that it 
means that not an idea in the Confession is to be disturbed, but 
only pbraseology, verbal changes and not changes of idea; and 
there are some ideas we all concede to be in the Confession, which 
are, at least, extra scriptural if not contra scriptural. I should be 
satisfied for my;own part with no amendment at all. I voted in the 
Presbytery of Chicago when the overture from the Presbytery of 
Nassau came before us, to lay it on the table, thinking that no action 
was then necessary and that the question ought not to be agitated. 
But when it was submitted by the Assembly on the consideration of 
the presbyteries, it became another matter. I felt the question 
ought to be met and a moderate revision undertaken. We are now 
with my hearty concurrence in the initiatory process of undertaking 
the experiment. 

Now, just three points with reference to the speech of Dr. Patter- 
son. Jf we take no action but wait for the next Assembly we are 
casting odium on the action already taken. If this year’s vote is by 
the minority of the Church, it is also possible that any change 
under any arrangement that we may make may be by a minority. 
Under any conc: ivable system except a pure democracy it is possi- 
ble to carry a constitutional amendment by a minority of those in- 
terested in the matter. And I want to deny that the brother referred 
to—whose knowledge, whose logical acumen and whose ecclesiasti- 
cal learning I most readily concede, and whose personal integrity I 
have no doubt of—I deny that he has been the great leader of this 
movement. The movement is borne ofnoman. [Applause] It has 
been organized by no one man. It is out of the bosom of the Church. 
Having been brought so near together we may come together unani- 
moysly. [Applause.] 

REMARKS BY PROFESSOR WARFIELD, 


Professor Warfield: The question specifically before us now is the 
adoption of Mr. Day’s amendment to Dr. Patton’s paper, preliminary 
to the adoption of either of them as an amendment to Dr. MacCrack- 
en’s paper. It has been stated that these papers make a very near 
approach to each other and that there is but little to choose between 
them. The choice in my judgment, bowever, is important, and is 
wholly on the side of Dr. Patton. I craved the privilege this morn- 
ing of seconding it, and I seize this first opportunity of saying that I 
accord with it fully. It seems to me to meet the needs of the occa- 
sion precisely, I do not think Mr. Day’s amendment does. Dr. Pat 

ton’s paper is superior in that it gives us the necessary limitations 
witbia which this Committee, which we are to try by way of experi- 
ment (for, as Dr. Craig says truly, ““experiment” is the word), is to 
act. We are not here to vote in favor of revision. I am as much 
doubtful as to the wisdom of this movement as I ever have been. 
but with the majority of the presbytéries behind it, I am ready to 
have this experiment tried; and Dr. Patton’s paper throws around 
such an experiment the proper safeguards. 

I do not desire to occupy the time of the Assembly ani shall con- 
fine what I have to say to three points. 

First—If you will look at the second section of Mr. Day’s resolu- 
tion you will see that the preamble and the resolution do not hang 
together. That Committee is given a perfectly roving com- 
mission. We read that it ‘shall be the duty of this Committee to 
consider the suggestions contained in the answers of the presbyter- 
ies.”’ But what bearing has that consideration on the action? ‘To 
formulate and report to the Assembly.’’ What? Overtures confined 
to those suggestions? No. The Committee is left perfectly free— 
without the slightest limitation. Dr. Johnson expresses himself as 
willing to have the term ‘‘only” inserted before that. But as it stands, 
we have a perfectly roving commission. I submit to you whether 
that is right; whether we wno have opposed a general revision with- 
out limitation can vote for an amendment to Dr. Patton's paper, 
which thus gives an entirely roving commission to the committee we 
appoint. 4 

Secondly—In the first resolution of Mr. Day “tour system’’—well, 
that has already been spoken of and disposed of, I think, on this 
floor to-day. There is a greater majority of the presbyteries de- 
manding that you shall confine this revision to the Caltvinistic 
system than there is asking for revision itself. Sixty-eight have 
affirmed theirdecision that there shall be no revision. Seventy- 
three more have declared themselves as not proposing to entertain 
any revision that does not confine itself to that system. 

Now, this Assembly must itself decide whether it will confine this 
Committee by that one word ‘“‘Calvinistic,” and there must be a 
distinct vote on that. We cannot go back to the great Church 
which we love and say that these hundred and thirty six presby- 
teries have demanded this of us, only to have their righteous de- 
mand disregarded. 

The third point I make is in the line of these same statements, 
and that is the reference that has been made by Dr. Johnson to Dr 
Patton's limitation included in the last resolution: ‘And, further- 
more, that they copfive their labors to such changes of phrase- 
ology in the said Confession as may be necessary either by elimina- 
tion, substitution, or addition, to remove papular misunderstand- 
ing.” It is well known to you that the progress of this revision 
movement has been made easy vy the constant proclamation that 
it was needed, to relieve us from misrepresentation by the enemies 
of the Confession of Faith on the one hand, and misapprehension of 
friends of it on the other. Thiat is the ground on which this revision 
movement has obtained its strength and has been enabled to obtain 
its great vote ia the presbyteries 

Now, I plead with you to add that requirement also to the instruc- 
tion of your Committee. We stand before you to-day in three par- 
ties: There are those who desire revision; there are those who desire 
no revi-ion, and they are divided into two parties, one of them will- 
ing to accept this statement of Dr. Patton’s, while there are others 
who feel so seriously touched about this matter that they can 
searcely agree to go on at all, And in the interest of peace, and 
that brotherly love that has received so much expression already 
on this floor, I beg you not to make this. commission to the com- 
mittee so broad as will exclude these men. If you substitute Dr. 
Patton's paper for Lr. MacCracken’s resolution and refuse to receive 
the amendments offered by Mr. Day, it is my belief that we can 
come to almost as harmonious a conclusion upon that as upon the 
question of the mode of revising the Confession, at which we arrived 
the other day. 

lask you, sir, shall the magninimity be all on one side. I accord 
with the opinion that has been expressed on both sides that the ad- 
dress of President Patton was noble and magnanimous, and I ask 
you now to show a like spirit. {Applause.] 

SPEECH BY ELDER TORREY. 

Elder Torrey (of the Lackawanna Presbytery): When I rose to 
that point of order I had no idea of making a speech. I am one of 
the youngest eiders upon this floor, and I do not desire to occupy 
your time with any speech. But since I am called to the floor I will 
say that Iam on the cther side. Iam on the side of revision, and 
this discussion has taken the shape of revision against anti-re- 
vision, and it has done so necessarily from the form of the propo- 
sitions which have been submitted by President Patton and by Mr. 
Day, and it is that particular point which I wish to emphasize now, 
Dr. Patton’s resolution simply provides that this Committee shall 
consider the suggestions made. It is, therefore, within the power of 
that Committee to come back to the General Assembly next year 





in the second article. And I would say, that whils D:. Patton’s re- 





and say that they have considered the suggestions and are of tke 
opinion that no revision is desirable, However, Mr. Day’s recom- 
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mendations of a Committee is very different. It provides that this 
Committee shall report alterations and amendments to the Confes- 
sion of Faith. That is what 184 of the presbyteries have voted for, 
and that is what they want done. (Applause.] Now, it seems to me 
that the anti revisionists are driven into a very small corner. In 
our own presbytery the anti-revisionists, when it was proposed by 
one of the resolutions to request that there should be given a fuller 
expression to the love of God for the whole world, said that they 
were opposed to it, but that if we would make it that a fuller expres- 
sion be added they would vote for it, I can’t see the difference; may 
be you can, some of you. 

Now, we have the proposition that ubis Committee must be con- 
fined in its consideration to the suggestions which have been mate 
in answer to the overtures of last year. How much ground do those 
cover? The Presbytery of Cayuga sent a complete creed frum be- 
ginning toend. In Dr. Patton’s report yesterday he showed that 
suggestions of alteration had been made in reference to the following 
chapters, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, 29,30. How 
much latitude does that give the Committee? Isn’t that a roving 
commission? Furthermore, out of those suggestions there were 
seven which came from one presbytery only and six which came 
from two presbyteries only. That is to say, this Comnittee of 
twenty-one of the wisest men in the Church are required to consider 
the suggestion in regard to an amendment which comes from oue, 
perbaps the smallest, presbytery in the Church, and they catnot 
consider a suggestion which comes to their wisdon in the carcful 
consideration of the whole subject. I say it is reducing the proposa: 
to an absurdity, and that this roving commission, as it has been 
called, is just what is needed. [Applause.] Therefore, I am in 
favor of Mr. Day’s proposition. 

Cries of **Question, question.” 

The Moderator: Don’t call for the question yet. Mauy of the 
brethren have something to say, and I think we shall come to a vote 
sooner by letting them say it. 

Mr, Thomis X. Orr: I move that after Dr. Erskine’s speech the 
time of all speakers be limited to five minutes. 


Carried. 
SPEECH BY DR. ERSKINE. 


Dr. Erskine: I regard the revision movement as comparatively 
safe and free from danger so long as we can keep it to a wise con 
stitutional basis. The great mischief of the past movement has 
been owing to the fact that nothing was formulated. Lla:i that 
presbytery which commenced this m>vement formulated i:s amend- 
mnts and sent them cut to the other presbyteries so that we should 
have had something definite to consider, why, all this trouble would 
never hase come up. 

Now, I consider that the most important part of this work in re- 
gard to revision, guarding against the danger that arise from it, bas 
been accomplished in adopting the rule respecting the mode of 
amending the Confession of Faith. In my own presbytery iu Pena- 
sylvania, where we have all stood against revision, I voteJ against 
revision. Yet so many of the presbyteries have voted that they de- 
sire it, that I feel we are now called upon to bow in submission to 
the will of the majority. [Applaus2.] We are now willing that you 
enter upon this experiment, as Dr. Craig said, of revision. But let 
me say to you who think this is an easy matter, don’t be too con- 
filent. A Coofess'on of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
which were submitted to John Owen and to John Hall ia the Savoy 
Conference, after the Westminster Assembly had adjou' ned, and to 
which they took no exception, and which has stood the test of the 
Presbyterlan Church in all its branches for 250 years, is not going to 
be easily amended. Furthermore, let me say in regard to the great 
progress that is claimed as to science and as to philosophy and as to 
progress in histcrical knowledge, that {the very Committee, learned 
as they have been, who have been engaged upon the proof text of 
our Confession will increase the number and the opposents of the 
Proof Text bave every doctrive in our Confession. 

Now, the poiat I wish to come to in regard to this measure is thi.: 
That a large minority of presbyteries that have voted azainst re- 
vision, un ler the leadership of Dr. Patton has emodied ia that 
paper, have made a great advance to meet the revisionists upon a 
common antasafe ground. L*t me say now to tho3e ia the ma- 
jority: Coassider well your actio. just here, be wise in your d:- 
cision, don’t drive away from you that minority. If you do you will 
thereby alienate from this movement an] destroy the confi lence of 
those presbyteries tit we represent in regard to the wisdom and 
safety of tue movemeut. I desire that we should come to union on 
this measure just as we did as to the methodof amending the Con- 
fessiofi, and [ throw out tne suggestion here that at the clo3ze of this 
session these papers be committed to a wiss and judicious commit- 
tee, who will formulate a paper embodying the second **Whereas”’ 
of Dr. Patton’s paper, at least, and his resolution as far as it can 
be acc-p‘ed by ths other side; and let us have a paper upon which 
we can all com> tozether and vote unitedly. [Applause] Then 
you will enter upon ths experiment of revision with the prayers 
an | best wishes of the entire Church. TaN. 

Then there is ano*her considera'ion. Not only are the precious 
doctrines there involved, but you canuot touch ose of tho :e coctrines 
without enlangering the great body of your endowments to our 
theological institutions, I do hope that in the constitution of this 
Committee, whether it b3 appointed by the Moderator or by a com 
mittee from all the different Synods, that it will bs a representative 
Committee and will represent as far as possible the diferent Synods 
of the Church. [Applause. } 

REMARKS BY DISTRICT ATTORNEY GRAHAM. 

George S. Graham (of Philadelphia): Mr. Moderator, Fathers 
and Br:thren: I have a word to say as to the reasons why I think 
one of these resolutions ought to be atoptel. I alvoczate the adop- 
tion of the resolutions presented by Dr. Patton, although I am per- 
sonally what may be termed a moderate revisionist. Coming, as [ 
do, {rom the Philadelphia Central Presbytery, and knowiag the 
views af the brethren there, haviog served on the committee in ny 
Presbytery that considered these overtures, knowiag somewhai, 
therefore, of the feeling of that constituency, I stand here to say that 
I believe that those resolu'ions would be more acceptable to then 
than the resolutions presented by my friend Mr. Day. I would favor 
their adoption, secondly, because I think it is satisfactory even to 
my own judgment as a moderate revisionist. Why ? Because there is 
Practically no difference between them, as the expressed intent of 
each is placed before our minds in the spseches made here. There is 
Seemingly but one purpose, and yet there is a difference in the 
language. 

While I am a revisionist in a s2n3e, [ am also a Cilvinist, and 
therefore bred into that faith imbibing in it the study of the Shorter 
Catechism in my early boyhood, I for one av a revisionist do not ob- 
ject to the use of that word into these resolutions. Let the Calvin- 

istic system be the limit that shall be placed upon revision. 

And then, I think, in that connection, there is absolutely no ob- 
jec ion, even to the strongest revisionist in the adoption of that res>- 
lution. Why? This is wholly tentative. Noone is bound by wat 
this Committee does. That which it shall do can be submitted to 
the next General Assembly of the Church, Let us in the name of 
harmony and peace, inaugurate this commission with the coasent 
if possible, of every man in this Assembly. - Let us postpone the 
question of differences until we must meet them in the nexc Gen- 
eral Assembly, when the overtures them selves shali b3 prepared to 
80 down for approval or disapproval and shall be passed upon by 
‘he united wisdom of our Church. [Applause.] 
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But I want to advocate the adoption of Dr. Patton's resolutions 
upon still another ground. I remember reading the story—and I 
have bad the pleasure of shaking bands with the herc--of the man 
who on Pennsy!vania soil, in that memorable battle of Gettysburg, 
leaped across the stone wal! and performed the heroic deed of con- 
quering from bis adversaries their flag. That man bas been im- 
mortalized by having bis picture psinted among the heroes that 
show forth in that great painting of the Battle of Gettysburg. We 
would all say that was @ heroic act, one that was magoificent in 
itself. But I tell you, my brethren, I sat in this church to-day and I 
witnessed an act of moral heroism grander and greater even than 
the achievement to which I refer. I mean to say that when the dis- 
tinguished man whom we are proud to recognize as a great leader 
in the Presbyterian Church came upon this platform and in his own 
inimitable way, presented the ground upon which we all might 
barmoniz*, it would be less than magnanimous, it would be discour- 
teous in the extreme for us as revisionists to fail to meet bim half 
way, and clasp hands and say: Let the inauguration of this move- 
ment be on the lines cf peace. [Applauge.] We can afford to say 
this much, if they will join with us in doing thfs ove act, we will 
meet them in union on the appointment of the Committee, and then 
we will « iscuss the questjons themselves in the next Assembly and 
in the presbyterias of our Church. Let peace continue. Let peace 
crown every act of this Assembly, and God’s blessing will go with 
us and no evil can spring from this revision movement. [Applause.] 


DR. BOOTH’S SPEECH. 


The Rev. R. 8. Booth, D.D.: I have the feeling that I should be 
recreant to the trast committed to me by the Presbytery of New York, 
and I should part with s»me portion of that personal respect that be- 
longs to me as one who has taken part in a great movement which is to 
place the Church and the world on a higher plane, if I should sit 
quietly under the storm of eloquence and the pleading which has won 


apparently so much thcughiless enthusiasm. 


I stand here to oppose the priociple that bas been champione@ by 
Brother Graham. We are here, the representatives of 134 presbyteries, 
to take the lead in this matter and not to be left without any control 
of this movement. We are here to declare, in beha'f of the thousands 
of ministers and the tens cf thousands of brethren who have voted 
on this question, that we will not be ostracized as unworthy to be 
trusted, and we will not be regarded as unfit to keep the lead we have 


taken in this movement under the providence of God. [Appleuse.] 


Iamamaof peace. through and through, ard T am s°metimes 
so abject in my surrender of principle under certain circumstances 
that I lose the regard of all my frierd ; but in these resolutions of Dr. 
Patton you have an absolute—aind I thank my young brother from 
Pennsylvania, Eider Torrey, who was c'ear-sighted enough to see it— 
concealment of the prroose in view. Those resolutions concealed the 
danger, for that Committee can and will do nothing in advancing the 
great end for which this movement has been undertaken. [Applause.]} 

Now, sir, we are face to face, not with a theory but with a condi- 
tion, and this is the rigut of the majority; and I pray my brethren 
whohave come here luyal to the Confession of Faith not to give way 
ana to fall into this snare at a time when everything depends on their 
standing to their guns. [Applause.] Now, I see my time 1s pearly 
up, and I must close; but [ could talk for thirty mivutes on this sub- 
ject, tho I have only two minutes left. But I don’t want that word 


* Calvinistic” left iv. [Applause mingled with hisses.] 


The Moderator: Brethreo,I don’t like that method of expressiog | 


your feeling. 
Dr. Booth: Wait a minute, brethren. Wait until you hear me. 


The Moderator [interposing}]: That is not a fair or manly way of 


meeting an argument, and it must be stopped. 


Pr. Booth (continuing): I took part, asa man in middle life, in the 
great re-union movement. ‘I was cognizant of the difficulties before 
us, and one of the dearest friends I have on earth was there, and we 
did not know that we were alike on that question until after the revis- 
ion. What was the term used? It was not Calvinistic, but it was the 
system of doctrine in the historic or reformed sense of doctrine, and 
whatever is put in as a limitation I want you to make conform to that 
fundamental statute, so that the word ‘‘ Reformed” shall take the place 
of “ Calvinistic,” I don’t stand by Calvin except in regard to the Re- 
formed element in the theolog'cal syatem—that is, in the historical 
sense. I stand by Hodge and by many of the other great theological 
leaders. When we speak of the evangelical system in its Reformed and 
historic sense we use a vword that has current value with us in our 


Church history and no man can impeach it. [Applause.] 


Dr. Buli: Mr. Moderator, if the word “reform” is putio, I will 


vote for it. 
REMARKS BY DR. THOMPSON. 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D.: Mr. Moderator, I wish to come toa 
brief comparison of these papers and make a few suggestions as to 
the way in which I think they may be harmoniz d. This Assembly, 
I taks it, is going to continue and is going to come to i's crown in the 
harmony that has so far marked its proceediugs. In order to secure 
this I wish to state, concerning the paper of Mr. Day—and I hardly 
know how to get at it, bec wise I understan1 there are two amend- 
ments on the origina! paper—I will state the amendment I vropose, 
ani then perhaps the House will give unanimous? consent, as Dr. 
MacCracken suggests. The overture of last year is not currectly 
stated in the reportof Mr. Day. ‘Do you Gesire a revision of the 
Confession of Faith; if so, to what extent?’ The words “to what 
extent” are omitted from this paper. They should by all means go 
ip. Then I am in entire sympathy with that part of Dr. Patton’s 
paper which calls for a reciting of the full history of the vote, and 
the statement which is given in the third ‘‘Whereas” of his paper of 
the minority vote on this, and I would move, if I could, that that be 
put as the thire “Whereas” of the report cf the Commi tee on Re- 


vi-ion. 
Then in the first resolution: ‘Notice thata Committee * * 


system of doctrine.” ‘Ihat is a l:ttle indefinite in its form of ex- 
pression, and it would seem to me to be more legal and precise for 
us to say “which alterations or amendments shall not impair the 


integrity of our system of doctrine.” 


Th2n as to the point concerning our system of doctrine. Ou: sys- 
tem ef doctrine is known historically as the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system of faith. Whether they say Calvinistic or not, it is there by 
ail the history of the doctrine, and it could not be put out of it by a 
resolution if we tried, It seems to me, therefore, that ‘our’ could 


not be understood to refer to any other. 


Then os to the next resolution. Objection has been made to that 
part of it wick gives what has been called a roving commission. I 
do not speak for anybody but myself when I say that I would be 
perfectly willing to take away from that resolution what Professor 
Warfield has been pleased to call a roving commission, “overtures 
of alterations or amendment to the confession of faith based oa 
these overtures for the approval of the Assembly and transmission 


to the presbyteries for their action.” 


Then L would like to le.ve off the latter half of Dr. Patton‘s reso- 
lution, and I will give you my reasons forit. Toere are three rea- 
sons for preferiing the paperof Mr. Day. The first is that it is more 
explicit. it begins at the beginning of the process, goes on to the 
form of the calling of the Committee and the conduct of their busi- 
ness, and is a compi -te ex pusition of the whole process from now to 
the next ieneral Assembly. Thais lacking in Dr, Patton’s paper. 
in the second place, Mr. Day’s paper calls for action by every Synod 


of this church in the int 





Pp t of that Committee. And I submit 
to you that it is quite in harmony with the Democratic principles of 
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the Presbyterian Church that Synods should be thus consulted, not 
only the great Synods in point of numbers, but the smaller ones 
scattered throughout the country—and this proposition of Mr, Day 
gives to them that opportunity. 4 
Then. finally, the Committee is sufficiently guarded. Dr. Johnson 
has shown beyond peradventure how ample are the guards pro 
tecting the General Assembly in this matter. First, in the report 
of the Committee; then in the action of the next General Assem- 
bly; then in the action of two tnirds of the presbyteries, and finally 
in the action of the General Assembly which is to enact whatever 
the two-thirds of the presbyteries shall agree upon. 

Now, when we limit that to the integrity of our system of doc- 
trine, I ray we have given to the Committee all the limitation on 
their action which any General Assembly should impose. To put in 
the last half of Dr. Patton’s resolution will unduly tie up and re 
trict the action of the Cummittee. 

Mr. Moderator, I take it that the votes of these presbyteries have 
decided that this shall be a moderate revision. but it shall not be 
held merely to verbal changes [Applause]. nor do we care to square 
our symbois of faith to the popular under ding or representation 
or misrepresentation. Bretbren, let us hew right to the line of God 
and then we cau be indifferent to the misrepresentations of the out- 
side world. [Applause] I plead fer harmony on this important 
question, and I plead with those who are the minority in this As- 
sembly to agree with us to leave to the wisdom of the Committee 
that may be appointed the determination of this question, which is 
not finally in their hands, but upon which another General Assem- 
bly shall act, imposing on the Committee only this restriction; that 
they shall not trovel by a single line beyond the confines of the ia- 
tegrity of our doctrinal system. [Applause.] 

Dr. William C. Roberts: I move that all these papers be referred to 
& committee consisting of men on both sides, which committee shal 
bring in their report to tee Assembly to-morrow morning. 

A Member: I offer an amendment, that this paper be recom- 
mitted to their authors to report to-morrow morning—Dr. Mac- 
Cracken, Dr. Patton and Mr. Day. 

A Member: I second that amendment. 

The Moderator: It is moved and seconded that the papers be re- 
committed to their authors for correction and report to-morrow 
morning. 

Dr. Erskine: I woild amend that by moving that they be referred 
to a ccmmittee of seven, consisting of Mr. MacCracken, Mr. Patton, 
and Mr. Day, and four others to be appointed by the Moderator. 

Dr. Thompson: I will accept that amendment. 

The Moderator: Are you ready for the question cn the amend . 
mens just made by Dr. Erskine? All in favor of its adopted will say 
aye. 

Carried. 

The Moderator: The question recurs then on the second amend. 
ment as amended. Those in favor of its adoption will signify by 
saying aye. 

Carried. 

The Moderatcr: TLe question now recurs on the original motion 
as thus floally amended. Those in favor will say aye. 

Carried. 

The Moderator: The motion that has been carried 1s the committal 
of these papers to a committee of seven to be appointed by the Mod- 
erator, of whom three have been designated by the vote, namely, 
Dr. MacCracken, Dr. Patton and Mr. Day. The Moderator will ap - 
point as the other members of that Committee: Dr. Erskine, Elder 
Torrey, Elder Graham, Dr. Kempstall. 

In the evening the Standmg Committee on Temperance presented 
a report full of interesting facts and encouraging statements. The 
repcrt was submited by Dr. Pomeroy, of Cleveland, and supported 
by Dr. I. N. Hays. the chairman of the Aesembly’s Permanent Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Dr. Hoyt, of Philadelphia, and Elder Rose. 
After a brief recess a popular meeting was held, at which Dr. 
Cuyler, of Brocklyn, presided. Dr. C. L. Thompson, of New York, 
and Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, and the presiding officers delivered 
rousing temperance addresses. 












SATURDAY, MAY 24TH.—MORNING SESSION, 


After the reading and approval of the minutes of yester- 
day’s ession the Committee on Bills and Overtures made 
a report. 

Dr. C. 4. Thompson: I move that the matter of the Con- 
census Creed, which is germane to the question of re- 
visiou be taken up immediately after the action sha!l have 
been concluded on the report of the Committee on Re- 
vision. 

Carried. 

Kx President McCosh was introduced and spoke, and 
the Rev. Geo. D. Matthews, of London, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Alliance, followed in an address explaining 
more particularly the objects aimed at by the Alliance, 
after which the report of the committee on the subject c¢ 
au Alliance of all Evangelical Churches was adopted. 


Dr. Erskine: As chairman of the Committee to whom was referre« 
the resolutions in relation to the appointment of a Committee on Re- 
vision, it gives me very great pleasure to bring the report of that Com - 
mittee and present it this morning. The Committee met last evening 
and after seeking Divine guidance in prayer each of us addressed him- 
self to the work committed to us with great earnestness and solicitude 
and each one brought to the meeting of that Committee a statement o 
the view entertained by each separate member; and then we ook p 
the work of comparing preamble with preamble, resolution with reso- 
lation, as to paragraph, as to sentence, as to every word; and after a 
most thorough comparison and making of alterations and amend- 
ments, eliminations and additions, we came at last to a unanimous 
agreement in regard to every preamble and every resolution; and we 
present to you this report, to which there was not in the Committee a 
single dissenting voice as to a single word in the entire report. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Aliow me, Mr. Moderator, to present to you this report: 
REPORT ON APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE ON REVISION. 


To the Moderator and Members of the General Assembly:—Your 
Committee respectfully report that they nave unanimously agreed 
upon the following preambles and resolutions, the adoption of which 
they recommend: 


WHEREAS, The last General Assembly directed an overture to be 
transmitted to the presbyteries in these words: 1. Do you desire a Re- 
vision of the Cunfession of Faith? 2. If so, in what respects, and to 
what extent? And, 

WHEREAS, It appears from the report of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed to canvass the answers of the presbyteries to said overture, 
that 124 presbyteries have answered “ Yes” to the first question; there- 
fore. 

Resolved, 1. That a committee composed of one member of the As- 
sembly from each synod, to wit: nineteen ministers and ten elders be 
appointed by the Moderator to nominate to this Assembly a committee 
consisting of fifteen ministers and ten elders, which shall be called 
“ The Assembly’s Committee on Revision of the Confession of Faith”; 
which committee, when constituted by the General Assembly, shall 
consider the sugges:ions made by the presbyteries in their answers to 
the second of tne above questions, and formulate and report to the 
General Assembly of 1891,8uch alterations and- amendments to the 
Confession of Faith as in their a may be deemed desirable. 

2. This Committee on Revjgion shall meet at the call of a temporary 





chelemae, to be named by 4 — of this ae Assembly , 
shall upon mectns appoin' own permanent chairman, and 
shall have power to fill vacancies. = 











not later than: October Sias Jove ond diligently to 4-4 
x the meeting of the General Assembly of 


1 


ering 
“ Yes,” have expressly said that they no in the Confes- 
sion of Faith to be made that impairs the integrity of the system of 


doctrine mg Aten, t 
Resoived, t this Committee on Revision be and hereby are in- 
cted that they shail not p' any alterations or amendments 
pair the in ity of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system of doctrtne taught in the a gga of Faith. 


Henry M. McCr. 





Dr. MacCracken: Mr. Moderator and Brethren :—I heartily move to 
adopt this report, and I join with Dr. Erskine in the expression of the 
hope that it may be carried with unanimity by this entire Assembly. 


[Cries of ‘‘ Question, question.’’) 


The Moderator: Dr. Erskine has the floor. 

Dr. Erskine: I do not desire to delay you with any extended re- 
marks. I have only two things tosay. First, I am profoundly thank- 
ful that in answer to the prayers of God’s people throughout the Church 
there has been vouchsafed to this Committee and to this Assembly to 
bring us to a unanimous conclusion, or nearly so, in regard to the most 
important matter ever brought before this Asaembly. Second, while 
we take heed from the results submitted to us and to the amendments 
proposed in the Assembly that we have imposed upon this Committee 
to be constituted no further instructions in addition to those which are 
expressly stated in the reports coming up from the various presbyteries 
other than to say that no alterations or amendments shall be proposed 
which shall impair the integrity of the Reformed or the Calvinistic 
system of doctrine taught in the Confession. 

This is the only instruction that we as a Committee recommend for 
the adoption of the Assembly, and I express the desire of the Commit- 
tee that we may be able to unite with one accord upon that simple 
instruction. [Applause.) When we do so let me say that the state- 
ment will go out before the Church and before this country that the 
Presbyterian Church has not renounced that system of doctrine which 
it has held from the beginning. And with these remarks I submit the 
matter to the Genera! Assembly. 


[Cries of **‘ Question, question,”’ from all over the house. 

The question was then put and adopted unanimously by 
a rising vote. 

Some of the brethren bioke in with the hymn: “ Blest 
be the tie that binds,” befo.e the Moderator had put the 
negative of the question. 

Cane Assenbly then joined in singing ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,’’ followed by prayer by the Moder 
ator. 


Now, allow the Moderator to make a statement with reference to 
this. The Moderator felt that he was not only authoiized but com- 
pelicd by the Providential circumstances that have surrounded vs to 
believe that this action of the Committee would be approved, he 
hoped unanimously, as it has been. Without waiting, therefore, for 
its formal adoption, he took the liberty to prepare and to his beat 
judgment nominate from each one of tae synods of the Charch one 
minister or elder to constitute the Committee to n)minate the Com- 
mivtee on Revision. Tne terms restricted him to nineteen ministers 
and ten ruling elders. He exercised the best of his judgment with- 
out, a8 you can readily eee, any very pa ticular knowledge in many 
cases; but, knowing that twenty-nine men out of this Assembly can- 
not get toge*‘her without harmon‘zing their conclasions as to those 
whom they s2all appoint for this task, I will ask the Stated Cle:k 
to read in his clear tones the names that bave been selected. 

The Committee appointed t> nominate the Committee of Revision, 
is composed as follows: H. Hampleton Hunter, Synod of Atlantic; 
Benjamin F. Bittinger, Baltimore; William A. Alexander, Catawba; 
Frank V. Mills, China; Robert Doug’ass, Colorado; Curtis C. Strong, 
Columbia; William C. Roberts (temporary chairman), Illinois; 
Thomas Tracy, India; Henry B. Sayler, Indiana; Johu Edwards, 
Indian Territory ; William G. Donnan, Iowa; Lewis I. Drake, Kansas; 
James Barbour, Kentucky; John T, Oxtoby, Michigan; Daniel R. 
Noyes, Minnesota; Frank J. Baird, Missouri; Samuel P. Davicsou, 
Nebraska; Nathaniel W. Voorhees, New Jersey; Samuel D. Fulton 
New Mexico; George Alexanier, New York; James M. Anderson: 
North Dakota; Daniel H. Evans, Ohio; Henry B. Gage, Pacific ; Ebe’ 
nezer Erskine, Pennsylvania; Elliott L. Dresser, South Dakota; 
Samel T. Wilson, Tennessee ; Henry 8S. L. Little, Texas; T. Verner 
Moore, Utah; Everett C. Eastman, Wisconsin. 

Elder Torrey, of the Lackawanna Presbytery: I ask leave to present 
the following resolution, which I will read: 

Resolved, That the answers of presbyteries to the second of the 
queens propounded in the overture of the last General Assembly on 

evision be printed under the direction of the Stated Clerk for the 
use of the wewbers of the Aszembly’s Committee on tne Revision of 
the Confession of Faith.” 

Carried. 

Dr. William C. Roberts then read the report of the Committee on 
the Consensus Creed, as follows: 

“REPORT ON A CONSENSUS CREED. 


* All overtures on a new and consensus creed shall be referred to a 
committee of nine, who shall invite the co-operation of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the world holding the Presbyterian system to 
prepare a short creed containing the essential articles of the West- 
minster Confession, to be used as the common creed of these Churches, 
not as a substitute for the creed of a particular denomination, but 
to supplement it for the common work of the Church, especially in 
mission fields, and shall report to the next Assembly for its considera- 
tion, = that the Moderator of the Assembly be the chairman of the 
committee. 


br. Roberts: It is recommended that the creed be short. By that 
we mean that it shall contain nothing except that which is necessary 
to the working of a single denomination. It must, however, contain 
the essential principles of the Confession of Faith. 

Then, sir, it.is to be used, not by the different denominations, but by 
all those that may agree, and it it is to be used in their common work. 
It is believed that the time is not distant when these Churches may 
work harmoniously together in our home field and in the foreign field. 

I would say, further, that a great many of our presbyteries that have 
sent up these twenty-six overtures have gone in and will go in most 
heartily for revision, understanding that possibly there will be a creed 
of this kind that will unite all branches of the Reformed Churches in 
the missionary work. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson: I am constrained to oppose the resolution, and 
for two reasons. The first is from the point of danger. The second 
is, the point of inopportuneness. I think if we venture upon this 
movement we are preparing ourselves for a great risk just where to 
my mind we ought to put an additional guard. I believe that the thing 
needed by our Church to-day rather than a concensus creed is an 
authoritative interpretation of the form of subscription; that if we 
adopt this short creed which is to contain, mind you, all the essentials 
of the Confession of Faith, and yet, according to the words of the 
resolution, is not to be a substitate for it, I hold that those things are 
absolutely impossible. I hold that just so soon as this creed is de- 
clare to contain the essentials of the Calvinistic faith it will be held 
by ali who are eagerly seeking to enter our Church without getting 
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upon the old foundation that that is the latest authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the Standard, and that that short creed will come to be, whether 
we will or no, the test of orthodoxy. [(Applause.] And a man coming 
from another denomination and applying for admission to our Church 
and who is asked the question: “‘Do you receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith?” “Ido.” ‘“*What do you regard as the system of 
doctrine?” ‘“ There it is in the short creed containing every essential 
article of the Caivinistic faith.” I hold that if that creed is short 1t is 
impossible to make it consistent with the creed that we have now. If 
it is long, so as to embrace the features that are vital to our system, 
then it cannot be used in a popular way as indicated by the overture. 
I hold that we ought to guard right there for looseness in regard to 
the interpretation, for the form of subscription is the great danger of 
our Church to-day. I hold, on the other hand, that the proposition is 
inopportune. Why press another question so as to have two grcat 
questions before our Church at the same time? W/hat is the hurry 
about this? Wait until we have settled the other question and determine 
just what creed we are going to have, and then if the brethren see 
fit to form such a creed as tttis let the inaugnration of the move- 
ment go on. But now I do fear that it will emberrass the move- 
ment. [Applause.) 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of New York: Weare going to have re- 
vision. Weare going to have it on safe and conservative lines. We 
are going to have a Confession of Faith upon which we will agree with 
the unanimity with which we adopted the report of the Committee this 
morning. That Confession of Faith will, of course, continue to be, as 
it is now, the foundaiion of our institutions and the rule for ordina- 
tion. Nothing can be substituted in its place, and it will be precisely 
the safeguard for which Dr. Johnson has been pleading. The danger 
which he sees in the new creed, I must venture to say is wholly imag- 
inary. [{Applause.} It is intended to be a brief exposition of the com- 
mon articles of our faith that is not intended in any sense to supplant 
or be a substitute for our Confession of Faith. Weneedashort, clear, 
ringing statement of the doctrines believed among us that can be tous 
in our Home and Foreign Missionary work what the flag of the army 
is to the army in its advance—something that we can throw out to the 
sunlight that can be apprehended at a glance, in which our children 
can betaught and which we can give to our people for information, 
and which shall yet always be subordinate to and supplemental to our 
Doctrinal Standards. I submit to you that in the preparation and 
adoption of such a creed, so restricted and guarded as to its intent and 
purposes at the very inception of the work, there is no possible danger 
td our orthodoxy. [Applause.] 

Tuen, as to the inopportuneness of the movement for a new creed. 
It is one of the chief reasons for the movement at this time that it is 
especially opportune. Have you not heard the plea of tbis broiher 
representicg the Presbyterian Alliance for a closer bond of union be- 
tweea the Reformed Churches of the world? The world is gettirg 
smaller. Those men across the sea are no longer afar off, and we 
want some expression of the faith of our Reformed Charches at the 
present time that shall be a bond of union between us op every shore. 
There is nothing of a formal nature that will inte:pose so effective a 


_barrier against the encroachments of Romanism on the one side and 


infidelity on the other, as snch a consensus creed that shall say to the 
world what are the common articles of the Calvinis'ic Churches of 
Christendom. The appointment of a commitiee now means that tho 
work is remote. Before any conclusion can possibly be reacheJ we 
will have settled the matter of revision. I submit to you it Is none 
too soon to begin, but by the very sign of harmony in this body, which 
is the symbol of the unity and harmony of the Reformed Faith the 
world around, now is especially the opportune time to begin the 
work. [Applause.] 

Dr. Kempshali: It is with regret that [ ask a single momeut of your 
time to talk upon this question. I haven’t taken a momentof your 
time on the great question of revision—and I congratulate you upcn 
that fact. [(Laughter.] But { am profoundly interested in the ques- 
tion before you. I do not share the fears of my brother Johnson. 1 
am in cordial sympathy with the words that have just been spokea Ly 
one of our ex-Moderators. To whom are we indebte1 to-day for this 
ubanimity that has filled our hearts with joy? We are indebted to tte 
great Head of the Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, w'10 promised to send 
the Holy Spirit into this Church, and it is under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit that we have reached this concjusion. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that in adoptirg this motion we shal] be following the pillar of 
fire. The presence of the Angel of the Covenant will be with us in going 
forward toward a unanim.ty of service to our Lord Jesus Christ that 
shall impress all branches of our common Presbyterian family. Yea, 
and other portions ut the one family of which Christ is the head. As 
has been so eloquently said by the venerable father, Doctor McCush, 
I believe we need just such a formulation of the doctrinal poiuts in 
which we asa portion of the family, composing the Reformed Church 
as represented in the Presbyterian hcusebold is composed. This As- 
sembly has been moving right ak ng in that line since the Belfast 
Council, which appointed a committee of co-operation among the 
branches of the Presbyterian family in the work of foreign missions. 
The General Assembly has instructed its missionaries to combine in 
foreign lands. Look at our work to-lay under this co-operative prin- 
cipie—the result of just sucha mcvement as is coatemplated in this 
motion. Look at it in India and Japan. Sir, 1 believe this move- 
ment is from the same blessed Spirit of God that has brought us 
together to-day as one, and which is not only permitting but bidding 
this grand old Church that stands shoulder to shoulder and heart to 
heart to-day to be found not in the rear of this work of co-operaiion 
in extending the Red ’s kingdom, but in the very front vau under 
the old blue banrer. [Applause.] 

Dr. Roberts: Allow me to say, in explanation of the report: The 
question may be asked, Why should we take the initiative? For the 
reason that this is the largest branch of the Reformed Church. Then 
see how this is restricted—referred to a committee of nine, who shall 
invite the co-operation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 
It will take many years before your Committee can have conferences 
with all these brethren representing the other branches all over the 
world. , 


[Cries of ‘Question ! question !’’] 


Elder George Junkin: If the Assembly don’t want to hear anything 
I have to say I will take my seat. 


[Cries of ‘* Go on.’’] 


I am opposed to this action for the reason that Dr. Johnson so ably 
presented. I have acquiesced, tho not agreeing, to the attempt to re- 
vise because the majority said they wanted to make the attempt. 
(Laughter.] ButI think you have a very much larger contract on 
your hands than you suppose; and in my judgment we will make 
greater progress in the line of these brethren who want a creed if we 
wait until we find whether this committee that we wili appoint to 
make a revision of our Confession of Faith—and possibly to be fol- 
lowed by a revision of our Larger and Shorter Catechisms —if we wait 
until they have laid before the Church the results of their labors. 

I think we ought to have a little rest on this thing instead of keeping 
our Church in agitation all the time. If we go on people will say: 
** What in the world is the Faith of the gr2at Presbyterian Church?” It 
has been said that we ought to take the lead in the great movement of 
concerting the world. The Presbyterian Church in the last one hun- 





dred years has always been, and I believe it ever will be, in the van of 
this broad sacramental host as it moves on to the conversion of fhe 
world. [(Applause.] The Alliance of the Reformed Churches that met 
in Philadelphia appointed a committee to do the very thing you want 





considering this subject, and when they got back to Edinburgh and 
subsequently to Belfast, what was the result? Why, that committee 
unanimously agreed, and the Belfast Council has unanimously ratified 
their decision, that it was an unwise thing at that time to aitempt to 
accomplish it, and the committee was discharged. 

Dr. Morris: If I may be permitted to interrupt the brother, I was a 
member of that Committee, and, as I understand it, we were not 
appointed to formulate a creed but simply to consider the question of 
expediency, and the ground of expediency was that the Presbyterian 
Alliance was an organization of such a character as to render it unde- 
sirable that it as an organization should undertake this task. 

Mr. Junkin: I was answeripg the question of whether it was a de- 
sirable thing for us to do to make a creed. Dr. Morris's statement 
refers to the first part on which I have already spoken. I do not care 
whether you call it a consensus or a creed, that committee was ap- 
pointed to lay before the Belfast Council a consensus of the faith. 
Dr. Morris shakes his head. Well, we haven’t the books before us, and 
we are all ijiable to make mistakes, but I think my statement of it is 
correct. My great objection to this is,in conclusion, that we do not 
want anything taat will ever take the place of the magnificent Confes- 
fession of Faith. 

Dr. Roberts: In answer to what Mr. Junkin bas said, this is not 
proposed as asubstitute for the creed of any particular denomina- 
tion, 

Mr Junkin: But that is what it will amount to. 

Pr. Roberts: No; that is your prediction. 

Dr. Patterson: I own that there is a necessity for doing something 
about our terms of subscripticp; but I shall very cheerfully vote with 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures for their recommerdatior: 
[Applause.] I have acquiesced this morning-in the action taken on 
revision for two reasons; first, btcause it conserves the Calvinistic 
system; and second, because I believe that the attempt will not suc- 
ceedinthe end. {Laughter.| But before tnis revision question came 
up at all I had long felt the desirability for some such consensus or 
shorter creed as this »s,not only f r use in mission fields, but for 
popular use in our own congregations. If it were in any sense totake 
the place of the Confession of Faith or the Catechit ms, [ would re- 
sist it to the end; but I can see the desirability of it, especially as 
adapted to our own times. [Applause.] I ask jou: Is it not asad 
confession to make to the worla that there 1s no possibility of the Re- 
formed Cnurches, which claim to be one in their faith, coming to an 
agreem 2nt tuat shall in brief form state the consensus of their creed? 
Iam not willing to make any such concession as that to those who 
are outside of the Reformed Churches; and I can see a great dea! 
that may be gained by making the effort. [Applause.] 

“Dr. Archibald McCullough: I think, Mr. Moderator and Brethren 
that this is a most opportune time to take this step. Already in very 
many of our churches such a creed is in practical use. Many of our 
pastors have prepared a form of admission when they 1eceive mem- 
bers into the communion of the Church that will set forth before 
them concisely the essentia) doctrines of salvation. Such a consen- 
sus creed would have more authority than those individual prepara- 
tions, and I should like to have just such a creed. I hope the motion 
will prevail. 

Dr. Erskine: I offer this amendment; that this report in relation to a 
consensus creed be referred to the Presbyterian Alliance. 

[Cries of ** No, No.’’] 

Dr. Roberts: It was the intention of your Committee that this Com- 
mittee of nine, should, when they have heard from all the branches 
of the Reformed Churches, refer this to the Alliance, just to look over 
it and see what can be done. 

Dr. Erskine: I withdraw my amendment. 

Dr. Burrell: I rise for information. I want to know whether we are 
voting for a consensus creed or fora briefer creed for use in our 
churches, and the answer to that inquiry will determine my vote. If 
it is for a briefer creed for use in our churches, I am against it. If it 
is for a consensus creed, I am in favor of it. Let our Congregational 
brethren have a creed in their churches if they want it, and let them 
require a personal subscription to that creed if they want it; but I 
want to keep the doors of my Westminster Vresbyterian Church so 
wide open that I can admit any person who believes in the Word of 
God from beginning to en’, without the requirement of any subscmp- 
tion to a longer or a briefer creed. 

The report was then adopted. 

The moment the vote was taken the audience began to 
disprrse. Among the matters taken up before the hour 
for adjournment was the report of the Committee on 
Church Unity, which was adopted substantially as printed 
last week. 

Adjourned till Monday, 9 A. M. 





MONDAY'S PROCEEDINGS, 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK, May 261th, 1890. 

The General Assembly to day adopted resolutions re-af- 
firming the action of previous Assemblies in regard to the 
Bible in public schools, and adding, ‘‘ We regard its ex- 
clusion from our public schools as a menac:.to national 
welfare.” 

Dr, Johnson’s piper ou vacant churches and unemployed 
pastors was ordered sent to presbyteries tor suggestions. 

Dr. Crosby offered a report prati:ing the work of the 
Board of Publication. 

The Nominating Committee presented the names of 
the Committee of Revision at the special session held this 
evening at 8 o’clock. Of the twenty five names there are 
seven connected with theclogical sceminaties; two are pres- 
idents of colleges, six pastors and ten elders. Ten minis- 
ters were formerly revision men, and five anti-revision: 
six elders were for revision and four against it. This is 
the list as read by the chairman, Dr. W. C. Roberts: 

Seminary Professors: W. H. Green, Princeton; Norman 
S. Hastings, Union; M. B. Riddle, Allegheny: W. J. 
Beecber. Aubarn; KE. D. Morris, Lane; Herrick Johnson, 
McCormick; William Alexander, San Francisco. College 
Presidents: Feancis lL. Puitton, Princeton; William C. 
Roberts, Lake Forest. Pustors: W E. Moore, Columbus, 
O., Moderator of the Assembly; H. J. Van Dyke, Brook- 
hyo; Ebenezer Erskioe, Newville. Penn.; J. T. Left- 
wich, Baltimore; S. J. Niccolls, Sc. Louis; &. R. Buckh«l- 
ter, Gedar Rapids, Ia. Elders: Ex Ju-tice William Stiouy, 
Wasbivaton; +«x-Senator J. R. MeMilian, St. Paul; Judge 
Alfred Hand, Seranton; Emerson K. Whi'te, Cincinnati; 
Judge Henry bh. Sayler, Huutivgcou, Ind.; Winthrop S. 
Gilman. New York; Barker S. Gummere, Trenton, N. J ; 
Wm. Erast, Covington; George Juan«in, Philadelphia: 
Charl.s M. Charnley, Caicaygo, Treasurer of the Board ot 
Aid for Colleges. 

On Monday visht the Moderator appointed the following 
committee on a new creed: Dr3. W. E Moore, W. Hi. Rob- 
erts, Howard Crosby, Jobn DéWitt, Francis Brown, aud 
Elders E. P. Durant, Henry Day and Robert N- Willson. 
ibe next meeiiag of Assembly will baia Detroic. _ Z 





to do here, and for the very identical purpose. They- were four years 





The Assembly will probably adjourn to-morrow, 
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THE BAPTISTS IN COUNCIL. 


BY. A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE May meetings at the Baptists, to be held this year at 
Chicago, promise unusual interest. It was expected, or, 
at least, was ardently hoped, that the youngest of the 
great denominational societies, the American Baptist 
Education Society, barely two years old, would on this oc- 
casion have a remarkable report of work accomplished to 
submit, This was to be nothing less than the announce- 
mentof the recent founding of a noble institution of high- 
er learning, a college, with the germ in it of a university 
proper induetime tobe. The college in question was to be 
seated in Chicago, where, accordingly, the gathering of the 
Baptist tribes was appointed to be. Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller (of New York, if one reckons residence by winter so- 
journ; of Cleveland, if by summer), had, the year before, 
promised in legal form to give $600,000 for the purpose 
indicated, on condition that, within the year (and a few 
days of grace added) there should be validly promised $400,- 
000 more to round his own gift up to the full sum of 
$1,000,000. It was known that the wise and indefatigable 
efforts made by the secretaries having the matter in 
charge had brought the great enterprise up to a point 
apparently within sight of probable success. 

This state of the case with reference to the proposed col- 
lege at Chicago, together with questions of interest con- 
nected with the older denominational societies, brought a 
numerous muster of representative Baptists to the May 
anniversaries of the present year. After a preliminary day 
or two given to the Women’s Home Mission Societies, the 
American Baptist Pablication Society, holding its local hab- 
itation in Philadelphia, led off ‘with meetings on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. The New York City, Phil- 
adelpbia and Washington delegations of attendants joined 
in procuring aspecial train for their accommodation on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which made such poor 
time that your correspondent, with the rest of the passen- 
gers, arrived onlyin season to be present at the meeting of 
Wednesday evening. On this occasion, the speaker leading 
was aman of color, the Rev. E. M. Bradley, D.D, of Ten- 
nessee, who was received with a warmth of welcome evi- 
dently due in part to the generous sympatby of the andi- 
ence with the race that he represented. Dr. Bradley dis 
cussed well the subject of ““Sunday-school Work among the 
Colored People.” 

The Rev. Joseph K. Dixon, of Philadelphia, spoke sec- 
ond, ona subject printed as ‘‘ The Bible and the People,” 
which the speaker modified to read ‘** The Renaissance of 
Bible Study.” This address was marked by fervor in con- 
ception, in composition, and in delivery. Mr. Dixonisa 
young man who easily and naturally captivates the ear of 
the people. 

Rather ambiguously, but perhaps without design of be- 
ing misunderstood, Dr. Armitage,who presided, rose on the 
conclusion of Mr. Dixon’s address and said, ‘“‘ You have 
been very patient’’— pause long enough to have been 
humorous, it was humorously taken by the audience, who, 
haviog just applauded the speaker, gocd-naturedly, now 
applauded the President’s sympathetic praise of their 
patience. What Dr. Armitage meant was to propose the 
relief ef a hymn to be sung with change of posture to 
standing. 

The Rev. Thomas Dixon, of New York, was the third 
speaker and the last. He began with pleasantries that 
greatly delighted the audience. His subject was ‘‘ The 
lature of the Sunday school.’’ His address was anything 
but a regulation address. It was extemporary—full of va- 
riety, ‘ull of points. From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, it changed back and forth with the most exciting 
rapidity. His points were that the State could not teach 
religion—morality rather--because practical politics were 
full of corruption; the public schools could not teach mor- 
ality, because of conflicts in this sphere between denomina- 
tion and decomination, especially because of Roman Cath- 
olic opposition founded, in the last analysis, on a basis of 
undeniable justice; the family could not adequately teach 
morality, because the parents often were unfitted for the 
office; hence the Sunday-school work of the Publication 
Society was indispensable. Unqualified statement at 
points, and, at points, opinions not sufficiently considered, 
impaired somewhat the general teaching value of Mr. 
Thomas Dixon’s address, which, notwithstanding, had 
striking merits. There was one point in particular at 
which an amusing story told by the speaker not only over- 
whelmed the audience with a great surf of laughter, but 
drew them fairly under again, after the address began to 
g0 on, with a sucking, irresistible under-tow of after- 
thought merrimeat. Mr. Dixon has great power, or rather 

great potentiality (he is only twenty-six years old) as a 
public speaker. Only the years can tell whether here is a 
large fixed star appearing, or a meteor flashing momen- 
tarily through the sky. Much will depend on the choice of 
the man himself. Has he the moral qualities necessary ? 
That is, will he subject himself to the strict conditions un- 
der which alone permanent results in the cultivation of 
eloquence can te secured? There was evident lack, on the 
Speaker’s part, of a sense of necessity to bring his stories to 
bear on the points to be illustrated. The story had too 
mucb the effect of mere diversion. They were dissipated, 
rather than accumulated, power. 

By the way, it is curious how differently different hear- 
ers will hear. Dr. Armitage’s remark about the “ patience”’ 
exhibited by the andience was understood in two opposite 
ways; on the one hand, as a slant at the speaker preceding, 
and, on the other hand, as a mere urbane complaisance 
toward the congregation. Your correspondent satisfied him- 
self by many inquiries, here and there,that the hearers divid- 
ed themselves about equally between the one view and the 
other. Resolute to know the fact as to Dr. Armitage’s own 
true interior purpose in his remark, appeal was taken to the 
venerable presiding officer himself. Dr. Armitage feeling- 
ly disclaimed the unfavsrable purpose, spoke warmly in 


who know this dis.inguisLed minister did nut need to be 
said, that nothing was further from his character and spirit 
than to suggest anything unkind of a young man, that 
contrariwise in young men was his peculiar and increasing 
delight. 
Thursday morning, after the devotional exercises, came 
reports and the election of officers. These were promptly 
dispatched, and then followed an address from the Rev. 
&. A. Northrop, of Indiana, whose wife sang (by request) a 
solo as a sort of introduction to her husband’s remarks. 
In passing it may be noted as a significant incident of the 
devotional exercises, that a woman was one of the two or 
three volunteer participants. This sister’s prayer could 
not have been audible to more than two or three score of 
persons out of the great mixed congregation. Your corre- 
spondeat, not unfavorably situated to hear, did not catch 
even so muchas a single word. The fact, however, that 
such an incident took place is a sign of the times. A few 
years ago it would hardly have happened. Here and now 
it excited no surprise. 
A DRAMA LN Four Acts. 
Actors—Promising Young Men. 

Act I. Before the Bar of the Saloon. 

Act II. Before the Bar of the Court. 

Act If. Behind the Bar of the Prison. 

Act IV. Before the Judgment Bar of God. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 


ve is acopy of a poster which Mr. Winthrop said 
thatin Fort Wayne he got affixed (no one there was told 
how) to the doors and walls of saloons. Effective, certainly, 
in its way. Butquestions might arise as to how far such 
an expedient could with final good result be applied. Mr. 
Northrop’s subject was ‘‘ The Value of Tracts in Pastoral 
Work.” He made some excellent points. Mr. Northrop 
has fulfilled for some seven years a fruitful ministry in 
Fort Wayne. He is a man of practical, somewhat peculiar 
resource. 

Avery important resolution was next introduced by 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, and unanimously adopted, looking to the 
appointment by the Publication Society of a Sunday- 
school Secretary, to do for Baptists a work like that now 
done by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut for the Methodists and by Dr. 
A. E. Dunning for the Congregationalists. Thisimportsa 
great step forward for the Baptists, if the right man ap- 
pears. 

Then followed an excellent address by the Rev. W. T. 
Chase, D.D., of Bostoo, on * Enlargement of the Work 
of the Society.” The thing that told most strikingly 
was, as usual, a pat story with a point to it demand- 
ing laughter. The speaker was illustrating the incapacity 
of Pedo-Baptists to interpret aright Baptist views. Jack- 
sop, a colored man, lost a handsome new silk “ plug,” 
blown off his head over a cliff. He got down to recover it, 
only to find his hat undergoing mastication at the teeth 
of an omniverous goat. Looking about for some suitable 
instrument of castigation for the offending animal, he siw 
the goat strike an attitude which led him to look up, fol- 
lowing the apparent direction of the appeal made by that 
creature’s eyes. There on the face of the cliff, he saw this 
legend, ostensibly justifying what the goat was doing: 
*““Chew Jackson’s Best Piug.’’ The audience had barely 
got done laughing at the story itself, when they laughed 
harder again at the apt application: *‘ The Pedo-Baptist 
goat insists on misinterpreting and misapplying Baptist 
texts and arguments.”’ 

Dr. Chase’s speech was followed by a highly interesting 
incident. The Virginia colored Baptists to the number of 
200.000 sent an overture to the Publication Society on the 
delicate subject of the treatment visited by the Society on 
three conspicuous’ colored Baptist ministers, Dr. W. J. 
Simmons, Dr. Brvoks and Dr. Love. These brethren had 
been invited, and they had consented, to write papers for 
The Baptist Teacher. Soon after, in consequence of an 
outcry from the South against these ministers as hav- 
ing spoken or written incendiary things, the Society, 
or more strictly speaking, its secretary, receded from the 
position taken, and as to the papers stipulated for, it was 
publicly announced that they would not be used in the way 
at first proposed. This was deemed a wrong to the breth- 
ren, and an improper concession to unjust Southern senti- 
ment. Much newspaper discussion was excited. 

The Rev. Dr. Binga, of Manchester, opposite Richmond, 
Va., a distinguished colored minister, came as a personal 
messenger from the Virginian colored Baptists. He was 
heartily welcomed on his appearance before the congrega- 
tion, and he made a most admirable speech—admirable in 
style, admirable in temper. It was truly eloquent when, 
expressing his love for the Publication Society, the speak- 
er said: ‘‘It was because you did it, whom we loved so, 
that we felt wounded. There is no knife that cuts like 
the knife of Brutus.” 

Dr. Griffith, the Secretary, had a difficult part to perform 
in making his statement by way of explanation. He per- 
formed it signally well. Admirably illustrated was the 
Aristotelian maxim that it is character in the orator that 
is most eloquent of all. The strength of repose, void of 
arrogance, with which Dr. Griffith met the emergency was 
impressive. He explained that with the consent of the 

brethren immediately concerned, it was arranged to make 
tracts of what they wrote, or what they should write, in- 
stead of articles. for the Baptist Teacher. The right of 
editorial discretion was exercised not to publish ina given 
periodical matter which, if sc published, threatened to do 
harm. Dr. Griffith strongly asserted, appealing to acts of 
his own in evidence, that he was persovally a life-long 


dignity upon any of their representatives; that, on the con- 
trary, he had put honor upon these men by giving their 
productions the permanent life of the tract instead of the 
ephemeral life of the periodical article. He said if he had 
it all to do over again he would do precisely.as he had 
done, except that he would not have extended tothe breth- 
ren in question the original invitation to be contributors 





praise of Mr. J. K. Dixon’s address, and said, what to those 











devoted friend of the colored race, that he had put noin- 
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At the conclusion of Secretary Griffith’s remarks came a 

critical moment. There was evidently a strorg urder- 

current of feeling in the audience that the explanation was 

inadequate; and this undercurrent was on the imminent 

brink of breaking into an overwhelming fleod. The Pres- 

ident, Dr. Armitage, was equal to the emergency. Fore- 

stalling, and hardly forestalling, cries from here and there 

of **Mr. Chairman,” he calmly and victoriously sv gg ested 

that probably the proper course would be to refer the 

whole matter to the Board of the Society fer such action 

as they might deem proper in the premises. A motion to 

this ¢ffect was immediately made and seconded, put, and 

curried, without a dissenting vote. Such a disposition of 

the case manifestly, however, did not quite satisfy the 

feeling of the audience. A brother rose and asked whether’ 
opportunity ought not to have been given for discussion 

ef the motion thus carried. 

‘A motion to refer is not debatable,’’ promptly replied 

the president. Stil), there was an irrepressible disposition 
to provide some vent for the dissatisfied feeling of the au- 

dience. A brother rising to speak was declared out of 
order, but ‘Hear him!’”’ “Hear him!” resounded so nu- 
merously all over the bouse that the point of oder had to 
be yielded, and, on motion, three minutes—a limit of time 
which in fact was liberally interpreted by the cha’r— were 
given to the Rev. Mr. Birch, a colored minister ct Chicago, 
to express his mind. Mr. Birch did this temperately, and 
the “‘ incident” was finished. 

There was perhaps no better disposition possible of 
the matter on the present cccasion. But the general 
sentiment, so far as I have heard it expressed, is 
that Dr. Griffith made a mistake in yielding to 
the outery, unjustified as it was with any cita- 
tion of inflammatory utterance from them, against the 
three colored brethren im question. The end, perbaps, is 
not yet. But as the present annual meeting of the Publi- 
cation Society now stands adjourned without day, what- 
ever public discussion is had will probably be had through 
the press. Your correspondent himself thinks that Secre- 
tary Griffith made a mistake which ought still to be 
acknowledged and as far as possible repaired; but the case 
is simply one of mistake in judgment, and not of any pur- 
posed discrimination against the colored race. 

The two features perhaps most salient of the opening 
session of the American Baptist Missionary Union proper, 
on Friday evening, were, firat, the address of the President, 
Dr. G. W. Northop, who is also President of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Morgan Park, near Chicago; and, second, 
an open letter by Dr. William Ashmore, sent from China 
hither, and read by his son, the Rev. William Ashmore, 
also missionary, in the hearing of the Assembly. 

During the day, it was noteworthy that, in the course of 
a volunteer discussion arising on some point, a wuman’s 
veice was heard from the floor participating in the ex- 
change of views. From the platform a cheering response 
was returned, as it were authoritatively encouraginy such 
participation on th: part of ‘‘ holy women ” in the open de- 
liberations of the body. Fature times may disclose what in- 
fluence is thus exerted to reinforce the existing tendency 
drawing American women into the currents of public 
political life and activity. 

In the afternoon the Rev. P. S. Moxom, of Boston, made 
a brief speech pleading for a greater proportiun of volun- 
teer general discussion in the annual meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Union. This was necessary, he thought, in order 
that the executive management of the society might more 
directly feel the pulse of popular denominational senti- 
ment. There is undoubtedly much force of truth in Mr, 
Moxom’s suggestion, but the question of time raises a sim- 
ply insuperable objection. The only feasible thing seems 
to be to delegate responsible decision on all important 
points to a smaller body able to meet often and to deliber- 
ate maturely. 

Saturday morning a report was submitted on that famous 
Telugu Mission, which has had already, tho so young, so 
astcnishing a history. Much interest was excited when 
De. Lorimer announced that the Sunday-school of Imman- 
uel Church would undertake the support of a missionary 
for the Telugus, to be selected and appointed by the Union. 

There was a relief of tenderness and pathos introduced 
in the Saturday morning’s session by the obituary report, 
rendered sympathetically by the Rev. Mr. Moxom, of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, by request of the 
Chair, offered prayer. The hymn sung in sequel was a 
beautiful close and cadence to this solemn incident of in- 
terruption. 

Next, a message of fraternal greeting was read and 
adopted by the Missionary Union, to be sent to the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly at Saratoga. 

Following this, a communication was read by Dr. Mur- 
dock, Secretary of the Baptist Union, coming from the 
Southern Baptist Convention, with proposal of a centennial 
celebration, to be arrangea for, international in its charac- 
ter, of the historic start of the modern Protestant mission- 
ary movement under William Carey and Andrew Fuller 
at Kettering in England. ‘The Missionary Union, through 
its Executive Board, had anticipated this action of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and already appointed a 
committee to plan a share in the proposed centennial cele- 
bration. The year for this is 1892. 

After areport on E 1r>pean B iptist Missions, read by Dr. 
W. P. Hellings, of Wisconsin, Dr. Justin D. Fulton had a 
hearing in presentation of the work to which he feels him- 
self called on behalf of the Roman Catholics in Italy. 
Your correspondeat wishes that all the critics sincerely 
most severe on Dr. Fulton could have been present to hear 
him on this occasion. He took supreme, irresistible pos- 
session of the audience, and carried them away as with a 
flood. No speaker whatever, thus far, in these anniversa- 
ries, has so performed the effect of eloquence. The time to 
be his was very short, but nobody wanted him to stop, and 
he spoke impressively as long as he pleased. With a wave 
of his wand, he statted laughter, with a reverse wave of his 
wand, he started tears. Back and forth between these two 
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vntil they were, for the moment, perfectly subject to his 
will. I have often heard Dr. Fulton, and I have never heard 
him in his power and in his glory as now. By way of con- 
firming my own command of myself in saying this, I must 
add that, never doubting Dr. Fulton’s fundamental loyalty 
to Christ, I have long been one of those who most earnestly 
deprecate the extravagances of speech too characteristic of 
this marvelously gifted man. His address is sure to be 
remembered by everybody who heard it. Mr. Moxom, of 
Bostoa, and Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago, followed in brief, 
excellent speeches. M 

Thursday afternoon and evening were given up to the 
ladies in the Baptist ‘‘ Womén’s Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties.’’ Besides other ladies, Mrs. William Ashmore 
spoke gracefully; also Miss Guinness, daughter of Dr. H. 
Grattan Guinness, with great vivacity. The attendance, 
was as usual, large, and the weather being lifelessly warm, 
the conditions for the afternoon session were peculiarly un- 
favorable; .but, the speakers heroically contended, and the 
success they conquered was all the more prized for the 
efforts that it cost. Dr. Grenell, of Detroit, contributed a 
paper on “ The Poetry of Missions,” which was highly 
enjoyed for its freshhess of thought and piquancy ot style. 

In the evening, Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Minneapolis. by re- 
quest, vicariously presided on behalf of the ladies, and Dr. 
A. J. Gordon was their elect first speaker. The great au- 
ditorium of the Immanuel Church (Dr. Lorimer, pastor) 
was densely filled, floor and gallery. Dr. Gordon spoke in 
that weighty manner which is characteristic of him. 
The influence he exercises over an audience is always 
serious and sobering. He perhaps never courts, he very 
rarely provokes, a smile; but he is still a favorite and fas- 
ciaatiog speaker before a popular Christian assembly. One 
of his pithy antitheses on the present occasion was this, 
which was heartily responded to by the audience: “A 
small man with a great gospel will accomplish more than 
a great man with a small gospel.” 





FRAGMENTS. 


.---Dr. Thomas Armitage, of New York, who presided over the meet- 
ings of the American Baptist Publication Society, did so not as presi- 
dent, but as vice-president of the body. The president, Mr. Samuel 
Crozer, of Upland, Penn., was unable to be present. Dr. Armitage 
has a very individual manner of speech. His utterance is slow; but 
it carries the weight of deliberateness, His facial expression is marked 
with much play of feature that constantly interests, perhaps mystifies 
the hearer and spectator. He is very astute, has great presence of 
mind, much reliance upon himseif, fortified with immense conscious 
strength in authority with the people. Till lately he was pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York City; he now lives a retired, 
but a still active life, in the use of his pen, at Yonkers, in a home pre- 
sented to him by the grateful church that he had served during so 
many yeais. 


...-Dr. Benjamin Griffith, Secretary of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, has held many years his important position. His ad- 
ministration has been marked with a great and continuous access of 
prosperity to the organization. He has a wise head and a kind heart. 
One ruling idea with him has lately been to make the Publication 
Society a truly national society; that is, a society for the South as_well 
as for the North. This is not now practically the character of any 
other of the Baptist societies, unless, which now looks likely, the Edu- 
cation Society prove to be an exception. 


-.-. The Rev. Thomas Dixon, of New York City, is a man of marked 
individuality in personal appearance. Tall, straight, spare, of a some- 
what dark complexion, he stands before his audience a typical South- 
erner. He looks young; but hardly so young as he is—twenty-six years 
of age. He immediately makes the impression of a man with a mes- 
sage, which deliver he will, whatever may be the form of expression 
that he proves able at the moment to command. This enlists atten- 
tion, and communicates to hearers a helpful disposition to regard 
more the substanve than the form of what is said. 


--..Dr. J. N. Murdock, Secretary of the Missionary Union, has now 
for many years occupied his important position. He is a singularly fit 
man for the place. Broad culture, real scholarship, wide experience, 
the gift to inspire confidence, better than that, the character to de- 
serve confidence by sound judgment, patience with opposition, readi- 
ness to learn, capacity of self-adjustment, and singleness of devotion 
to the Gospel of Christ—these characteristics unite to make of Dr. 
Murdock an invaluable secretary to the Missionary Union. 


.-.-Dr. Northrup, President of the Missionary Union, is an Eastern 
man by birth and education. He has, however, for many years been 
& conspicuous tower of strength to the Baptist cause in the West. 
The theological seminary at Morgan Park may be said to be in a great 
degree the creation of thisone man. His students honor him as a 
great divine and a great teacher. His more than twenty years of 
service, as president and professor of systematic theology in this in- 
stitution, will have left a long-enduring impress from his hand on the 
Baptist ministry of the great Northwest. 





THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


THIRD WEEK. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





ONE of the principal events of the third week of the Gen. 
eral Conference has been the reception of the Rev. Dr. 
8S. G. Stone, fraternal delegate from the Methodist Church 
in Canada. Six years ago the five different Methodist 
bodies in Canada ynited in one organization, which is now 
called the Methodist Church in Canada. Since the union 
six years ago the membership of the Church has increased 
by more than thirty-five per cent., and their connectional 
funds have all increased in about the same proportion. 
Their present Membership is about 230,000, and they pay 
$1.00 per member for missions—ahead of all the other Meth- 
odist bodies in this particular. It was to bear the fraternal 
greetings of this great Church that Dr. Stone came. He 
had a large audience, delivered a fine address, and made a 
most favorable impression upon the Conference. 

To his address Bishop Keener, in one of his characteristic 
speeches, made a most humorous and hearty response. 

A motion to reconsider the answer of this Conference to 
the overture made to the M. E. Church, South, by the 
House of Bishops and House of Deputies of the Triennial 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in refer- 
ence to fraternal recognition and organic union between 
the two Churches, called out quite a lengthy and spirited 





discussion in which some of the best talent of the Confer- 
ence took part. Some of the delegates thought the reply of 
the Conference was not sufficiently dignified and brotherly. 
Others thought the overture contained such conditions as 
did not admit of the appointment of a commission by tbis 
Conference to meet a similar commission from the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The following extracts in the 
overture were objected to: 


“ We do hereby affirm that the Christian unity now so earnestly de- 
sired by the memorialists can be restored only by the return of all 
Christian Communions to the principles of unity exemplified by the 
undivided Catholic Church during the first ages of its existence; which 
principles we believe to be the substantial Deposit of Christian Faith 
and Order committed by Christ and his Apostles to the Church unto 
the end of the world, and therefore incapable of compromise or sur- 
render by those who have been ordained to be its stewards and trustees 
for the common and equal benefit of aJl men. 

* As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and, therefore, as essential 
to the restoration of unity amoug the divided br hes of christend 
we account the following: . 

And among “ the following” is this clause: 

“The Historic Episcopate locally adapted in the methods of its ad- 
ministration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of 
God into the unity of his Church.” 

The Southern Methodist Church does not take much 
stock in the “ Historic Episcopacy.”’ 

One speaker spoke of it as an “‘ Episcopacy wnose history 
is fiction and whose fiction is history.’’ The motion to re- 
cousider the reply was lost. 7 

The General Conference took quite a step forward in 
determining to elect three missionary secretaries, Hereto- 
fore the Church has bad only one. Recogniziog the great 
importance of the mission work at this era, the Committee 
on Missions recommended the election of three secretaries 
to travel through the Church and hold great mass meet- 
ings to stir the Church from center tw circumference on 
this great question. Some of the ‘‘conservative delegates” 
tried to put on the breaks. Quite an animated discussion 
followed. The progressive element of the Conference 
triumphed by avery large majority. Dr. A. G. Haygood, 
bishop elect, has been advocating in the papers the el: ction 
of four missionary secretaries. While the matter was 
under discuasion he occupied a seat in the gallery, and 
seemed to be intensely interested, and when the Confer- 
ence voted to elect three, he clapped his hands most hearti- 
ly as the Conference broke iuto enthusiastic applause. 
The Conference also decided to elect two book agents—one 
to bealayman. Heretofore there has been only ore ageut, 
and no layman has ever been eiected. The progressive 
men of the Conference regard these two measures as quite 
a step forward. 

As we predicted, the proposition for a union of the three 
great Methodist bodies now engaged in missionary work in 
Japan, provoked quite a discussion. The Committee on 
Missions reported adversely io the union. ‘he Rev. Dr. D. 
C. Kelly, of Tennessee, strongly advocated a reference of 
the matter to the Missionary Conference to be formed in 
Japan and the Presiding Bishop of said Conference. He 
made astrong speech in favor of this, The Rev. Dr. J. G. 
John, the present Missionary Secretary, spoke adversely to 
this, and the Conference voted against the proposed union 
as inexpedient at this time. : 

The proposition to provide for the order of Deaconesses in 
tbe Church, was reported on adversely, and without even a 
discussion the report against such a provision was adopted. 
Bishop Keener said, the other night, that the Southern 
Church had solved thit question of deaconesses in the 
Church—that we just married our good women to our dea- 
cons, and then they were deaconesses and went to work in 
the Church. 

The Rev. D. J. Waller, the fraternal delegate from Great 
Britain, bade the Conference farewell His visit has been 
a great event; he greatly impressed the Con‘erence. 

A very fine paper on the subject of Temperance and Pro- 
hibition was unavimou:ly adopted, in the midst of great 
applause, by the General Conference on Tuesday of this 
week. The following extracts from it will give some idea 
of the position of the S»uthern Church on this great ques- 
tion: . 








“We are convinced that if any more advanced position is possible 
for any Church (any position, we mean, that comes within the pruvince 
of a Church) than the one which the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, occupies to-day upon the questions of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion, our membership is ready at once to take it. 

* We are emphatically a Prohibition Church. We stand out squarely 
and before the whole world, certainly in theory, and for the most part 
in practice, for the complete suppression of the liquor traffic. We offer 
no compromise to and seek no terms from a sin of this heinous quality. 
We are opposed to all forms of license of this iniquity, whether the 
same be ‘high’ or ‘low.’ It cannot be put so ‘high’ that the prayers 
of God’s people for its suppression will not rise above it, nor so ‘ low,: 
tho it makes its bed in Hell, that the shrieks of the souls lost through 
its accursed agency will not descend beneath it.” 

The General Conference has provided for a Committee 
of Correspondence to arrange for participation on the part 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the great 
Ecumenical Conference of the Methodists of the world, to 
be held somewhere in the United States in 1891. It is 
claimed, however, that if the Northern branch of the 
Methodist Church is entitled to 124 delegates in said body, 
then the Southern Methodist Church is entitled to 64 in- 
stead of 57, which has been announced as its proportion of 
delegates. This, ot course, will be properly arranged by 
the joint commission. 

‘*A paper on “‘ Worldly Amusements,” to be published 
in the Appendix of the Discipline of the Church, was 
adepted by the Conference last Tuesday after a very long 
and animated discussion. There was no difference of 
opinion as to the condemnation of all such forms of world- 
ly amusements as dancing, theater-going, circus-going, 
card-playing, etc.; but the question at issue was as to 
what expression the Conference should give on the sub- 
ject, and as to whether it should goin the Appendix or in 
the body of the Discipline. It was finally decided to put 
the expression in the Appendix. The paper condemns 
theater-going, dancing and such like things in very strong 








terms, and advises pastors to administer discipline kindly 
but firmly to those who indulge in these things, 

The new bishops—elect, Drs. Haygood and Fitzgerald, 
were formally consecrated Bishops at Centenary Church 
ia the presence of a large concourse of people, according 
tothe solemn ritual of tbe Church for thatservice. All the 
Bishops, except Bishop Hendrix, participated in the ser- 
vice. Bishop Hendrix was called away-yesterday to his home 
m Kansas City by the death of his wife’s father, the Rev. 
Dr. Nathan Scarritt, who was a member of this General 
Conference and was at the opening of the session, but being 
taken sick, went home and died yesterday.. 

The General Conference had quite a long and spirited 
discussion last night over a proposition to establish a Gen- 
eral Board of Eiucation and to elect an Educational Sec- 
retary. This was a step forward and in the right direction. 
The Conference by a large majority decided to do this, and 
we opine that it will mark anew era in the great educa- 
tional work of the Church. The more conservative element 
of the Conference opposed this measure, but the progres- 
sive men outnumbered them and moved the Caurch 
forward. 

St. Lours. Mo., May 28d, 1890. 





By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MAY 26th, 1890. 

The most of the time of the General Conference has been 
taken ap for the past two days in the election of connec- 
tional officers. However, after providing for a Board of 
Education by such a large vote Thursday, the next morn- 
iug the Conference reconsidered the matter. Bishop Keener 
took the floor and opposed the formation of the Board with 
all his wonderful influence. Several other stropg men op- 
posed it, and the whole matter was indefinitely postponed. 
in this matter the Conference went up the hill and then 
down again. 

The election of connectional officers has resulted so far 
as follows: Editor Nashville Christian Advocate, to suc- 
ceed Bishop Fitzgerald, the Rev. Dr. EK. E Hoss, now Pro- 
fessor of History in Vanderbilt University, st Nashville, 
Tenn.; Assistant Editor of the same paper, the Rev. Dr. E. 
M. Bounds; of The St. Louis Christian Advocate. 

Book Agent, the Rev. Dr. J. D. Barbee; Assistart Book 
Agent, D. M. Smith. 

The three missionary secretaries are: Dr. I. G. John, the 
present incumbent; the Rev. Dr. A. Coke Smith, of South 
Carolina; and the Rev. Dr. H. C. Morrison, of Georgia— 
three of the strong men ot the South. 

Secretary of Church Extension, the Rev. Dr. David Mor- 
ton, the present incumbent. He was elected by an alinost 
unapimous ballot. Assistant Secretary of Church Exten- 
sion, the Rev. J. C. Morris, of Missouri. These electiuns 
excited great interest, and the result, so far, is quite satis- 
factory to the Church at large. 

The Conference on Saturday passed a strorg paper on the 
divorce question, affirming its position to be that there is 
only ore justifiable ground for divorce, and that is the 
Scriptural one of adultery. 

Death’s sbadow fell the second time upon the Conference 
Friday night. The Rev. Dr. J. E. Mann, of North Carolina, 
a prominent member of the Conference, died unexpectedly 
Friday night. The Conferevce is sorrowful; two of its 
strong men have died since the session began. 

The Conference is now rapidly drawing to its closing 
hour. The final adjournment will doubtless be reached to- 
day. In some respects it has been a memorable session. 
Large plans are laid for pushing the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
The next quadrennial will, no doubt, mark a wonderful 
development in the Southern Methodist Church. 
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THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








ROvuTINE business, such as appointing standing com- 
mittee2, reading communications and Aunual Reports and 
the reference of the same to appropriate committees, tho 
essential is often tiresome, and as they possess but local 
interest need to be simply referred to. We glean from the 
annual r-ports of the five executive committees, correspond- 
ing to the Boards of the Northern Church, that there has 
been an advance made all along the line, both in the re- 
sult of the work accomplished, and in the increased amount 
of eollections and legacies. The improved financial condi- 
tion of all portions of the South shows itself in the in- 
creased amounts contributed in the churches for the differ- 
ent benevolent causes, showing that as the people increase 
in riches, they also increase in their gifts to the Lord’s 
treasury. A short synopsis of the gifts is all that space 
will allow. 

FOREIGN MIssIONs show an increase of fourteen new mis- 
sionaries sent out during the year, and quite a large num- 
berready to go as soon as the way isclear. The total num- 
ber in the foreign field is 78, with 50 native helpers, 360 com- 
municants during the year, making a total number of 
2,072 with 1,207 pupils in Sunddy-schools and 845 in day 
schools. Tae native churches contributed $4,317. Total 
receipts for the year $107,627.36, an increase over last year 
of over $11,000. 

HoME Missions, having in eharge sustentation, church 
erection, evangelistic, invalid aud colored evangelistic 
causes. The total receipts for all these causes were greater 
by over $13,000 those of last year, amounting to $76,242.87. 
This has been used in aiding over 200 ministers laboring in 
weak-churches, in the erection and repair of 36 churches, 
supporting 54 evangelists, 143 infirm ministers, and widows 
and orphaned children of deceased ministers, and of 2 
white and 21 c»lored ministers laboring among the colored 
people. 

PUBLICATION presents an excellent report, showing the 
most prosperous of any preceding year. The old debt is 
all paid; sales have largely increased; colportage work 
steadily increasing; publication hause more than paying 
expenses, and excess of assets of over $80,000. 
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EDUCATION shows an increase of candidates, the total 
namber now being 206, for the support of whom nearly 
$20,000 was expended. 

INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING COLORED MINISTERS has bad all 
its expenses paid to date. There is much cause for encour- 
agement astu the fature,in all these reports, which will 
stimulate the members of the Church to renewed efforts. 

The colored Presbytery of Texas, with whi:h this Church 
sympathizes, requested aid in building churches and carry- 
ing on their work in Texas. 

Fraternal greetings were sent to the Assembly at 
Saratoga. 

The Seamen’s cause had an entire evening given it, and 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. W. A. Carter, of Col- 
umbus, Ga., who acted as chaplain during the time he 
was pastor at Pensacola: by the Rev. C. E. Chichester, the 
present chaplain at Charleston, S. U.; by the Rev. C.S. Ved- 
der, D.D., pastor of the Huguenot Church, in Charleston, S. 
C., who is familiar with and takes great interest in the 
work among ssamenin that port; and by the Rev. A J. 
Witherspoon, D.D., chaplain in the port of New Orleans. 
Much interest was awakened in this important cause by 
the large audience present, who voluntarily raised quite a 
sum to aid in this important work. 

The work of the Assembly has gone on, steadily and 
harmoniously. No question involving any heated discus 
sion has arisen. From the large majority of young men in 
the body it might be called the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sembly. Tho young in the ministry, one having been or 
dained but nine months, they are veterans in busiaess, well- 
informed in the law of the Church, as well as in parlia- 
mentary rules. It would seem that the Old South is dis- 
appearing both in State and Church, and the New South is 
coming rapidly to the front. 

There have been a number of questions decided, many of 
local interest, concerning the internal workings; of this 
Church, which need not be noted. Among thoseof general 
interest was the answers of the presbyteries to the subject 
sent down to them by the last Assembly. Is the iaw of the 
tithe still binding upon the conscience, under the Christian 
dispensation ? After a thorough discussion of the. subject 
by lower courts, bringing out boih sides, a large majority 
decidei in the negative, at the same time acknowledying it 
as a divine expression of the lowest amount that each one 
of the Lord’s people should give of their substance to 
further his cause. 

Another overture, sent down last year, bearing on the 
Church’s relation to voluntary societies, within and with- 
out the Church, also excited debate, and the majority of 
presbyteries decided that, according to the polity of the 
Church, such as were directly under the control of the ses 
sion of eachchurch, were to be considered as proper ones 
for approval. With those without the Church it has no 
relation. This does nut intimate that the Church does not 
approve of and heartily commend to itsindividual members 
some of these cutside societies, as mauy of them are doing 
great good, but that no ecciesiastical relations exist be 
tween them. 

The Revised Directory of Worship, which bas been before 
the Church for nearly twenty years and.is the most revised 
book now extant, has, by reason of its numerous revisions, 
reached a point where it satisfied no ore; hence it has been 
almost unanimously reccmmitted to the same committee 
to report to the next Assembly. The old Directory is still 
in force. 

An overture to revise the Church’s present Hymn-book 
was rejected. Revision does not seem to take root in this 
Assembly. The Assembly has for several years past in- 
dorsed and recommended the Hymn-bock compiled by Dr. 
Chas. S. Robinson. 

The proposed Peace Congress, to be held in 1891, for the 
purpose of petitionin g civil governments to settle interna- 
tional difficulties without resort to war, was approved of, 
and a Committee of Correspondence appointed. Two 
delegates were also appointed to represent this Church in 
such a.congress, should it be held. 

Strong action was taken against lotteries of all kinds, 
especially the Louisiana Lottery, which is sapping the 
morals of the whole nation; and the members were urged 
to use every legitimate influence to suppress it. 

A lengthy report on the Scriptural teachings on the 
subject of temperance and prohibition was presented and 
read, and ordered to be sent down to the churches for their 
consideration. It was evident, however, that a large num- 
ber, if not a majority of the members, were opposed to the 
conclusions arrived at by the report; and at a subsequent 
session the matter was reconsidered, and the order to send 
down to the churches was rescinded. The Assembly 
strongly re-affirmed its previous deliverances on the sub- 
ject of temperance. 

The evangelization of the Jews was presented by several 
overtures. Each synod was urged to put an evangelist in 
the field to labor especially among the Jews. 

The work among the colored people received much con- 
sideration by the Assembly. In addition to sustaining the 
institute for training colored ministers, at Tuscaloosa, 
which has already accomplished much yood by sending 
out mén to preach the Gospel who are well equipped for 
the work—one having been recently sent, along with a 
white minister, to found a new mission in the Congo Free 
States, in Atrica—and in supporting a number of colored 
evangelists laboring with success among their own people 
in this country, the Assembly decided to put a white min- 
ister in the field to visit the churches and stir up the people 
to greater interest and liberality in this cause, and to 
organize colored Sabbath-schools and churches wherever 
practicable. Aid was also promised to the colored presby- 
tery in Texas, in erecting church buildings and supporting 
their ministers: also to assist colored churches in South 
Carolina and elsewhere. If this Assembly had larger con- 
tributions for this colored work, from both within and 
withoat its bounds, it has the opportunity of doing much 
good for that people. 

Steps were taken looking to the training of female mis- 


lands, especially in the science of medicine, so essential 
for a female missionary to understand. 
Reports frcm the Theological Seminaries were read, all 
of which are in a prosperous condition, so far as professors 
and students are concerned. Urgent appeals were sent 
down to the churches f »rincreased contributions for aiding 
in the education of candidates for the ministry. There are 
more young men desirous of entering the ministry than 
can be aided by the present amount contributed, who will 
be compelied to rezort to secular pursuits unless they can 
receive some aid from the Church. ; 
The reports of standing committees on the Sabbath, on 
Sabbath-schools and on Systematic Beneficence all indi- 
cated that these causes were receiving increasiog attention 
from the churches. . 
A new monthly publication was ordered, to be called The 
Home Missionary, and the first number each month of the 
Children’s friend was ordered to be appropriated to the 
cause of Foreign Missions. It was also ordered that here- 
after all books issued by the Publication Committee 
should have the manuscripts read by a committee of three, 
the approval of at least two being necessary, 
Fraternal greetings were sent and answers received from 
the General Assembly at Saratoga. Letters were also sent 
to churches with which this Church is in correspondence. 
Also one tothe General Assembly of the Church of Ireland 
at their coming jubilee in July. 
The last Thursday in February was set apart as the day 
of prayer for schools, colleges and seminaries. 

The Assembly of 1891, wili convene in the City of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





THE BAPTISTS OF THE SOUTH. 
BY C. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 


THERE are 2,324,067 of us, of whom 1,194,520 are whites in 
15,894 churches, with 8 548 ordained ministers. Baptisms 
for the past year, 77,507 These white Baptists are sup- 
posed to be the constituency of the Southern Baptist Con- 
ventioa, which yesterday closed its annual session 1n Fort 
Worth, Tex., meeting Friday, May 9th, and adjourning 
Tuesday, May 13th. There were 784 delegates, besides 
hundreds of visitors from our vast territory, stretching 
from Maryland to Missouri, from Kentucky to Texas. In 
that area we have some 23,000,000 of population. The above 
figures put the Baptists in the lead numerically. Alas! 
that others have so far exceeded us in their missionary 
contributions! The Convention unanimously re elected its 
honored President, Judge Jonathan Harralson, of Alaba- 
ma, and its able Secretaries, Drs. L. Burrows, Georgia, and 
O. F. Gregory, Maryland, were similarly honored. 

The Foreign Mission Board, located at Richmond, re- 
ported’ 37 main stations, 124 out stations, 33 male and 45 
femiale missionaries, 29 ordained natives, 46 unordained 
male and 11 female helpers, 62 churches, 2.213 members, 
409 baptisms, 11 male and 12 female schools, 6 mixed 
schools, 295 male and 380 female scholars; contributions 
from native churches, $4,687.88. These missions are located 
in the provinces of Shantung, Shanghai, Chinkiang and 
Canton, in China; in Africa; in Italy; in the States of Ba- 
hia, Rio and Minas Geraes, in Brazil; in the States of 
Coahuila, Zacatecas and Jalisco, in Mexico; and in Japan. 

Of the receipts $21,222.91 came from our Woman’s Mission 
Societies, an increase of $2,506.63 over last year. The 
Board has been increasing the forces in the field as fast as 
the liberality of the churches would permit. During the 
past twenty months 40 new mussionaries have been sent 
forth. Of this number 11 have gone to Mexico; 3 to Bra- 
zil; 5 to Africa; 17 to China; and 4 have gone to open the 
new mission in Japan. Our Treasurer’s report shows that 
the Board has received this year $109,174 20. Tbe balance 
on hand, after all liabilities are met, is $1,922 34. This is 
$10,150.45 more than was received last year, and $27,908.02 
more than the average annual receipts for the last ten 
years. 

The Home Board, located at Atlanta, reported 371 
missionaries, who bave performed 13,849 weeks of labor, 
supplying 1,182 churches and stations. They have baptized 
4,477 persons, organized 267 churches and 336 Sunday- 
schools, and built 84 church houses; 270 missionaries labor 
among the native whites, 30 among the foreign population, 
including Indians. 

In our work among the colored people, the Board assists 
in the support of 45 colored missionaries, who are preaching 
the Gospel to those cf their own race, 2 of whom are in 
Maryland, 12 in Georgia and 30 in Texas. 

Five white brethren have been employed as theological 
instructors, in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, 
and have taught hundreds of their preachers and deacons. 
No part of our work gives promise of better results. The 
men who are engaged in it speak with delight, sometimes 
with enthusiasm, of what can be accomplished in this 
direction. One of the most eminent among them says that 
oral instruction is peculiarly fitted to the Negro mind. 
He remembers what you tell him far betterthan what he 
reads from a book, and remembers it better than the 
average white man of the same degree of intelligence. 
This, no doubt, arises from the difference in the mental 

habitudes of tke two races. 

Strangely enough, the work in Cuba is in charge of the 
Home Board. It ought to be known as foreign work. The 
religious interest in this island continues unabated. Our 
missionaries number 21. The total membership is more 
than 1,700. The daily schools have an average attendance 
of about 700, and the Sunday-schools number more than 
2,000. About twenty young men are preparing for the 
ministry, so that it has become necessary to organize a 
school for their instruction. A high school for girls is 
greatly needed, and a printing-press indispensable. 

The Home Treasury reports $68,297.76, of which the 
Woman’s societies gave $10,014 85. These figures represent 
but a tithe of what Southern Baptists are doing for Home 
Missions. To them must be added the large sums spent by 





sionaries under appointment before leaving for foreign 


The Home Board has been publishing the Kind Words 
series of helps for the Sunday-schools. Very many of our 
people, however, patronize the American Baptist Publica- 


tion Society, Philadelphia, and these have thought it better 


for the Convention to give up the former. The question 
gave rise to the most animated discussion of the session. 
Toe result is that a “‘ Sunday school Committee,” or Board 
of Publication, has been Jocated at Louisville, Ky., whose 
duty it is t> arrange for the continuance of the series after 
the expiration of the present lease in 1891. The simple 
trath is, that the Philadelphia publications are so superior 
in every respect that our schools, in the exercise of Baptist 
independence, will continue to use them, notwithstanding 
this latest deliverance. 

Of course the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
wa; before the Convention. The financial statement show- 
ed that in addition to the buildings, brary, ete , the Semi- 
nary has about $300,000 endowment. The trustees have 
asked for an additional $100,000, of which half bas been se- 
cured. Dr. J. A. Broadus appealed for $10,000 from this 
meeting, and soon $16,780 was given in cash and pledges. 
A committee was appointed to confer with our brethren 
of the North in regard to the celebration of the centennial 
of the modern foreign mission movement. by Baptists, in 
1892. The committee consists of Hon. J. L. M. Curry, H. 
A. Tupper, D.D., H. H. Harris, D.D., Geo. Cooper, D.D., 
and Rev. T. P. Bell. In introducing this subject the first- 
named gentleman made a lengthy, eloquent and patriotic 
address. The committee will represent the Convention at 
the Chicago anniversaries. Singularly enough they all hail 
from Virginia. 

The Convention will meet next year in Birmingham. 

ON THE CARS, ARK., May With, 1890. 








Ministerial Register. 


BA PTIST. 


BUSH, L. T., Waukegan, Ill., accepts call to Portland, Ore. 


FOSKETT, BARTLETT. Morgan Park Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Sauit Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FREEMAN, L. N., St. Clair, accepts call to White Pigeon, Il. 
GARNER, W. V., D.D., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

GRAHAM. J. D., Woodstock, Conn., accepts call to Phenix, R. I. 
HIUL, Henry, inst. recently, Columbus, N. J. 

BORLAND, THomaAs, Morgan Park, accepts call to Sandwich, 





sed > uname P., Lake Village, N. H., accepts call to Beverly, 


LARNED., W. C., Beaver Dam, Wis., accepts call to Woodlawn 
Park, Chicage, Ill. 


LARSON, M., Topeka, Kan., withdraws resignation. 
OSBORN, E. F., Three Rivers, Lil., resigns. 

PARTRIDGE, WARREN G., inst., May 18th, Scranton, Penn. 
TEMPLE, L. D., New York, N. Y., resigns. 


TUNNELL, SPENCER, Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Mans- 
field, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AINSLIE, James 8.. Ogdensburg, N. Y., called to Plymouth ch. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ANDERSON, WILBERT L , Stowe, Vt., called to Mayflower ch., 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


BAKER, FRANK C.. Yale Sem., accepts call to become asst. pas- 
tor Second ch., Waterbury, Conn. 


BANISTER, CHARLES D., Northport, Mich., resigns. 

BEALE, CHARLES H., Lansing, Mich., called to Madison, Wis. 

BURR, R. M., Chichester, accepts call to East Concord, N. H. 

CHAPLIN, Joun R., Olympia, Wash., resigns. 

COBURN, WALLACE L., Second ch., Ottumwa, la., resigns. 

wr ArtHor J., Andover Theo. Sem., called to Flint 

ich. 

DEXTER. FRAXK N., Morgan Park, Ill., accepts call to Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 


wie. MorGAN A., Coal Creek, accepts call to Newcastle, 
I. 


HARDY, DANIEL W., First ch., Bethel. Me., resigns. 

KYLE, Rosert J., Windham, Me., resigns. 

MARTIN, Grorae, Wayne, accepts call to Atwater, O. 

MASON, Puruip H., Viroqua, accepts call to Lancaster, Wis. 

rouse GeoxrGE H., Sandusky, accepts call to Brooklyn Village, 
hio. 


REDEOFF, RicHArD, Sherman, Mich,, resigns. 

RICHARDSON. D. WARREN, Sudbury, Mass, resigns. 

SAER, J. B, St. John, N. B., resigns. 

STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

WEBSTER, Asner C., Vicksburg, called to Otsego, Mich. 

WHITE, James W., has not resigned at Wauwatosa, Wis. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BURNHAM, T. F., inst. May 25th. Millerton, N. Y. 

CURRY, Ws. M., inst. May 25th, Marshall, Mich. 

EDMUNDS, F. T., Vacaville, Cal., accepts call to Oakland 
Ore. 


HENDRICKSON, W.C., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
HOPKINS, S. G.. Deposit, accepts call fo Palmyra, N. Y. 
LAMB, James, Cadillac, Mich., died May 19th, Utica, N. Y. 


LANMAR. JosEps, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to New 

ark, O. 

Mac GHEE, called to Bellena, N. Y. 

MILLER, SAmMuet, Wurtsborough, N. Y., accepts call to Me 
1 tte, 8S. Dak. 


POLK, SAMUEL, Philadelphia, accepts call to the Chaunce- 
ford ch., York Co., Penn. 


SLOAN, W. N., Paris, Ill., accepts call to Eau Claire, Wis. 
THOMAS, Joan §8., Cincinnati, called to Jackson, O. 
VAIL, 8. N., Colfax, Ia., accepts call to Hopkins, Ky. 
WALLACE, WILLIAM, St. Peter, Minn., resigns. 

WISSN ER, CHARLES, inst. May 21st, Greene, Ia. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARROW, At¥rep J., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

FORRESTER, H., Mesilla, accepts call to Albuquerque, N. M. 

GRAY, J. B., Mt. Pleasant, D. C., resigns. 

GRINT, ALFRED POOLE, Warehouse Point, accepts call to New 

ndon, Conn. 
HARDING, C. E., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Medina, O. 


LEWIS, JoHN VauGHAN, Washington, D.C., eccepts call to 
Savannah, 
LINDSAY, Joun S., elected Assistant Bishop of Alabama, 
May 23a. 
aint. H. O., becomes rector Emmanuel ch., Brooklyn, 
GAVAGE, GrorGER., Troy, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
mn. 


TARDY, A. J., New Orleans, La., accepts call to Bessemer, Ala, 





our State Boards. 


WOOLSEY, D., becomes pastor, Seaford, Del. 
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The prompt mention in our list of ““Books of the 
Week" will be co by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





A MISSIONARY’S SCIENTIFIC 
DIVERSIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. 8. PACKARD, 





THE writings on evolution of the Rev. 
John T. Gulick, now of Japan,and former- 
ly missionary in the Hawaiian Islands, 
have recently met with high apprecia- 
tion by Dr. G.J. Romanes. Ia a pref- 
ace to a communication entitled *‘ ‘ Like to 
Like,’ a Fandjameatal Principle in Bionom 
ics,” published by Mr. Gulick, in Nature 
for April 10th, Dr. Romanes claims that 
Mr. Gulick “‘ is the most profound of living 
thiokers upon Darwinian topics, and that 
the generalizations which have been reached 
by bis twenty years of thought are of more 
importance to the theory of evolution than 
any that have been published during the 
post- Darwinian period.’”’ It will be also re- 
membered that Dr. Romanes very frankly 
acknowledged that his theory of physiolog- 
ical selection had been anticipated fifteen 
years ago by Mr. Gulick’s theory of the 
formation of varieties and species by segre- 
gition. All thisis high praise and most 
worthily bestowed. 

When the writer was ia 1861-’64, a student 
under Agassiz, he remembers the rich col- 
lections of laud shells (Achatinell@) sent to 
the Agassiz Museum by Mr. Galick, while 
a missioaary of the American Board at the 
Hawaiian Islands. The great and yet very 
local variation of these shells set the young 
missionary thinking, and now we have after 
sometwenty years as theresults, important 
contributions to the philosophy of z»ology, 
for such is the theory of descent. And again 
have we the example of a hard-working mis- 
sionary, spending his few moments of rest 
and recreation in advancing science and thus 
elevating humanity. 

Wallace in his ‘Island Life” gives a 
summary of Mr. Galick’s discoveries which 
were published in 1873, in the Proceedings 
of the Linnwan Society, of London, in a 
notable paper ‘On Diversity of Evolution 
under one Set of External Conditions.’”’ Tho 
the Sandwich Islands are said to present 
little diversity of climate and soil, the range 
of variation of the land shells is very great, 
while certain species and even genera are 
confined to separate islands. There is thus 
no mixtare or intercrossing of species. Of 
the group Achatinellinw, the average 
range of the species is five or six miles 
while some are restrieted to but one or two 
square miles, and only very few have the 
range of a wholeisland. Each valley, and 
often each side of a valley, and sometimes 
even every 1idge and peak, possesses ‘its 
peculiar species. The island of Oahu has 
furnished about half the species already 
known. ‘“ Mr. Gulick tells us that the for- 
est region that covers one of the mountain 
ranges of Oahu is about forty miles in 
length and five or six miles in width, yet 
this small territory furnishes about 175 
species of Achatinellinw, represented by 
700 or 800 varieties.’”’ Now the climate and 
physical features being the same over one 
island, as Mr. Gulick states, he does not re- 
gard the theory of geographical isolation 
propounded by Mr. Wagner in 1868 as ap- 
plicable. (It should here be stated that 
Galick wrote his paper in 1872, before learn- 
ing of Wagner's views.) 

Mr. Gulick in his second paper on “ Di- 
vergent Evolution through Cumulative 
Segregation”’’ (published in the Linnzwan 
Society’s Journal for 1888, Vol. XX), re- 
marks: ‘‘As my observations extended, I 
became more and more impressed with the 
improbability that these divergences had 
been caused by differences in the environ- 
ment.” He rejected Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection, and of sexual selection, 
and ‘‘was therefore led to search tor some 
other cause of divergent transformation, the 
diversity of whose action is not dependent 
on differences in Nature external to the 
organism.” He found that “‘the degrees of 
divergence between nearly allied forms are 
roughly measured by the number of miles 
by which they are separated, and in the fact 
that this correspondence between the ratios 
of distance and the ratios of divergence is 
not perceptibly disturbed by passing over 
the crest of the island into a region where 
the rainfall is much heavier, and still 
further in the fact that the average size of 
the areas occupied by the species of any 
group varies,as we pass from group to 
group, according as the habits of the group 
are more or less favorable to migration.” 
He determined hat “the influence of this 








cause was roughly measur.d by the time 
aud degree of separa'ion.” 

He found it difficult to account for this 
wonderful variation by pointing “ to any of 
those active causes of accumulated varia- 
tion, classed by Darwin as Natural Selec- 
tion,” and c'aimed that “the survival of the 
fittest still leaves a problem concerning the 
distribution of those equally fitted.” He 
also called attention to the fact that some 
forms of Natural Selection must “ prevent 
variation and give a wider diffusion to 
forms that would otherwise be limited in 
their range and variable in their type. 
Natural Selection is as efficient in producing 
permanence of type in some cases as in 
accelerating variation in other cases.” 

Believing that the evolution of the 
Hawaiian land snails in question is* not 
attributable to difference in their external 
conditions, Mr. Gulick is forced to supp2se 
two conditions: separation and variation. 
“I regard separation as a condition of the 
species, and not of surrounding Nature, 
because it is a state of division in the stock 
which does not necessarily imply any ex- 
ternal barricrs, or even the occupation of 
separate districts. This may beillustrated 
by the separation between the castes of 
India, or between different genera occupy- 
ing the same locality. We must 
suppose that they [the diverging forms] 
must possess an inherent tendency to 
variation so strony that all thatis necessary 
to secure a divirgence of types in the 
descendants ot one stock is to prevent, 
through a series of generations, their inter- 
mingling with each other to any great 
degree.”” To this principle he gives the 
name of ‘cumulative segregation.’”’ He 
then goes on to say: ‘‘ Without variation 
there can be no segregate breeding; and 
without segregate breeding and heredity 
there can be no accumulation of divergent 
variations resulting in the formation of 
races and species.”’ 

In his essay he describes and classifies the 
causes of cumulative segregation, and in- 
troduces a number of new terms to express 
the different kinds and degrees of segrega- 
tion into the discussion of which we cannot 
here enter. His arguments are sustained 
by facts well known to breeders, but we 
wish space had been allowed the author to 
introduce examples and facts tosustain his 
position. Among the few examplcs which 
he does mention to sustain his views, is the 
case of the ‘“‘chronal segregation” of the 
17-year locust, whose 13-year brood is distin- 
guished both locally and chronally from 
the typical 17-year race. Of course, the two 
races, however they were originated, will 
now remain possibly forever distinct, be- 
cause interbreeding between the two races 
could only take place once in 221 years, or 
once in 13 generations of the longer-lived 
race, and once in 17 generations of the 
shorter-lived race. He thinks that local 
segregation has had an important influence 
in the development of the race. As an ex- 
ample of another kind of segregation due 
tosegregate size, is the fact that the largest 
and smallest varieties of the ass may run in 
the same pasture withoat any chance of 
crossing. ‘1 have also kept Japanese ban- 
tam fowls in the same yard with otber 
breeds without any crossing.” In many 
other species, the author claims that indi- 
viduals of extreme divergence in size are 
incapable of interbreeding. Most interest- 
ing are the facts drawn from the races of 
Japao which the author quotes from Basil 
Hall Chamberlain. It will be remembered 
that the Ainos of Northern Japan are a re- 
markable hairy race, whose origin is prob- 
lematical. Intermarriages occur frequently 
with the Japanese, bat the Northern 
Japanese are no whit hairier than their 
compatriots in Central and Southern Japan. 
This is due to the fact that the half-castes 
die out. There was a general absence of 
children in the half-breed Aino families of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s acquaintance. There 
are scores of mixed marriages every year. 
There are numerous half-breeds born of 
these marriages. But the second genera- 
tion is almost barren, andin the third or 
fourth generation the family dies out. 
Broca concluded that alliances between the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the Australians and 
Tasmanians are not prolific. Thussterility 
between widely separated races tends to 
segregate them, and the same applies to 
the domestic animals. Mr. Gulick’s con- 
tributions to the evolution theory are ex 
amples of acute observation and reason- 
ing; they are original, and tend to show 
that Darwinism as such is a secondary 
factor of evolution. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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A Japanese Boy. by “ Himself,” who 
is now a student at Yale, will be published 
at once by Henry Holt & Co. 








ENGLISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Tue Edinburgh this quarter devotes five 
of its ten reviews tw history. These are: 
‘Lord Melbourne’s Papers”’; ‘‘ Bury’s Later 
Roman Empire,” a critique which makes a 
plea for the reconsideration of our accepted 
notions about the period of the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall,” and notes Mr. Bury’s history as 
having “features and conclusions which 
mark a distinctive advance on Gibboa’s 
great work;” “Henri de Roban and the 
Huguenot Wars,” a paper not less attract- 
ive than its title; ‘Correspondence of 
Princess Lieven and Earl Gray,’’ and finally 
one on that unfailing source of literature 
and would be literature, the French Revo- 
lution, under the title ‘ Talleyrand and 
Napoleon 1” These historic sketches are 
supplemented by two literary reviews, a 
paper on Velasquez in reference to Professor 
Justi’s “ Diego Velasquez and bis Times,” 
and Sir Frederick Leighton’s Discourse 
on Spanish Art, delivered before the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy; a considera- 
tion of the questions of wider potitical 
means and ends of the British Empire; and 
a remarkable essay on ‘The Catholic De- 
mocracy in America,” tracing the growth 
and development in this country of that im- 
posing and tenacious embo limeant of struc- 
tural religion, the Roman hierarchy, whose 
persuasive invitation to the shelter of in- 
fallibility compels convertsian the United 
Statcs the more easily, this writer thinks, 
since we are still at unrest and in disagree- 
ment among ourselves, and have never felt 
the full grip of that control which in older 
countries has before now degenerated into 
ovca-ional tyranny. Fall credit is given 
to its wonderful energy and organiza- 
tion and their influence in forward- 
ing civilization inour early history. The 
first of the literary reviews is on Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson, that 
bundle of treasure lately unearthed and 
edited by the Earl of Carnarvon,and brought 
out with much care and skill by the Claren- 
don Press ; the second deals with the three 
series of Mr. Swinburne’s “* Poems and Bal- 
lads,” and without being remarkably bril- 
liant or penetrating, is in the main a fair 
and just estimate of the great lyrist, and 
one which many persons in this country 
who are still harping on his early mistakes 
in art will do wellto read. That a quarter 
of acentury ago Mr. Swinburaoe published 
a volume which, among many beautifal 
things, contained some poems with a blem- 
ish of unwholesome savor, is remembered 
against him by many who have never read 
a line of his subsequent magnificent utter- 
anuces—the Songs before Sunrise, the ten- 
der child verses, or the fearless odes of im- 
passioned patriotism and liberty. - *‘Con- 
federation and Independence ”’ is built of the 
material furnished by Sir Charles Dilke’s 
‘Problems of Greater Britain.”” One can 
only hope that while the thinking world is 
awake to the wonderful opportunity Eng- 
land now has open to her in thefoun corners 
of the globe, her dealing with fateful circum- 
stances may not be disastrous. Federation 
or disintegration of the Empire is the ques- 
tion not of the hour, nor of the day, but of 
our time. The Quarterly opens with “ The 
Modern French Novel,’ referring to the de- 
velopment of the novel since the Restora- 
tion, and more particularly to the works of 
Victor Hugo, George Sand and Théophile 
Gautier. This is followed by an article on 
Baddhism, as related to Brahminism, and 
as contrasted with Christianity. And next 
we have, in ‘‘The Viking Age,’ an illus- 
trated digest of the Norse mythology from 
the time of the ancient Eddas and Sagas 
down to the recent discoveries and labor of 
Powell, Vigfasson and Du Chaillu. But 
perbaps the most interesting, and certainly 
one of the best written, essays in these 
quarterlies is “ The Beginning and the End 
of Life,’’ a clear, logical and just considera- 
tion of Weismann’s theory of heredity. 
Part of his theory denies absolutely the possi 
bility of the transmission of post-natal] moidi- 
fications, or acquired mental character- 
istics; but this seems to destroy at a blow 
the more general theory of evolution 
through environment, which Professor 
Weismann, of course, accepts. The whole 
subject has been occupying the scientfic 
world of late, and it must be one of absorb- 
ing interest: to every man whois not more 
than half asleep. The present essay is par- 
ticularly admirable in its conclusion, in- 
sisting upon the distinction betweeu the 
work of the scientist and that of the philos- 
opher. The other literary essays of the 
review are on Robert Browning and 
Sophocles. The former is not the best thing 
which has appeared on the poet’s work, yet 
it is deliberate and careful, and points to the 
blemishes where a Browningite could see 
nothing but strange “‘ beauties ” to arouse 
his empty praise. 





“ Browning’s poetry is peculiarly needed by 
the present generation. It is a counter-irri- 
tant to that poison of subjectivity which im- 
pels poets toshut themselves up in the maze 
of their own personal experiences. . . . His 
very ruggedness is a protest against that 
creamy smoothness which emasculates relig- 
ion, enervates literature, and robs character 
of its-virility.” 


Tie essay on Sophocles is one of the best of 
the number. Particularly it is a re- 
view of Professor Jebb’s edition of the 
plays, but it follows the life of that 
glad poet, and makes us understand, in 
part at least, the supreme excellence 
of achievement which has had such an 
enduring influence and won such high 
reverence through the centuries. [tis the 
serene dignity of Sophocles, never vulgar 
and never stilted, which has so held men’s 
regard. ‘Greater Britain,” ‘““Parliament- 
ary Representation in Scotland,” and ‘*The 
French in Italy and their Imperial Project,” 
are the political articles of this number. 
The Scottish Review naturally is of less 
universal interest than its quarterly con- 
temporaries. Subjects like ‘‘The Stewarts 
in Orkney,’ “An Old Scots Society,” and 
“The Limits of Scottish Home Rule” make 
their chief appeal to readers in Nort 
Britain. ‘* The Early Ethnology of the 
British Isles,” by Prof. John Rhys, while 
dealing with the Celtic race and its 
branches, has a wider interest on account of 
its philological value; it is stuffed full of 
p’s and q’s and Welsh roots impossible to 
the Saxon palate. “Ihe Nile and its Work” 
contains some very interesting comparisons 
between the African River and the other 
great streams of the world. For instance 
the Nile has a length of 3,300 miles, drain- 
ing an area of 1,293,000 square miles, with a 
rainfall of 892 cubic miles, makes a mean 
discharge of 22 cubic miles; while the Mis- 
sissippi, 4,190 milesin length,draining 1,244,- 
000 square miles, with a rainf.ll of 673 cubic 
miles, makes a mean discharge of 132 cubic 
miles or six times as great as that of the 
former river. The difference is due, of 
course, to the sandy region through which 
the central and lower course of the Nile 
runs. Other papers are ‘Coptic Ecclesias- 
tical Music”; and ‘ The University of Fin- 
laud,” a seat of learning where, one is as- 
tonished to read, ‘‘to use the Latin lan- 
guage as a living tongue is expected of the 
students as the result of their work in the 
class.” 





SOME NEW GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


<Eschines against Ctesiphon. Edited by 
Prof. Rufas B. Richardson, of Dartmouth 
College. This is one of the college series 
of Greek authors, published by Messrs. 
Ginn & €o. Most of the volumes follow 
more or less closely some German school 
edition, and the present one is said to be 
based on the edition of Weidner. Really, 
with the exception of the text, it follows 
Weidner’s edition in its plan only. There 
is much new materialin it, and many im- 
provements made by Professor Richardson 
make it proper that it should bear his name. 
The book contains a good introduction, 
which treats of Aischines’s life aad-public 
career, the suit for the crown, and the char- 
acteristics of A’schines’s oratory. An ap- 
pendix gives clear information concerning 
the manuscripts, editions and helps to the 
study of the period and the man. The 
usual critical notes and a good index fol- 
low. The editor’s best work, of course, is 
in the notes, which follow the text on each 
page. These are very good. The oration 
will be mostly read as a companion to 
Demosthenes’s on the same subject, and 
the editor has keptthisinview. The differ- 
ent points in the controversy are clearly 
set forth, and a fair attitude is assumed 
toward both parties. 

Professor Richardson’s previous contri- 
butions to the knowledge of the case, and 
to a just estimate of the two rivals, are 
favorably known. He gives clearness to 
his notes by citations from historians and 
by frequent illustrations drawn from 
modern times. (For instance, on pages 152 
and 153.) The editor has also done excel- 
lent work in pointing out the strength and 
weakness of the different arguments 
brought forward oa both sides of the case, 
and in indicating the rhetorical devices em- 
ployed. The volame is one of the best in 
the series. There are two minor errors it 
the printing on p. 121, e. g. and note 5, and 
one on p. 135, note 5. 

Messrs. Allyn & Bacon have lately issued 
a new work on Greek Prose Composition, 
by Dr. F. G. Allinson, of Baltimore. Of 
the two hundred pages in the book about 
one-half are given to notes on idiom and 
syntax, on the use of the cases, and on the 








much neglected subject of accent. This 
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part of the book deserves unqualified praise. 
The rules for the uses of the moods and 
tenses in particular are very nicely stated, 
and a conveniently arranged table of con- 
structions is added. The latter half of the 
book is made up of, exercises for writing, 
divided into three groups of progressive 
difficulty. Here there may be differences 
of opinion as to the best method to be fol- 
lowed. The teacher’s problem is to first fix 
in the mind of his pupil a knowledge of the 
right constructions, and then to have him 
develop some style in composition. Can 
these results be best obtained by striving 
for them both from the start? Dr. Allin- 
son thinks they can, and bases his convic- 
tion on class-room experience. All the ex- 
ercises are arranged with thisin view. It 
is noticeable that there are very few of an 
historical nature, and none in argumenta- 
tive style. Surely the Attic orators afford 
plenty of material of this kind. 

The same publishers issue A Greek 
Primer, by William G. Frost, of Oberlin 
College. It may without hesitation be pro- 
nounced the most interesting work of ‘its 
kind in use. It is entirely new in itstheory 
and arrangement. One of the first of its 
novelties is a map of Greece with a simple 
dialog about some people who have lived in 
the country. A few pages further onis a 
picture of a statue, chosen to illustrate the 
iuéroov and the manner of wearing it. 
Other pictures there are, also, of vases and 
coins and chariots. In the exercises for 
reading the author has made a departure 
from the traditional selections in giving 
some little bits of poetry. For example, an 
anacreontic ode and the ‘‘ Harmodius Song,”’ 
of Kallistratos. The book contains, also, 
the usual paradigms, rules of syntax and 
exercises for writing. The author says (p. 
20), ‘‘The dual is a luxury of language.” 
Very true, and we believe a beginner’s book 
cannot afford it. The brief appendix on 
page 139, on Grimm’s Law, is entirely wrong 
in its conception and statement, and can 
only be misleading. There is, however, lit- 
tle to criticise, and the book deserves the 
highest praise. In the hands of a good 
teacher it will certainly make the study of 
Greek a very live and real thing from the 
start. 

A Short Comparative Grammar of 
Greck and Latin. Translated by Mr. R. T. 
Elliott from the French of Victor Henry. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) The first 
noticeable point in taking up this book is 
that itis translated from the French and 
not from the German, whence come most of 
our philological works. This fact should 
not operate in any way toits prejudice, for 
it is a thoroughly good and useful book, by 
far the best of those that have yet appeared 
in this field of study. It is fully upto the 
times, and embodies the results of the lat- 
est investigations. It is a grammar of 
sounds and inflections only, including, how- 
ever, word formation. The time for a com- 
parative grammar of syntax has hardly yet 
come. The author very rarely makes any 
reference to forms in modern languages, 
perhaps sacrificing this to the necessity for 
condensing his material. Comparative 
grammar can be best taught and best com- 
prehended, however, when the student’s 
own language is brought in to illustrate 
the facts and principles treated. 

These facts, as now known, are so com- 
plicated, and these principles are so little 
understood, that a book like this grammar 
cap hardly be used without some instruc- 
tion, or previous stady. This, of course, 
does not make the book any less valuable, 
but should be kept in mind by any one who 
May attempt comparative grammar for the 
first time through its aid. Any detailed 
criticism cannot be attempted here. One 
impression comes from reading the book, 
and that is that the author has sometimes 
overlooked, or, at least, failed to state ob- 
jections which might mar the smoothness 
of his explanation. In a few places we 
should like the authority for statements 
made. Tne debatable points are, however, 
very few, and the book is trustworthy. A 
geod bibliography adds to its value. 


> 





Flowers from a Persian Garden, 
By W. A. Clouston. (New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Co. $1.75.) It is one of the curi- 
ous facts connected with popular literary 
taste that what seems best to critics rare- 
ly finds full welcome among the people. No 
careful and conscientious observer has failed 
to note that Shakespeare is not a prime favor- 
ite with the masses. Everybody praises him 
bat nobody, save the few who may be said 
to be of the Shakespeare guild, reads him 
any more. Thesameis true of Milton and 
of Homer. One would naturally think, 
however, that certain lyrical poets of high 
merit might be popular forever. Burns, for 
instance, with his wit, humor, pathos and 
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fine flow of human sympathy, would be con- 
sidered by the best critics a singer of uni- 
versal and perennial influence; but the truth 
is that even Burns is very little read now- 
adays. This being true, we cannot wonder 
that Oriental poetry, so difficult to trans- 
late, tho fascinating even when poorly trans- 
lated, has been so slow in making its way 
into the hearts of English-reading people. 
Mr, Clouston in the volume now before us 
has attempted to reach those who have a 
taste for good reading with a well selected 
and attractive collection of choice bits of 
Eastern literature. The chances are that 
he will not find the general welcome 
which he properly craves for his book; 
but he has deserved it. Those who 
have not the leisure for extended study, 
and yet desire to get a somewhat satisfying 
glimpse of the leading characteristics of 
Persian poetry and fiction and to taste the 
exquisite zest of Eastern genius, will find 
this a most interesting and thought-pro- 
voking work. Not that itis (so far as Mr. 
Clouston’s part goes) either deep or origi- 
nal; but the selections are representative, 
full of the rich colors, perfumes, imagery 
and philosophy peculiar to the Oriental 
imagination, and they very nearly run the 
full gamut of what is most distinctive in 
Persian and cognate literatures without 
making an exhaustive draft upon any 
particularauthor. Mr. Clouston makes his 
work light enough and varied enough for 
the most restless general reader, while at the 
same time he manages to slip ina good deal 
of matter which, if less adroitly handled, 
would be found dry as dust to any one not 
specially interested in folk-lore. The first 
chapter or division of this book gives the 
title to the collection; it is a sort of running 
biographical sketch of Saddi, followed by 
some critical and descriptive comment on 
his writings, interspersed with examples of 
characteristic poetry from a number of 
Persian poets. From this Mr. Clouston 
goes forth into the gorgeous gardens of Zul 
and plucks right and left with excellent dis- 
crimination. The labor of the book worm 
is evident on every page, overflowing in foot- 
notes and discursive pen-rambles; but there 
is nothing sapless or pedantic aboutit. The 
learning, the wit, the original humor and 
the profound knowledge of human nature 
disclosed by the best Eastern writers are 
supplemented in a very entertaining and 
instructive way »y the collation of numer- 
ous cognate quotations and studies from 
other sources. It is well that a few men 
like Mr. Clouston are still left to us; they 
are able to fill an ample leisure with well- 
directed labor of a kind which keeps alive 
a taste for the best that has been done for 
literature in all days and lands. Most of 
us are so eager to make literature of our 
own that we are in danger of forgetting 
what others have accomplished. Mr. 
Clouston’s Flowers from a Persian Gar- 
den will serve, in a degree, as a corrective 
and a tonic and send us back to finish our 
lives with study. From beginning to end 
patient work shows itself in this volume 
which, apart from its excellence in a liter- 
ary way, isa model which may well serve 
our writers whorarely think of adding in- 
dex and table of contents to their books. 
The print is beautiful, and the notes and in- 
dex admirably clear and full. We could 
wish that so pleasing and valuable a vol 
ume had a more substantial binding than 
badly covered boards. 


Christian Theism. By the Rev. Canon 
C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Lon- 
don and Bampton Lecturer for 1877. 
(Thomas Whittaker. $175.) Canon Row 
addresses this book to people whose oppor- 
tunities for study and reflection are ordi 
nary. He goes over the ground with con- 
scientious thoroughness and discusses the 
question in various aspects and relations. 
This merit of the book is perhaps its fault. 
It is too long, too elaborate and complex 
for the best popular effect. The author is 
not a master in the delicate art of captiva- 
ting his audience. He shows his hand too 
mach and talks about writing down to the 
level of the ignorant and the unlearned. 
Spurgeon does not do that. Nor does he drag 
in his illustrations with little prefaces. 
This is'a methed which survives nowhere 
in this world but in the pulpit, and is being 
driven out of thatsnug harbor. There is 
more of it in the Anglican Episcopal pul- 
pit than anywhere else, and it is coupled 
there with as much want of grip in the 
logic as of point in the rhetoric. The 
‘seat of the unlearned ’ is occupied with 
people incapable of prolonged atten- 
tion. These long arguments, however 
simple, are lost on them.—— Canon 
Farrar is more direct in his methods. 
Truths to Live By from his pen is a com- 
panion volume to‘* Every Day Christian 
Life.” (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) Itcon- 








tains very plain expositions, not ambitious 
in style nor in the subjects handled. They 
have a business-like tone and an effective, 
fertilizing, Christian simplicity which 
wins readers for all that Canon Farrar 
publishes. He writes with absolute can- 
dor, wise consideration, and in a serene 
faith which is born of a ripe acquaintance 
with Christian truth on the one hand, and 
of the human heart in its struggles with 
itself and with the world. In Pott- 
phar’s House; or, The Young Man in 
Peril is the telling name of a plain-spoken 
book by the Rev. J. F. Flint, on one of a 
young man’s temptations in modern life. 
The subject is one that can never be dropped, 
and should never be neglected. The present 
author handles it faithfully, but with suffi- 
cient purity of style. H. S. Pomeroy, M.D., 
writes a commendatory introduction. 
(John B. Alden. 75 cents.) The Person 
and Ministry of the Holy Spirit, edited by 
A. C. Dixon, pastor of the Immanuel Bap- 
tist Church, Biltimore, Md, is a collection 
of the addresses made at the Conference 
recently held at the Mt. Vernon Place M. 
E. Church, in Baltimore, for the purpose of 
discussing the Person and Work of the 
Holy Spirit. The addresses are eleven in 
number, by gentlemen of well-known 
evangelical character. They present the 
subject in as many interesting and 
practical aspects. (Wharton, Barrow 
& Co., Baltimore. 75  cents.)- The 
Little Sanctuary and other Meditations. 
By Alexander Raleigh, D.D. (A. D. F 
Randolph & Co. $1.00.) This is the third 
American edition of Dr. Raleigh’s truly 
devotional book. It takesits name from 
the first ‘‘meditation”’ in the volume, which 

n turn is founded on Ezekiel xi, 16: ‘* Yet 
will I be tothem as a little sanctuary.”’ Dr. 
Raleigh is like +arnuabas, a master in the 
ministry of comfort and consolation. He 
knows how to find the “ quiet place”’ and 
to take his readers apart where the strife cf 
men, the mind’s unrest, and the agencies of 
doubt and speculation cease and to feed 
them with the bread of Heaven. His ‘‘Quiet 
Resting Places” will never be forgotten by 
those who have been refreshed byit. For 
devotional or meditative use the present 
volumeis not inferior. Both are among the 
best. 











English Lands, Letters and Kings, 
From Elizabeth to Anne. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) This is the second volume 
of those delightful studies that Mr. Mitch- 
ell has been making of English literature. 
If we may judge, there is not a more charm- 
ing light essayist in the whole world than 
Donald G. Mitchell. We would not make 
comparisons if we could; but it is out of 
the question anyway, for nobody ever at- 
tempted to vie with Ik Marvel, and there 
is noone like him. His book is just what 
he says it is when in his prefatory note 
he remarks: 

“Slight as these glimpses are, and as this 
synopsis may be, they wiil together serve, I 
hope. to fasten attention where I wish to fasten 
it, and to quicken appetite for those fuller and 
larger studies of English literature and history 
which shall make even these sketchy outlines 
valued—as one yalues little flowerets plucked 
from old fields—for bringing again to mind the 
summers of youth-time, and a world of summer 
days, with their birds and abounding bloom.” 


It is a volume of afternoon studies brim- 
ming with a sort of old-time spirit and 
style, suggestive of good cheerand ample 
leisure. Here is talk .of the best quality, 
tluent, well considered, just bookish enough 
to briug the bouquet of rare bindings and 
old title-pages into it, and, best of all, it is 
eloquent without being ‘‘fine’’ or grandilo- 
quent. It skims thecream from English 
literature and history beginning with Eliz- 
abeth and ending with Anne, and few are 
they who are so learned as to find it unin- 
structive, none can deny its seductive 1n- 
terest. The.enthusiasm of the untiring 
student is tempered with the serene com- 
placency of opulent knowledge. Wecannot 
call such work criticism, and yet we are not 
sure that critizism ever was more enlixzht- 
ening to the young mind, or more welcome 
to the general reader than this must be. 
We cannot think of another book as apt to 
engender a love anda respect for the best 
that is in English literature. There is a 
ripe mellowness of wisdom in it, and from 
paragraph to paragraph flows the easy 
stream of a refined and liberal learning. 
We hope that at least one more volume is 
to follow, bringing these graceful studies 
down from Anne to Victoria. This would 
round up the series and render it a treasure 
to those who cannot devote years to the 
story of English lands, letters and kings. 


Mr. James R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke) 
sends us a reply to some strictures in our 
edition of May 8th on his “Mountain White 
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Heroine,” which we regret that we cannot 
publish in full, tho we cheerfully make 
room for the points of his reply. He com- 
plains that our reviewer has overlooked 
the local limitations of his story and as- 
sumed that he was describing the entire 
population of the Central Alleghanies 
when he had taken great pains to confine 
his descriptions to a class and a region, 
and that with the exception of the open- 
ng chapter, which is a literal description of 
the costumes and personal appearance of a 
motley crowd who passed his door in Ashe- 
ville, one morning in 1882 on the way to a 
circus, the other descriptions ‘are dis- 
tinctly stated to apply to the people of a 
district of perhaps two miles square in the 
Walnut Mountains . which I so accu- 
rately map that with my book in his hand 
the traveler could identify its every road, 
some of its dwellings, and even the black- 
smith shop which stauds at the beginning of 
the bizbwuy.’’ Mr. Gilmore asserts that 
our critic simply does not know these 
**slums of the Alleghanies” but is only 
acquainted with one of those delightful 
localities ‘‘of which [I know thousands, 
whereall the men are true and brave andall 
tht women fair and virtuous.’”’ Mr. Gil- 
more complains that it is hard to beaccused 
of misrepresenting a population which for 
more than twenty-five years, from his vin- 
dication of them in Harper’s Magazine 
in 1863 down to his address before the 
American Missionary Association last year, 
he “ has held up for general admiration.” 
Mr. Gilmore winds up by saying that the 
scope and purpose of the ‘‘Mountain White 
Heroine’”’ was tosingle out one of the worst 
localities in the mountain and not so much 
to characterize and portray its population 
as to show what may be accomplished there 
among its most degraded members by such 
agencies as are being put in operation by 
the American Missionary Association. He 
concludes as follows: 

“T seek to exhibit not so much what they are 
as what they may become and, as the War drew out 
their noblest qualities. I introduce some of its 
real characters and Its incontrovertible facts. 
Among these actual characters is Dan Ellis, the 
famous guide who piloted, during four years at 
the daily risk of his life, nearly eight thousand 
escaped prisoners and loyal refugees through the 
Alleghanies to the Union lines. His name in East 
Teonesee where he is known is asyponym for al 
that is true, brave, honest and heroic, and po one 
knows better than he the facts and people that are 
connected with mystoly. I know him well;some 
of my facts I had from him, and he writes me 
after reading my book that it is a true picture of the 
War in the mountain region.” 


A Short History of Mexico, by Arthur 
Howard Noll (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, $1.00), is a convenient, brief, and 
well-balanced history from aboriginal 
times down to the fall of the Second Em- 
pire and the re-establishment of the Repub- 
lic. The book is accurate in its details, 
aud put together with good judgment and 
in a graceful, interesting style, at least in 
those parts which admit of such treat- 
ment. For convenience, brevity and the 
consecutive covering of the whole ground 
it may fairly claim to be the only work of 
the kind in the English language. It was 
begun as an aid to travelers in Mexico, and 
it will be found convenient for such use 
still, tho it would be unjust to describe it 
as better fitted for this limited use than to 
meet the requirements of the general read- 
er. The Story of Russia, by W. R. 
Morfil (G .P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50), is the 
latest published of the ‘‘ Stories of the Na- 
tions,’”’ and makes the twenty eighth vol- 
ume of the total series. Writivog as the 
author does iu a *“*Story”’ series, he is un- 
der strovg bonds to do what no writer on 
the subject has done since Wallace, to 
make his work interesting. The necessary 
brevity of the plan aids bim, especially by 
cutting him off from the usual pastime of 
writers on Russia—exoansive dreariness on 
the philosophy of nibilism. Mr. Morfil tells 
a ‘‘story’’ as well as he can witbout much 
philosophy or constitutional history. He 
writes vividly from abundant stores of 
first-hand knowledge. The volume has a 
geod but brief chapter on Russian litera- 
ture. Contrary to what we fear may be 
the opinion of most of our readers, we think 
it is full enough. Havelock. By Arch- 
ibald Forbes. (Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) 
This latest number in the *‘ Knglish Men of 
Action” series tells a story that will never 
grow old, never cease to be thrilling. and 
never cease to be worth telling. What 
Havelock did in India for his country, he 
does in the history of the world for all that 
is best in human character. His life is a 
noble example to show young men how to 
hold the fort. The work could fall to no 
better hands than those of Archibald 
Forbes. His style is full of the life, dash 
and power to animate dull details, which is 











worth everything in a book of this nature. 
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sterling merit of this series as it a‘ivances. 


Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia for the 
year 1889. This is not only}the best, but 
really the only trustworthy and at all ade- 
quate register of important recent events. 
We find it indispensable; and it improves 
as the facilities for collecting, testing and 
exhibiting knowledge and statistics in- 
crease. The present number is written up 
to the end of the year with encyclopediac 
breadth, and with conscientious pains to be 
accurate. We find in it a summary of the 
political, commercial and religious devel- 
opments of the year; for example, what has 
been accomplished in this country by the 
movement for the reform of the ballot can 
be ascertained at a glance, the same for the 
building of a new navy and the develop- 
ment of new ordinance for use on land or 
sea. The remarkable growth of American 
cities is traced. The history of the new 
States and of their admission to the Union 
is given. So, too, is the account of Stanley’s 
latest achievement in Africa, and the his- 
tory of the great French Exposition. The an- 
nual volume has long been better than avy- 
thing else we could lay our hands on for the 
necrology of the year. Its lists of the dead 
are fuller and better than any others. So, 
too, under Meteorology we have the rain- 
fall, the temperature and the storms. The 
great disasters of the year are marked. 
Science, art and literature are well sum- 
marized. The industries of the country, its 
commerce, trade, manufactures, and agri- 
cultural products and material civilization 
are represented with as much fullness as is 
possible in such tabulations. 


Saint Paul’s Vision and Other Sermons. 
By Rev. Eugéne Bersier. Translated by 
Marie Stewart. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
7% cents.) Bersier is one ot the most effect- 
ive Protestant ministers in Paris. He has 
the faculty of achievement in him. He has 
played a leading part in the counsels of the 
Protestant community and in the public 
affairs of Paris. His sermons are much 
read. Several volumes or series of them 
have been published, a selection from 
which is given to the American public in 
the present translation. Marie Stewart has 
rendered the original into good idiomatic 
English, which represents the fiery orator 
of the noble Eglise de Vetoile at Paris as 
well as any English rendering can. 


The Captain of the Junizaries. A ain 
of the Times of Scanderberg and the Fall 
of Constantinople, by the Rev. Dr. James 
M. Ludlow, is just brought out by the pub- 
lisher, the Harpers, in a new edition with a 
new copyright bearing the date of the present 
year. Few authors have been more fortu- 
natein their subject than Dr. Ludlow. His 
field etill remains untrodden except by 
himself and as full of interest as ever. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





In Macmiltlan’s Magazine for May Mr. 
Goldwin Smith reviews the life of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison under the title, “A 
Moral Crusader.” 


.. Estes & Lauriat announce an Edition 
de Luxe of George Eliot’s Romola, lim- 
ited to 250 copies, illustrated with photo- 
etchings of Florentine scenes. 


..In the June Cosmopolitan we note as 
of special interest, *‘ A Study of “Half-breed 
Races in the West Indies,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn; “Farm Life and Irrigrating in 
Persia,” by S. G. W. Benjamin, and ‘‘Lead- 
ing Writers of Modern Spain,’’ by Rollo 
Ogden. 


.-Messrs. Scribner & Welford will pub- 
lish soon the following: a volume on the 
Barbizon School of Painters: Rousseau, 
Diaz, Millet, Daubigny and Corot, by D.C. 
Thomson, illustrated by etchings, photo- 
gravure and wood engravings; and the 
third volume of Ibsen’s prose dramas, edit- 
ed by William Archer. 


....-Probably no other special department 
of learned research has developed a litera- 
ture so rapidly and so extensively as has 
Assyriology. It is scarcely a quarter of a 
century since the first intelligent insight 
into the character of the wedge writing of 
the Euphrates Valley was secured. In 
Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar, recently 
published, no fewer than 250 titles of sepa- 
rate works on this subject are given. Nor 
is even this list complete, altho it includes 
only volumes and does not mention the al- 
most. endless number of articles, shorter 
discussions, reviews, etc., etc. 

.-Oliver Bell Bunce, who died at his 
home inthis city lately of gradual and 
progressive consumption, was distinctively 
4 literary man, with the love of lettersas 
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fine art in him, and creative genius enongh 
to leave behind him a goodly list of works 
to perpetuate his name. He began, aftera 
good school education, as a bookseller and 
publisher, but soon took the pen in his own 
hands, and in his first example proved his 
strong preference for literature as an art of 
refined entertainment, for ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Revolution” must be looked on in 
this light rather than as the outgrowth of a 
historical brain. Among his other works 
are ‘“‘Bensley,’’ ‘‘A Bachelor’s Story,” 
“Life Before Him,” the yet more popular 
“Bachelor Bluff,’ “ Don’t,” which sold 
enormously both here and in England, ‘““My 
House an Ideal,’ Timias Terrystone,’’ and 
we should not forget ‘‘Marco Bozzaris” 
and ‘‘ Love.” 


.-. The Nineteenth Century this month 
is given over to royalty, lords and laborers. 
It opens with “The Development of the 
Labor Movement,” by Tom Mann, Presi- 
dent of the Dockers’ Union; and it closes 
with a ‘“‘Memoir of Charles XII,” by His 
Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway. 
Between these limits we read among the 
contributors the names of Lord Wolmer, 
Lord Bramwell, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Ebrington, Sir Francis de Winton and 
Baron Rothschild. Now, it is no discredit 
to a man to be a knight or even a lord, and 
their articles are creditable—but isn’t Tne 
Nineteenth Century depending just a little 
too much upon its names? Professor Hux- 
ley, who writes a good deal for this Review, 
but never writes without lending a bright 
interest to his theme, contributes to this 
number “Government: Anarchy or Regi- 
mentation”—another paper of the series he 
has had in preparation. Mr. Huxley will 
be sharply attacked by the Socialists; but 
his words on these economic questions are 
useful and right; they make for steadiness 
and clear thinking. 


. . The Fortnightly for May has three papers 
of interest to Americans—“‘ North Ameri- 
can Fisheries Disputes,’ a very clear state- 
ment of that much vexed and long muddled 
question, by F. H. Geffcken, containing a 
very just and rightly conceived opinion of 
Canadian sentiment in regard to English 
international affairs; ‘‘The Working of 
Wowman Suffrage in Wy oming’’; and * Eng- 
lish and Americans,’ a second contribution 
under this title, by W. M. Fullerton, of the 
London Times. Mr. Fullerton is an Amer- 
ican, but a follower of the open school in 
criticism in which Matthew Arnold taught. 
His article is full of crisp things like this: 
“American bonhomie seems to be an en- 
deavor to be one thing to all men.” It 
is not comfortable reading, either to Amer- 
icans or English, tho salutary to both, and 
in a temper far too rare in current journal- 
ism. Mr. Rudyard Kipling writes a short 
two-person “comedy” which will tend to 
increase the reputation for good fiction he 
has already won. He has touched here the 
naked pathetic tragedy of life. *‘ Tennyson: 

and After ?’’ discusses the claims and quali- 
fications of living English ts for the 
waureateship. e agree with the writerin 
thivking the author of Atalanta in Caly- 
don and Songs before Sunrise the poet 
most worthy to wear the laurel after Words- 
worth and Tennyson; and we are glad to 
see a finger of true criticism laid upon the 
inflated verbsoty of Mr. Lewis Morris, 
whose popularity would make him a possi- 
ble candidate. His appointment to the 
office would be held by the republic of let- 
ters a degradation of honor too mortifying 
to contemplate. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Course of Lectures on thé Growth and Means 
of Trainmg the Mental Faculty. Deliserea 
in the University of Cambriage. By Francis 
Warner, M.D. 734x5, pp. xv. 222. New 
York; PRAMNR Ts Bak sccaccecscepecceececese $0 9 
The Ring of Amasis. A Romance. By the Earl 
of Lytton. 8x5se, pp. vill, 224. The same. 
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The apey Days of the Empress Marie Louise. 
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Bank Officers; Their Authority, Duty and Lia- 
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420. New York: The Homans Publis ing Co. 
Stolen America. By Isobel paserese Floyd. 
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Two Women or One? From the MSS. of Dr. 
Leonard Benary. By Henry Harland (Sid- 
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al Council of the Evangelical Church r——} 
the Telugus of India. By the Kev. George 
Henry Trebert. 756x634, pp. xi, 124. Phila- 
deiDhia Penn.: The James B. hogers Print- 

The Merry Chanter. By Fiank R. Stockto 
8x46, pp. 12. New York: The Century © ~w 
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Lexicon of the English Langu seo 
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hilology and Sanskrit i in 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
$100.00 FOR A SERIAL STORY. 


THE publishers of the Presbyterian Banner, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.. will pay ONE HUNURED DOLLARS for the 
best Serial Story sent to their office before September 
ist, 1890. All stories retained by them other than the 
one receiving the prize, will be paid for. Persons who 
desire to enter this competition can receive any infor- 
mation by addressing the publishers. 


STAMMERING 


And all agevems aGections of speech etiqpontals cor- 
rected. For iculars and testimonials ad- 
WA, ie ANT. 9 Woeat. Mth &t.. New Voi 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By Author of “ Jack Gordon,” etc. 


VIVIER, 


OF VIVIER, LONGMAN & CO., BANKERS. 
BY 
W. C. HUDSON (BARCLAY NortTsR), 


Author of “Jack Gordon, Knight Errant. Gotham 
1883,” “* The Diamond Button,” etc. 


Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 


“Few story-writers neve o umpes fo v uick] 
popular favor as W.C. H lay =e) ue 
aiwe + hasa story to tell a at no time in 

~ is a rattle and a dash about p35 _ 
e 8. and a contemporaneous interest that never 
ails’ to + i the reader as well as to hold his atten- 
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By Author of “ As It Was Written,” etc. 


TWO WOMEN OR ONE? 


From the Manuscript of Dr. LEONARD BENALY. 
By HENRY HARLAND (Sidney Luska), 


Author of “As It Was Written,” “Mrs. Peixada,” 
“The Yoke of the Thora,” “A Latin-Quarter 
Courtship,” “ Grandison Mather,” “ Two Voices,” 
ete. 1 vol., 32mo, artistic binding, cloth back, etc., 
75 cents. 

The name of Henry egtend a aifney Luska, needs 
no introduction to Ameri ‘ew first nov- 
els have created the furore of - = It Was = tten,” 
and each subsequent one has met wi 
“Two Women ss ef AJ in peyeh Berear' 's no style. 
There is someth thir. ical mystery 

“ Dr. Sghvil CA ir. hyad® oe it, but not in tne 
sense of iinitatio: 


STOLEN AMERICA. 


By IsoBEL HENDERSON FLoyD. 1 vol., with 
illustrations. Paper, 50 cts ; cloth, 75 cts. 
Mrs. erepble a pictures of Beratase sights and scenes 

Pi andevery one who has 
and every one who anticipates a visit to that 
pretty oar th delightful love story 

which has some novel features of its o' r. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


194 9nd 306 Fourth Ayonne: N.Y. 
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A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
Publish This Day: 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. His 


Personal Character—His Ethical Rela- 
tiens— His Supernatural Works. By 
President JOHN A. BRoapcs, D.D,, LL.D. 1 vol. 
12mo. Neatly bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


THIS LITTLE VOLUME IS THE FRUIT 
OF LIFE-TIME STUDIES, AND HAS 
BEEN PREPARED WITH THE AUTHOR’S 
BEST EXERTIONS, AND A GREAT DE- 
SIRE TO PROMOTE “ THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF JESUS, THE MOST EXCELLENT OF 
THE SCIENCES.”’—Exztract from Author's Pre- 
face. 


NOW READY. 
The 16th Edition of 


ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY 
OF SERMONS. By Joun A. BRoApvs, D.D., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 514 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 

Copiés sent Postpaid on receipt of Price by 4, &Son. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS — 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
2 vols., 8vo, $6 50, net. 


The Golden Bough. 


A Study in Comparative Religion. 


By J. G. FRAzzErR, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.50, 
pet. 


An Introduction to the Philos- 
ophy of Religion. 
By Joun CarrpD, D.D., Li. D. Principal 


and Vice Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow. 12mo, $1.50. 











WORKS BY DR. MARTINEAU, 


A Study of Religion, Its 


Sources and Contents. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., Ameri- 
can Edition, revised by the author. 
2 vols., 12mo, $4.50. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. Second 
Edition revised. 2 vuls , 12mo, $4.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 








A Vatvaste Boox on How Best to 
Exercise AND Preserve HEatta. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF BODILY EXERCISE. 


By FERNAND LAGRANGE, M.D. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


12mo, 


‘The whole work is worthy of careful 
study by every man or woman with an 
ambition to preserve a sound mind ina 
sound body.”—St. Louis Republic. 


ALINE. 
A NOVEL. 
By HENRI GREVILLE. 


TOwN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
50 cents. 


12mo, paper. Price, 


Recent Issues in Town and Country 

; Library. 

Djambek the Georgian. By A. G. von Sutt- 
NFR. 

Robert Browning’s Principal Shorter 
Poems. 

Countess Irene. A Romance of Austrian Life. 
By J. FOGERTY. ; 


The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 
THE Pepa MAGAZINE | ot yin AGENTS. 
HXKBERT 


. N.Y, 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


FROM 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


[By the Commercial Cable to the Herald.] 





Lonpon, May 16th, 1890.—The following notice was mailed last night 
to Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and I have been shown the original 
signed copy: 

Notice to tre American Pustic: 

I beg distinctly to state that the only publishers in America who have 
any authority to publish anything whatever of mine are Messrs. Scribner’s 
Sons and Messrs. Harper Brothers. My new and shortly forthcoming 
work, “In Darkest Africa,” is exclusively in the hands of Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, andI cannot too emphatically condemn the conduct of a 
firm calling itself the Historical Publishing Company, who, in the 
name of truth and justice, put forth an advertisement headed, ‘ Look out! 
Do not be deceived!’ which is made up of the most barefaced false- 
hoods. 

The work which they announce as “Heroes of the Dark Continent,” I 
repudiate entirely. They say it contains a)l my forthcoming work and a great 
deal more. I emphatically deny this statemnt. 

I have simply to say once for all that these people can by no possibility 
publish anything of mine but what they have dishonestly appropriated 
from my previous works; and being an American citizen, and therefore 
holding my copyright there, I shall in due time take proper measures to 
protect myself against such unprincipled robbery. 

I am aware that several other publishers are announcing spurious 
works purporting to be mine. I therefore think it high time that all my 
good friends in America should be put on their guard, and bear in mind 
that my authorized work will be called “ In Darkest Africa,” in two volumes, 
and will be published only by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


Famous Women of the French Court. 


Translated from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND by T. S. PERRY. 


THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CON- | THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EmM- 
PRESS MARIE LOUISE. With Por- 

SUL. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. _ trait. 12mo, $1.25. 
“A very readable and fascinating book. which by Marie Louise and Napoleon are here pictured at the 


reason of its qualities as wellas itsentrancingtheme | hight of their glory, during the most successful aays 
deserves to be widely read.”— Boston Beacon. of the Empire. 








MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD REGIME. (In Press.) 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 
EXPIATION. By Octave THANET. }| THE LAWTON GIRL. By Haroitp 
Tilustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, cloth, FREDERIC. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 50 cents. 
“An exceedinaly spirited, well-told and interest- on 
ine southern story. It is impressive and absorbing.” amok by wy a. tl 3 ae. = Be wemis be 
—N. Y. Tribune. Journal. 


DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. 


By T. R. SULLIVAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. Biss PERRY. 12mo, $1.25. 
“Mr. Sullivan is pleasantly original, varied and “ A bright, well-written story. told with great ani- 


animated. His stories are carefully finished, and | mation. and showing ee stu: y of human nature.””— 
quick in movement.’’— Brooklyn Times. __!_ Boston Bat. Sat. Eve. Gaze’ 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


Vol. IL—FROM CELT TO TUDOR. Vol. II.—FROM ELIZABETH TO ANNE. By 
DONALD G. MITCHELL. 2 vols. 12mo, each $1.50. 
“Most attractive for its agreeable and cultivated tone. Mr. Mitchell ay lover of literature and of Eng- 


and he narrates pleasantiv the main story of the men and their days. is yo-cuntneatly a work for the 
2 reader to use in making acquaintance with English literature.”’— The N ‘Nation 


THE BROUGHTON HOUSE. By 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 








INNOWED SONGS 
IRA BOSANKEY. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


N peeks of 224 pages has been prepared especially for Sunday Schools. It contains 257 Hymns. Ever 
= ~ eve a Gem. ° It is equal in size and number of hymns to ks of = class sold at 50 cents, d 
and in many esseatials is very much superior 


Already adapted for use at the Chautauqua Assembly and the New York State Suuday School Association 


Any number of Books sent by Expreee at 35 cents r copy. Charges Not Prepaid. If 
by mail, add 5 centsacopy for postage. 


ination sent, postage paid receipt of 35c. ime free. 
Comte suee » 2 a ye through any ookseller or Masic De bn inmates 


BICLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH co., 


Eas th Street, New York. 74 West Fourth Street, Cinci ti. 
z¢ Hest SUive Street. Cblcage. 4 Raat tek Mireet, New Verk. 








UTHORS who desire unbiased criticism xr 7 re- 


THE GREATEST THING IN | Spunstemrection of sSaddress Dr. at Ogu 
THE WORLD. Carmina "arr 


. Moody’s College Best H d for Ch we ‘ 
The address made at Dr d Be | als BA —e COni1L William sc. Rk. 
at Northfield, by HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 


“ Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illus- ent, Comiecenee. Paper 50c.:cl., ae 
tration.”—Churchman. on, Barron & Co., Balto., 


“It is in Drummond's best vein.”—Christian Union. "ND to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
“ A Brilliant Essay.” ‘4 and 2% Washington S seen, Boston, Mass., for 


Send by return mail on receipt of price. Every the lowest rater ina pavers. 


Christian man should read it. hg te say sam 
EB. 








TH Ever published on the subject. “The 
Person and Ministry of the Holy 
GREATEST recent being proceedings in full of 








JAMES POTT & C@., 
Publishers, 





HARPER'S YOCNG PROPLE ‘ 
[HA 4EPBRS 04 Oa Ta LOGUE will be sent by mail 





THIRD EDITION. 


The Master 


OF THE 


MAGICIANS. 


A NOVEL COLLABORATED BY 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


AND 


HERBERT D. WARD. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Far beyond the 


mere story interest, great and 
unusual as that is, we regard 
the value of the art-power, the 
imaginative lift and the rich 
treasure of human nature at 
its best and worst with which 
almost every page is overflow- 
ing. It is long since we have 
read a book more noteworthy 
in this regard. “THE MASTER 
OF THE MAGICIANS” is one of 
the most powerful and admir- 
able historical romances ever 
written by American hands. 


BOSTON TRAVELLER. 
A novel of great 


brilliancy, power and absorb- 
ing interest. There can be 
little question that the extraor- 
dinary popularity of “Ben 
Hur” will be rivalied by * THE 
MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sen t-paid. 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, pitiless 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


orr’s RURRAU OF ADVERTISING, 
rvice. Send = Special Catal 

er papers. 130 Nassau Street. y° 

_eewras fg of 


0 Cent 
a. P. ROWELL AN a nn. Spruce Rtreat. N.V 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


195 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 



























FISSHE] 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 











(755) 385 





A NEW BOOK BY 


Sir J. William Dawson. 


MODERN IDEAS OF EVOLUTION AS 
RELATED TO MODERN REVE- 
LATION AND SCIENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





In this volume Sir William Dawson discusses in a 

calm and philosophic spirit the leading position ot 

the rival modern theories of evolution. Heshows by 

conclusive evidence that we are by no means ccm- 

pelted to admit that the case for evoluticn is estab- 
ason to 


—~# for the facts ascertained, revelation has yet 
nothing to fear from the mutually destructive views 
ot the present fol'owers of Darwin. The book is 
worthy of the care‘ul attention not only of ministers 
et ag of science, butof all young and thoughtful 
readerr 


*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
FLEMINC H. REVELL, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


12 Bible House, Astor Place, | 148 and 150 Madison St. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORIES. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For voune Dine FOHOCL sx 


Will Will re-open Sept.24th. Students prep tired for Solt ey 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


wenty Tnatepetors. 
Opens Metober Ist. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles ‘rom Philnoat hia. Offers 

gracuate and Undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 











clading Gothic and ‘ola High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowsh! 3 (value 

) in Greek. English, Mathematics, “ ry,and 
jology. For Program, address as above 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winthrep Hall. English.Classic1! 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and 
social cultivation. Building and furniture new. No 
gowding, Appli cants must be over fourteen. Address 

k. ARTHUK GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








EDERAL HILL SCHOLL FOR BOYS— 
At Bristol, Conn. peed forcircular. Best of ref- 
erences. REV. C. H. RIGGS, A.M., Principal. 


FORT EDWARD SOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For young wome ments 
and Ravewsanes. * 92" send for Illustrated Cata- 
cue. Jos. E. KiNG, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


RENCH AND ITALIAN course of five weeks, 
beginning July 2d. For programs, etc., address: Rev. 
C. Roux, M.A. Saxton’s River, Vt. 











Germany, Stuttgart. Tne Rev. Ed. P. Crane 
A.M. (Presbyteri+n). Ex. S. Consul, will take 
charge of the education of “children of all ages. 
Stuttgart has the mildest climate of any of the large 
German cities and unsurpassed educational advan- 
tages, especially in music. — re ee Send 
tor circular. 90 Broad Street. New York 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN CU. GREEWV F°UNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Rev. JAmMes C. MACK&NZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Lewes 














For circulars, apply {o PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principals, Principal Emerit 
Miss FRaNCES E. BENNETT, Mss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 


PRIVATE HOME AND SyHooL 
orthe F ERLEIN ™ 
Address Rey. C. F. Garrison, A. il N.J. 


THE PRINCETON Picearstery School 


nguirtes may be nee to Presid: 
Pr — Se ort — CBA ON - 


NE, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N: J. 








Music Books 





Modern Classics, (Piano Music for ad- 
vanced og Modern Juvenile Clas- 
sics, (Easy Piano Music) Modern So- 
Pprano Sen 8, (By the best Foreign Com- 
posers). ern Vocal nae (Every 

4 in this collection is a fom). Fift ae Bass 

» (Convenient pocket edition). ng 
Ree tal Album,(A fine collection fora differ- 
ent voices). Selected Sacred ay nd 
(The best of the best). Practical An- 
thems,(A fine collection wy practical writers), 
Palmer’s Theory of Music, (An in- 
valuable book to every student of music). The 
Great Tone Poets, (Short sketches of the 
reat Composers). The College Minstrel, 
A splendid collection of Songs arranged for Male 
oma. Zanie, (An Operetta by H.P. Danks), 
Gondoliers, (Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
jatect and most popular work), 


Price of each of the above named books, 
$1.00 POSTP AID. 
4 —PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 W. 4th &t., 19 FE. 16th 8t., 
CINOINNATL 0. NEW YORK. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


anu subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a ee modated ofthe paper 
sent to a friend can be —— send- 
ing us, on ie Postal card, “the name d address 





14 and 16 Astor Place, New York, 


BABPES & BROTHERS NEW YORE. 


ae OF |body ana mind training for voice, 
EXPRESSION, lrrimor nt Newport duty tir 
culars free. UR 54g Beacon St..Boston, Mass. 
Clergymen’s VacationClase Course byProf. Churchili 
TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


For good positions in =a and pn iat Addre: 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, il 








seesin oe LLL ISTON SEMINARY 
r ys for any college or sci ntif 
Opens Sept. 4th, 1890. how laboratories and sath: 
foome,_ Au buildings a by steam. ddre 
° ALLAGHER 
POM, Deas: rincipal, *EASTHAMP™ 


FOR WO! 

WELLS COLLEGE AURORA. NUN, 

Three Full Courses of Stud Location beautif 

——, A PS ee Contes an i New Banding 

ready next mber. Session ns Si 

1890. Send dof Claes, ” peenemnenseas 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WILSON COLLEGE = y¢Pve 


Fer catelogne or pavice on preparation address 
Kev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D, — Pa. 


vent LAY B BY $500 To ) $1500 
YOUssure sso mse ae 


a 
$75,22to $250,224, MONTH. pe taram 


‘hore a agi thelr woke 
tite tothe Wastes Spa ws ‘Son wenre 
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Financial. 


THE COINAGE ACT OF 1873, 


SENATOR DANIEL, of Virginia, in his 
recent speech in the Senate on the silver 
question, characterized the Coinage Act 
of 1873, by which the standard silver dol- 
lar was dropped from the coinage of the 
United States, as ‘‘the most ehameful 
thing that had ever been recorded in the 
history of the nation.” He said that the 
Act was ‘“‘ smuggled through Congress” 
without the knowledge of the people, 
and without discussion. We do not im- 
pute willful misrepresentation to the 
Senator; but the facts of history show 
that there is nota word of truth in his 
statement; and this he ought to have 
known, whether he knew it or not, 

The truth is, that the bill for the coin- 
age of “trade dollars” and for the dis- 
continuance of the coinage of standard 
silver dollars, which had practically for 
the previous forty years gone into disuse, 
and were scarcely known in the country 
at the time, was fully discussed in both 
Houses of Congress for two successive 
years. It was sent to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the 25th of 
April, 1870; and from that time up to its 
final adoption in 1873, the bill had been 
printed ten times, had been distributed 
throughout the country, had béen re- 
peatedly published in the newspapers, 
and before its passage was thoroughly 
discussed in both Houses of Congress. 
The fact that the standard silver dollar 
was to be discontinued and that the 
‘* trade dollar” was to be authorized to 
facilitate trade with China, was as well 
known to the people of the country as 
any fact in its legislative history; and at 
the time public sentiment favored the 
change. The bill was not ‘‘ smuggled” 
through Congress; and there was no oc- 
casion for any such attempt, and no dis- 
position anywhere to make the attempt. 
There was absolutely nothing secret or 
clandestine in the passage of the Coinage 
Act of 1873. 

These are the facts of history, as the 
most rabid silverite ought to know; and® 
any different representation is an inex- 
cusable misrepresentation. Silver dollars, 
for various reasons, had passed into dis- 
use anong the people; only about 8,000,- 
000 of such dollars had been coined from 
the commencement of the Government; 
and the Coinage Act of 1873 simply dis- 
continued the coinage of the dollar that 
the people had scarcely used at all fora 
period of forty years. The furor of the 
silver men about this act is founded on 
gross ignorance of facts on their part, or 
implies willful falsehood. For this igno- 
rance or falsehood, no matter which it is, 
the silver craze is noexcuse. Truthful- 
ness is a universal law. 


FINANCIAL AND CURRENCY 
ITEMS. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury, last 
week, sent to Congress a response to the 
resolution of Senator Mitchell calling for 
a statement of the movement of gold and 
silver national bank-notes, and exports 
and imports during the year 1889. 











“Accompanying tbe response isa statement 
from the Director of the Mint of the move- 
ment of the precious metals to and from the 
United Sates during 1889, This statement 
shows: Gold imports, $12 061,520; gold ex- 
ports, $50.948,273; loss of gold by export, 
$38,886,753. Silver imports, $25,941,384: sil- 
ver exports, $40,730,014; loss of silver by ex- 
port, $14,788,666. Another statement gives 
the countries from which these exports 
came. The largest amount was from Mexi 
co, $25,797,870; of which $7,381,513 was in the 
form of ore, 34,636,174 in bullion, $13,352 in 
silver coin of the United States, and $12,637,- 
296 in foreign silver coin, the rest being gold 
imports. The second largest importation 
was from the British possessions and Aus- 
tralasia. The other countries from which 
large imports were made are United States 
of Columbia, Germany and France. The 
Secretary says that the foreign gold bullion 
and gold coin was deposited at the mints 
and entered into our coinage for the year; 
that the foreign silver bullion was refired, 
principally in San Francisco, and used 
largely in the Chinese trade; that the for- 
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at private works in the United States, and 
the resulting bars either sold to the Govern- 
ment for coinage purposes or exported; that 
the United States coin, both gold and silver, 
imported, entered directly into circulation; 
and that most of the foreign silver coins, 
consisting mainly of Mexican dollars, im- 
ported, were re-exported to the East, through 
the port of San Francisco, 

‘“‘A statement of the changes in circulation 
during the year 1889 shows that there was a 
net increase in circulation of $24,095,987, 
There was a decrease of $4,128,590 in the 
gold coin, and of $36,861,931 in national bank- 
note circulation; while there was a total in- 
crease 1n circulation of $65,086,508, the larg- 
est items of increase being $36,729,074 in sil- 
ver certificates, and $24,201,939 ip the United 
States notes. There was a net decrease 
during the year, in money and bullion, in 
the Treasury, of $2,459,410. The total 
amount of metallic stock in the United 
States J inuary Ist, 1889, was $1.108 578,731, 
made up of gold coin aud bullion $705 061,- 
975, and silver coin and bullion $403,415,756. 
The amount January Ist, 1890, was $1,127,663,- 
631, made up of gold coin and bullion $689,- 
275,007, and silver coin and bullion $438,388,- 
624. 

“The value of imports of merchandise 
during the year, as reported by the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, was 770,526,484; 
and of exports $827,106,347, of which $12,951,- 
483 was foreign merchandise.”’ 





OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


SEVERAL of the States, including the 
great State of New York, have enacted 
laws against the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine. Some of these laws are 
very stringent and severe, and all of 
them are intended either absolutety to 
break up the business of putting bogus 
butter into the market as the genuine 
article, or so restrict it as to guard the 
people against fraud and deception. 

How is this legislation affected by the 
principle laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in its recent 
decision with respect to the prvhibitory 
laws of Iowa. The principle laid down 
in the decision is that no State can legis- 
latively interfere with the operation of 
inter-state commerce, either by way of 
restriction or by that of prohibition. 
This doctrine was in the case before the 
court applied to the sale of intoxicating 
Jiquors where these liquors are articles of 
such commerce. If the principle be valid 
as applied to such liquors, then it must be 
equally valid when applied to the purchase 
and sale of oleomargarine, or any other 
article, when the same is an article of 
inter state commerce, and is so bought and 
sold. 

We do not see why, under this ruling, 
oleomargarine manufactured in Connect- 
icut or New Jersey, and brought into 
this State in tubs or pound packages, may 
not here be sold with entire impunity, in 
spite of the laws of the State enacted 
against such sale. So long as the article 
is simply one of inter-state commerce 
the laws of the State are ineffective to 
prevent the sale in the original packages 
in which it was brought into the State, 
and While in the hands of the first pur- 
chaser. The principle of the decision 
operates with equal efficiency upon any 
article of inter-state commerce, while it 
retains this character. 

We do not mean to intimate that the 
decision is wrorg, and hence one that 
should not have been rendered. It must 
be resp: cted aslaw. This being the fact, 
then there is an important question for 
Congress to consider; and that question 
relates to the prohibition of inter-state 
commerce, in any style, of such articles 
as the State itself excludes from its own 
commerce, or their subjection to the laws 
which the State may see fit to impose. 
Some action is necessary on the part of 
Congress to make inter-state commerce 

harmonize with the local policy of the 
several States. The question is a grave 
one, and demands the consideration of 
Congress. A Protibitory State ought 
not to be flooded with intoxicating 
liquurs from other States, as articles of 
inter-state commerce; and a State that 
prohibits the sale of oleomargarine ought 
not to have its markets crammed with 
this article from other States. Congress 





ought to interpose the needed remedy 





eign silver ore was smelted and refined 


against such results. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


During the past week, the speculative 
excitement in Wall Stroet has been tem- 
pered by a breathing-spell of prudence. 
At the moment when the “ outside” 
element was entering on the fever stage 
and becoming more anxious to buy in 
proportion as prices advanced, the train- 
ed operators and the large holders let 
out their stocks freely, and a large pro- 
portion of the floating supply of securi- 
ties has consequently passed into the 
hands of holders of weaker stamina and 
probably with narrower margins. Just 
what this change in the situation may 
develop it would not be safe to predict; 
but, at the close of the week, a disposi- 
tion was apparent, alike among ‘* bears” 
and ‘‘ bulls” desirous of buying, to break 
the market. 

The silver question has occupied less 
attention, the feeling being that, for the 
present, that prospective element has 
been sufficiently discounted. Neverthe- 
less, the action of Congress on that stb- 
ject is watched with close interest. The 
extent to which the expected duplication 
of Treasury purchases of silver bullion 
has affected speculation in that metal 
may be inferred from the fact that about 
3,300,000 ounces of bullion is now on de- 
posit in one of the Trust companies, 
against which a corresponding amount 
of certificates, in denominations of 1,000 
ounces, has been issued. These certifi- 
cates are transferable and are becoming 
the basis of a new and active speculation 
on the Stock Exchange. 

During the week certain factors have 
been forthcoming calculated to have an 
important future effect on both the specu- 
lativeand investment interests. A change 
has come over the warring roads in the 
Northwest, and overtures have been made 
which bring matters nearer to a settle- 
ment than they have been at any time 
since the cutting of rates began. The 
tendency to amalgamate roads _ into 
large consolidated systems has received 
a new impetus from the acquisition of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco by the 
Atchison and Topeka. At the same time, 
it is given out that the Vanderbilts are 
expected to enter the management of the 
St. Paul company at its next election. 
Reports are re-affirmed that plans are in 
process of formation by which the Rich- 
mond Terminal Co. will effect a combina- 
tion with the Philadelphia and Reading 
and the Baltimore and Ohio and other 
companies; it is not easy, however, to 
find any definite basis for this rumor, and 
it may have been put out to help the 
Richmond Terminal’s plan for the settle- 
ment of its floating debt. Hints are given 
out, in certain quarters, that the Atchi- 
son’s pians of consolidation are not yet 
completed, and that some form of close 
relationship with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road may be realized in the near future. 

Facts of this character naturally excite 
earnest attention; for Wall Street has a 
very decided opinion that it is only 
through the amalgamation of separate 
roads into huge combinations that many 
embarrassing problems in railroad man- 
agement, and especially that of reckless 
rate cutting, can be satisfactorily and 
permanently settled, 

The deciine in the prices of stocks of 1 
to 3 points has not prevented London 
from still beiug a large buyer of Ameri- 
cans. The shipments of various kinds 
of securities during the last three weeks 
has tucned the current of the foreign ex- 
changes, and the reduced rates for ster- 

ling bills are regarded as removing all 
probability of an outflow of specie, which 
at the beginning of the month was 
deemed almost certain. In this connec- 
tion, it is important to note that the Lon- 
don money market retains its late ease. 
The Bank of Exgland gained £71,000 in 
gold during the week, and its discount 
rate remained at 3 per cent., which are 
accepted as assuring symptons. 

At this center, there has been an easier 
tone in the loan market. The rate on 
call loans has at times touched 8 per cent., 
at others 10 per cent has been paid. The 
sudden change in rates, unattended with 
any apparent cause, suggests a probability 











largely due to speculative manipulation 
of the market, The position of the banks, 
however, is not assuring for prospective 
ease in money. The surplus reserves are 
about $12,000,000 less than a year agoand 
$25,000,000 below the figures of 1888. This 
is a very unusual condition of things for 
this stage of the season, and at present 
there are nosymptoms of an early change 
in favor of borrowers. 

The statement of the Associated Banks 
for the past week shows a decrease of 
nearly $900,000 on loans and discounts, 
and an increase of $1,458,000 in the sur- 
plus of reserve over the legal require- 
ment. The gain in reserve was hardly 
expected and therefore caused an easier 
feeling in loans at the clese of the week, 
temporary loans being made as low as 8 
percent. The fact also operated favora- 
bly on stocks. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
May 24th, 1890: 


America............+- 21744{Manhattan...... .... 191 





American Exchange 163 | Mechanics’... - 215 
Bank of the State.... 114 |New York.... - 250 
Commerce........ .. 218 WR. cose 162 1 
BOGPtR. ....00002000r00 ETT... ..ececeeee 10944 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 
For the week ending, Saturday May 24th. 
GENERAL LOvuIS FITZGERALD, Presigent 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, has 
been elected a Director of the Western 
National Bank. 

The stockholders of the Cambria Iron 
Company have authorized their directors 
to issue 20,000 shares of new stock for the 
improvement of the plant at Johnstown 
which was seriously damaged when the 
city was inundated. 

In Manshester, England, sellers are 
asking an advance for cloths, while yarns 
are firmer. 

Philadelphia reports say that the num- 
ber of iron furnaces in blast, May 1st, was 
341, with a weekly capacity of 180,856 
tons. The number out of blast on the 
same date was 231, with a weekly capaci- 
ty of 66,085 tons. 

Messrs. Henry Villard and Collis P. 
Huntington, unite in an emphatic denial 
of the published story to the effect that 
they hold a controlling interest in the 
stock of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and intend to oust the present man- 
agement at the annual meeting which 
occurs on the 28th. 

Sugar statisties of Great Britain estimate 
the consumption in 1890 at 1,250,000 tons, 
against 956.000 tons in 1880. The con. 
sumption per capita has increased from 
15 pounds in 1840 to between 60 and 70 
pounds at present. 

The Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
Railroad is to issue $20 000,000 of 4 per 
cent. bonds, guaranteed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The issue is to be used 
to tuke up all underlying securities and 
to provide funds for required improve- 
ments. This will make the maximum 
fixed charge of the company $800,0U0 per 
annum, which is believed to be well with- 
in the earning capacity of the property. 

Current figures of production of anthra- 
cite coal show that the output is slightly 
greater than last year. At present the 
consumption of coal is greater than the 
output, and there is every disposition on 
the part of the great companies to ship as 
little as possible in excess of the allotted 
amount during this month and next. 
There is talk of an advance in prices. 

There is claimed to be authority forthe 
statement that a dividend of 2 per cent, 
in cash is shortly to be paid on Oregon 
Trans-Continental stock. During the past 
year the O. T. Company has made over 

$1,000,000 as commissioners on bond 
transactions in which it acted as a banker. 
This, with the 4 percent. dividends it has 
received on its 60,000 shares of Northern 
Pacific preferred, makes its extra profits 
last year $1,240,000. About $800,000 
would be required for a 2 per cent. divi- 
dend. 

There has been considerable inquiry for 
the stock of the old Metropolitan National 
Bank, which is quoted at 8}@9 per cent. 
It is reported that there is a prospect of 
the stock yielding 15 per cent. in liquida- 
tion in addition to the 60 per cent. which 
has already been paid. 

A syndicaté is offering 90 per cent. 
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mortgage bonds of the International and 
Great Northern Railroad, represented by 
the bondholders’ committee, and a very 
large proportion ef the bondholders have 
assented to the sale. The purchase is said 
to bein the joint interest of Mr. Gould 
and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
way. 

It is reported that wlthin sixty days the 
Northern Pacific Railroad will own the 
Baltimore and Ohio property. 

The papers completing the Atchison 
and St. Louis and Saa Francisco negotia- 
tions have been signed, and official an- 
nouncement of the transaction has been- 
issued by Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
The Atchison has secured a majority of 
the San Francisco stock. For each share 
of San Francisco common three-quarters 
of a share of Atchison is given, and each 
share of the preferred gets one and three- 
eighths shares of Atchison, The first pre- 
ferred stock is not to be disturbed. 

President Inman’s plan for the financ- 
ing of the Richmond Terminal Company 
provides that the $6,900,000 needed to 
take up the floating debt and provide $2,- 
100,000 for Treasury purposes shall be se- 
cured by the sale of $5,700,000 collateral 
trust 5s and $11,500,000 additional com- 
mon stock to the stockholders. Each 
holder of 100 shares of stock receives 
for $1,200 a thousand dollar bond and 20 
shares of common stock. The privilege 
of subscription expires on June 9th, and 
a strong banking house has agreed to 
take all subscriptions not otherwise pro- 
vided for on that date for }per cent. com- 
mission. 

The $5,000,000 new mortgage bonds 
which the Del., Lack. & Western has is- 
sued on the New York, Lackawanna & 
Western are notfor sale. Itis proposed 
to retain them inits treasury. 

W. W. Astor and James A. Roosevelt 
have been elected directors of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company. 

The annual statement of the Bank of 
Montreal shows an increase of earnings 
of $50,000. The deposits show a decrease 
of nearly $6,000,000, which is accounted 
for by Government withdrawals. 

The Board of Directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock. 

The Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Val- 
ley Road (Chicago & Northwestern), has 
let the contract for the construction of 
two extensions in the Black Hills country 
thissummer. It will be. necessary to cut 
a tunnel through the mountains 1,800 feet 
long. 

The coal and railroad firm of Henry G, 
Davis & Bro. has been merged into a 
joint stock gg The Davis interests 
control the West Virginia Central Rail- 
road and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land in West Virginia. The comparty 
will handle property valued at $40,000,000. 

The Railway Age says: 

**Over 1,100 miles of main lines have been 
added tothe track mileage of the United 
States between January ist and May ist 
this year.”’ 

The old management of the St. Louis 
&San Francisco Railway was re-elected 
by a vote of nearly 200,000 shares. The 
annual report showed gross earnings 
from traffic of $6,052 951; operatirg ex- 
penses, $3,264,683; net earnings, $2.788, - 
268; other income, $32 604; total net 
revenue, $2,624,874; interest and sirking 
funds, $2,354 342; dividends, $547,500; 
deticit, $276 ,968. The annual report of 
President Winslow says tbat *‘ the deficit 
was made up from the surplus of former 
years.” 
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Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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SIGHT. 
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You wouldn’t dare to lend 
your money a thousand miles 
away? 

What has distance to do with 
it? Money is safe well lent. 

You can lend as safely here 
as anywhere, or you can throw 
your money away. Depends 
on your lender. Be sure of 
him, and your money is safe. 

Send for primer. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 

@) property. Tacoma has a population of at 
least 35,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 

‘O made on a conservative basis only, Lots 





in desirable sul divisions for sale at $100 

and ——— sure to realize a large ad- 

hingt National Bank. For 

aoe a —-_ with full information, address 
E. N. OUIME ETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than nver. Colorado. We offer 
residence lots within one mile of State Capitol Build. 
ing for $49 each. Sure to double in value very soon. 
Write for maps and references. $.:00,.0 first mort- 
gage. 8 per cent. puper for sale. 


R.W.SPEER&CO., Denver, Colo. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty. 
Correspondence invited. Refereuces furnished. 














Large bodies of Agricultural, Timber and 
Mineral Lands for sale in Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee. Corres- 
pondence solicited. References: LATHAM, 
ALEXANDER & CO., New York; UNION 
& PLANTERS’ BANK, Memphis, Tenn. 


FREEMAN & BRINKLEY, 
86 Madison 8t., Memphis, Tenn, 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for «en References: National 
Banks of Denv: 








Wolfe, Webb “and Chittenden Investment Com- 
pany, 912 17th S 





Mutual Loan and Investment Co. 
CAPITAL, #100,000. 


Negotiates Firet Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms inthe Rest Agricultural Portions of Ne- 
braska. Send for pamphlet. 


lors particulars. 


‘A. L. CLARKE. Pr WEBSTER, Treas. 


res. 
D.M. MCRL an 
F. A. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. — 


Loypincome: 154, 


our money on CITY 
three GAGES le =~ ay 8%, oF Be SOts, or a 
ree to five years ime 6, or ve year GO) 
EBENTURE at 7%, 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


~ 74 Fy A junta in PERMANEN? 
BULL TMENTS paying 15%, 
write oy po Ran toy and references to 
THOMAS & CO.., (incorporated), Bankers, 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance | 
Trust Co., of 


a. Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles 
sured titles, 








and defends the in- 
if assailed, at its 
own cost, If insured Mortgae 
gee acquires the fee a3 —- 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $. 

Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000. .~— 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,00 0. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 


tle. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C.E. RICHARDSON, 1.3 Palladio, Duluth, Mion 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 











DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a mapott of te United States and Can- 
ada, 


» ithasa much larger tributary country, which 

icy of development. Duluth 1s reas- 

Fy 4) in populedien 06 | at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 
ear, and such wonderful growth insures 

vance in real estate 





Wiss Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


SH INGTON ancien tie its Metropolis, Ad Address 





CASH An investment of this amount 
balance $5 per month without 
interest, will surely net the purchaser of 
lots in 2d boulevard addition to Helena, 


Montana, 100 per cent. within a very short 
time. One of the best located suburban properties in 
the city. Prices of lots 25x120 only $30 to $44; corner 
lots #50. Write for maps and full iculars, sent 
free. Address JNO. S. M. NEILL, HELENA, MONT, 


G~CITY MORTGAGES 7 7 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $800,000. 

Assets, $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 

, with choicest security. Pamphiets free, Ad- 

fe s. ony. 4b Caren. Vice- 


niin ONS, § Presidents, 
150 NASSAU st REBT. ' 








NEW mone CITY. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of nigh rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the publ ic. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Downe © Son, New york City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, ksq., of the Chemical National 

—_, vow York City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com 

pany, Chica 0, lil. 

F. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mas: 

spAlso t the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
e East. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 














MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to The d “hristian Union or 
THt IND*sPENDENT, New York City, or Lockw 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 

E, B. CHANDLER, SAN AnTONIO, TEX. 

We have the following OMAHA loans for sale 


Write us for particulars. 
Valuation, Insur'e. An.ren’l. 
88, oo .6 per ct. 


5 years. 822,000 83,600 83,600 
a ea oe eee ct. 





15,000 4,000 1,800 
10,000" “so per ct. 
5 years, 30,000 6,000 2,250 
McCuague Investment Company, Omaha. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








DIVIDEND. 





IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado, Sure crops make gate loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and a 


e 
uarantee joe cens.. ant | yment of Principal when 
ey Be 


361 HIE COLO spite: “PG et Hiocle, 





KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


oston . 
R. E. ORCUTT. pra” MESHED LS reas Me 
FG. PATTERSON. Western M 


OFFICE or THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERI- ) 
AN SxPyase COMP uy. 
65 BRoabway, New K, May 14th, 1890. 
: = BOARD OF DIRECTORS Or THIs COM- 
yy: as this day declared a dividend of THREE 
DOLLA Ss ($5.00) PER SHARK, ptyable on and after 
the first day of July next. The transfer books will 





closed on the seventh day of June at 12 o'clock M., 
and r —— on the wa fay of July next. 
By order of the Board, J. N, KNAPP, Secretary, 
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Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 

In 1888 its population 
reached... ..............++.+-10,000 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 

finest building stone in the world. 

Capital invested in new manufactur- 

ing industries for the year 1890, 

already reaches $1,000,000. 

; Come and see for yourself, or write 
o 


THe NORTHWESTERN INV Mag = i COMPANY, 
ae Falls, South Dako 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, "Denn. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
We guarantee prompt peyment of interest and 
ciple on all securities we offer to investors. 
five year first mortgage securities 7 and 8 per 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 


J. M. JAMIESON & ae ee 


pal. Barats AND INVESTMENT 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 
Improved inside city reali estate a specialty 
Private residences and business blocks built and 
rented or sold. 
Capita! invested faithfully and with greatest care 
— gape inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


8s REALESTATE 9 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
Geed security, interes title, and prompt 
payment of inte’ est guaranteed, 
First class bank ref renee Addr 


88 
A.A. WILLIAMS, 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad, Colorado. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIOAD, COLORADO. 
The best town in the West to invest in Real Estate. 


Its coal and trov tands are practically inexhaustible. 
send for pamphlet and map. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property t in the 
county responsibie fur payment. Bear 7 r Cent. 
interest 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo 


900 























WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


National Bank of New 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
2 88 take LI a 3 a gt for _aatety. 


THE Wicks & p28 BAILEY “INVEST iT COMPARY, 


hes uver, Uviu. 
Motasenses; Tue} NDEPaMDENT. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Rank. Denver 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thororgh 
experience. Coy of interest. Choice West rn 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 
Hastings, Neb. 
W. P. RICE, 


pret UNION serena trea. 
INVESTMENT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


SPECIAL OFFER A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 
=e} Investment secured by Busi- 
in Kansas City with 














Indorsed by Prominent Business 


men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 
H. P. ST'(MSON, Pres. Amer’ca. National Bank. 
E L. MARTIN, Prt Fe Ser Bank 
HON. T. B. BULLENE, Ex- Ma: 
E. C. SATTLEY, Cashier Eases City Safe Deposit 
and Savings Bank 
Send for circula’s and full particulars. 


THR UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Ne. 41 Wall St., New York. 











ae aati ST SE Saanter 


Transeots » General Banking Business, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


WITH the close of the flannel sales there 
was a great exodus of buyers from this 
city ; but the amount of business since 
reported has not shown any great effect 
of this, a clear proof of how these buyers 
were here almost solely for the one pur- 
pose. This places the results of the sales 
in no more favorable light than before, 
and their depressing influence has been 
visible all week in the woolen depart- 
ment. It has also checked manufactur- 





ers’ operations in the raw wool market, 
which is now in the position of growers 
wanting higher prices under tariff pros- 
pects and buyers holding largely aloof, 
owing to the trade outlook being so un- 
satisfactory. In commission circles there 
has been a light demand for seasonable 
yoods; but as agents have again made 
low prices on certain lines that have not 
been specially favored by the caprices of 
fashion, a fair volume of business has re- 
sulted. Jobbing trade was irregular and 
without particular feature. Reports from 
most parts of the country are growing 
gradually more satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the bad crop accounts industri- 
ously circulated on the Produce Ex- 
changes ; and, as a rule, the outlook for 
the summer and early fall seasons is said 
to be as good as, if not better than, the 
average at this time of the year. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The continued advance in the price of 
raw cotton and light stocks of goods exert 
a powerful influence over staple cottons, 
and the upward tendency of values is un- 
checked. Orders for many makes of 
bleached cottons, etc., are now being de- 
clined by agents except ‘‘ at values” on 
date of delivery. Prints, ginghams, etc., 
have moved yguietly with a firm tone gen- 
erally prevailing. A‘ drive” of printed 
percales by Messrs Tefft, Weller & Co., 
@ 7c. per yard, effected a good clearance. 
Print cloths bave ruled quiet all week, 
closing with sellers at3 7-16c, for 64x64’s 
56x60's. 
changes in prices are announced—Brown 
sheetings: Clifton C.C.C. 36 inch, ad- 
vanced 4 per yard. Bleached cottons: 
New York Mills 4-4 advanced to lic. and 
Androscoggin L.4-4 advanced ic. per yard. 
Bleeched shirtings: Farwell 4-4 bleached 
and half bleached advanced jc. per yd. 
Drills: Clifton S & K advanced 4c. Cor- 
set jeans: Laconia, Androscuggin, Bid- 
deford and Rockport all advanced ic. 
Denims : 


and 3c, for The following 


Palmer 90z. denims advanced 
¢c. and American grainbags 4c. per yard. 
Orders for the following are booked at 
value only: 
Bleached shirtings: Hope 4-4, Fitch- 
ville 4-4, Blackstone 4-4, Lonsdale cam- 
brics and Wamsutta 4-4, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

There is little to add to remarks above 
on the woolen department. Business has 
ruled slow in every branch for current 
needs, with only a slightly better demand 
for forward requirements. Agents still 
quote old prices, and are very reluctant 
to admit the existence of weak spots. It 
is to be hoped that their stedfastness 
will meet its due reward. If it does it 
will much more likely come from re- 
stricted production at the mills than 
from any great expansion of demand. 
The stocks of finished goods outside of 
those in the hands of agents are too 
heavy, according to common report, to 
admit of buyers operating with aciivity 
for some considerable time to come, 





TO OUR READERS. 

By taking advantage of our club rates, as 
given below, new and old subscribers ean 
secure THE INDEPENDENT at a merely nom- 
inal expense of from four to six cents a 
week. Avery large proportion of our old 
subscribers do this and renew for from two 
to five years, and weinvite new subscribers 
to give the club rates their serious consid- 
eration. Subscribers are requested to re- 
mit direct to us instead of doing so through 
postmasters or subscription agents, as very 
often time is saved and perhaps the loss of 
one or two numbers of the paper. 





CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three Wie 5: raked ewetues 233 “ 
Four F.. -\  raegg weenie 2.12 * 
jl a 200 * 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since the cash plan of doing business, 
by which we stop the paper at the ex- 
piration of the tume paid for. If, however, 
it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


os 


THE opportunities in Kansas City, Mo., for the 
most favorable investments in loans upon improved 
city real estate and in the purchase of bank stocks, 
commercial paper and municipal bonds can scarcely 





kept pace with the increased value of real estate. 

he Mercantile Loan and Trust Company, of Kan- 
sas Ciry. Mo., who have an advertisement in this 
week's paper, make a specialty of mortgage loans. 
commercial paper. bank stocks and municipal! bonds, 
besides making vioane for corporations and individu- 
al investors bearing six, seven and eight per cent., 
and they will be glad to correspond with any of our 
readers who desire their services. The A 
is, we can assure our readers, composed of persons 
thoroughly conversant with the business in which 
having very strong financia) con- 
ost exceilent reputations as thor- 
ough-going and Teliable business men. 





BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
BuT ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 


“Tue Burlington’s Number One” daily vestibule 
express leaves Chicago at 100 P.M. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 P.M. the 2 nextday. Quickertime than 
Direct connection with this 


son, Kansas City, easton ag all 
Northwest t and Southwest.—4d 


ee 


IT gives us pleasure to refer those of our readers 
who are interested in the suvject tothe advertisement 
of Mr. F. A. A. Williams, Trinidad, Colorado, who has 
had long experience in makivg real estate loans = 
that section. Money a ae invested there 
from eight to nine per ce and can be easil inten 
ed so that not only the taossess shall be paid but the 
principal as well. 


THE NORTHERN SUMMER RESORTS 
of Wisconsin. Minnesota, lowaand Dakota, not for- 
getting the famous Excelsior Springs of Missouri. 
tive during the present season than 


‘An illustrated Guide Book, descriptive of a hun- 
dred or more of the choicest sputs of creation, on the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
will be sent free upon application to A. V. H. Car- 
PENTER, General Passenger Agt.. Chicago, [11.—Adv. 


DENVER. 


THE Chamberlin Investment Company. some of 

whose members have been known to usfor more 
than twenty years, ask those of our readers who 
desire to make iavestments in Denver, Colora- 
do, to write to them for maps and for full infor- 
mation. The Chamberlin lnvestment Company have 
been very successful in making eat aypeeoy for wd 
customers in real estate, realizing tn so cases 0 
hundrea per cent. profit, and they still. have faith in 
the furtner and centinued rise of real estate. The 
fuct that Denver has grown from five thousand popu- 
yo 1870 to about one hundred and fifty thousand 

in 189), and that all kinas of business have increased 

. as great or greater proportion, Leh ea a suffi- 
cient reasoa for the fact that real esiate investments 
in Denver have paid in the past and will ‘pebaeie do 
so in the future, 


SUPERB NEW CARS ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIMITED 


THE pew Pullman vestibuled observation and li- 


poi nts West, 

















train, are uphoiste’ 
which was originated and is exclusively used by the 
Puliman Gemaane | it i¢ much pleasanter as a sum- 


comfortable in the worla. 
York, foot of prosses and Co it Streets, daily, 
at — A.M., for Cincinnati, Chicagu, andthe West. 
—Ad 





IN THIRTY- THREE STATES. 
THE editor of a or vow Bagiend paper, who 


leasure which is ob- 
by selecting this line "—Adv. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
Tue Burlington Route, C., B. & 
fore mies of road, w pe ease vermin b 4 
speed. sal sate. comfort, eacan te Bisse and 6 eficient 
patrons, a but loose Tone 





.R. R., operates 
Chicago, Rt. ~~ 








[May 29, 1890. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
THE AMERICAN Schee MISSIONARY 
Tu senate bie eting ican 
Home i wat be eid at at Saratoga 
K . of Oakland. 
Rev. of Jand, Cal., wi 


sermo: ening. 
cee aaf altioe met Coan 
kins. Grassie, and Upt n, be oy Hood. 
Ever Montgome’y, Warren, of M ponigan. Curtis, 
Gale, Morley, a, Hawk: Warteneat - 


ay = 











CARPETS 
lol eve 


FINE CARPETS —Axminsters, 
Wiltons and Moquettes, in accord 
with rich and costly decoratior s. 


MODERATE PRICED CAR- 
PETS.—We offer a special grade 
of CARPETS, in which low 
price and good “quality are com- 
bined with great DURABILITY 
and the NEWEST DESIGNS and 
COLORINGS. 


ORIENTAL RUGS.—We offer 
a selection from the largest stock 
in the United States, some grades 
being quite moderate in price. 


REVERSIBLE SMYRNA 
RUGS.—We show a large and 
attractive assortment of these 
moderate priced goods, adapted 
for general furnishing and Sum- 
mer Cottages. 


CHINA MATTING. 
tion from over 150 varieties and 
colorings at moderate prices, rang- 
ing from~$4 a roll uwward. 


LINOLEUM.—tThe Nairn Lino- 
leum made four yards wide, espe- 
_ cially adapted for Summer Cot- 
* tages. 


CRETONNES and special iine of 
moderate priced Upholstery Goods 
for Summer Homes. 


LACE CURTAINS in all grades 
and asa SO 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., N.Y. 


ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 








“Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers, 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, eee Stands, etc. 
ey B Ox we 


COMP 
Bagroven! FURR NH OOD Mesa 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, MN. V 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 

would like the paper sent. 








= tS 6S 
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RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


MISSES’ paves 4 A READY SAILORS, FULLY 
TRIMMED. $1.1 

LAD as ‘UBGHORN AND FRENCH CHIP HATS, 
PUNBUY ee 15, $5.60, $6.50, $7 .0,AN D 0. 

NDCHI By 3 PLAIN AND FA 

Bron ear HAT t's, Aaa he D, NEW SHAPES, ALL 

LADIES N NEAPOLITAN, PANAMA,FINE MILAN, 
FRENCH CuIP, MANILLA FLATS AND DRESS 
Barta. BLACK AND COLORS, tc. EACH; BA 


BuYS’ MILITARY, NAVY AND BICYCLE CAPS, 
+ 9c, AND 7&c. 

paths THAW hn Phe. pore Ph ae 

sattssis FULLY Tr iMMED SCHOOL HATS, 86c., 
MiL Le poysiries. RIBBONS, LACES, 

SILK, VELV NaMENTs, 
LADIiEs’ AND. wis SES’ WR. aE PS. * JACKETS, 

Aras. ouTiEe COATS, SULTS, MUSLIN UNDER- 


EA 
BOYS’ AND MEN’S CLOTHING, LADIES’, ‘MISs- 
ES’ AND YOUTHS’ SHOES AND SLIPPERS 


DRESS GOODS. 
The Celebrated “Fast Black” 


HENRIETTAS, 


SILK FINISH. 


THE ONLY GAST BLACE. GROUND WASH FAB- 





RIC WiTH W ORES, WHICH ARE NOT 
FFECTED BY POLY WASHINGOR PERSPIRA- 
TION. 2c. YD.; 


RRAN 

ALS PLAIN Past BLACK, GUARANTEED, Iéc., 
2ic., 25c., Re. A YD. 

A COMPLETE AS: ig fare A ALL NEW DE- 
SIGNS a) eD RECEIVED AND NOW ON SALE. 

S4-INCH TURKISH MOHAIR BRILGIANTINES, 
LEADING SHADEs, 5c. YD.; ACTUAL VALUE, 
300 PIECES (8-INCH SIDE-BAND DEBEIGE SUI f- 

3, 5 

20 PIECES,” Au THE LATEST SHADES, IN 
onk ECES ZE ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, 4%. YD.; REG- 

3 CASES IS CRINELED SEERSUCKER AT 8igc. YD. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


SPECIAL LOT FINE ENGLISH FANCY 


Flannel Outing Shirts. 


By GOODS ARE FROM ONE oF THE BEST 
AKE COMBINING ALL IMPROVEMENTS, 
POLI. hf y FINISHED AND PERFECT IN FIT,WORTH 


~ at $1.29 Each, 
HOSIERY. 


2 CASES BOYS’ SILVER-GRAY AOMMES 
WEIGHT ANGOLA SHIRTS AND DRAWER 
22 to 28 inch. 28 to 38 inch. 
SIZE, 


Ze. 5c. 
MADE TO SELL FROM 38C. TO 5wC. 


Ridleys’ Magazine. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED AND CONTAINS 
COMPLETE PKICE-LiIsT UF ALL GOODS CON. 
TAINED IN OURS5 DEPARTMENTS. 











Sample Copy, 15c.; Subscription, 
5Oc. a Year. 


ORDERS BY WAIL 


PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 56 
to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N. Y. 


CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO.CANTRELL, HARRISON 8. CRANE, 














THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C, Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway, New York, 








O’NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL 


VALUES 


THIS WEEK. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS IN) 


LADIES’ 


TRIMMED 
HATS. 


500 Toque Bonnets and Round 
Hats, reduced to 


$5.98 Each; 


Former Prices $10.50 to $13.50. 


Ladies’ White Lace Straw and 
Hair Braid Hats. 


48c., 98c. and $1.25 
Each; 


One-Half the Former Prices. 


Ladies’ Black Lace. Straw and 
Hair Braid Hats, 


75¢c. Each; Formerly $1.98. 


Ladies’ Black Lace Straw and 
Hair Braid Hats, 


48c, Each; Formerly $1.25. . 


Ladies’ and Misses’ White Straw 
Sailors, with Silk Bands, 


48c. Each. 


Ladies’ Rough and Ready Sailors, 
trimmed with Ribbon and Birds, 


1.98 Each. 





Large assortment of La- 
dies’ and Misses’ Outing and 
Yachting Caps in Cloth, 
Flannel, Silk and Ooze 
Leather. 


RIBBONS, 


Pure Silk Gros Grain Sash Rib- 
bons, 10 inches wide, in Black, White 
or Cream, 


69c. Per Yard; 


Formerly $1.25. 


Velvet Striped Ribbons, 5 inches 
wide, all the leading shades, 


48c. Per Yard. 


Worth $1.48. 
Loop Edge Velvet Ribbons, 1-2 
inch wide, Satin back, choice shades, 
10c. Per Yard. 


Satin Back Velvet Ribbons, Black 
and Colors, No. 16, 


19c. Per Yard; 


Worth 38c. 





LADIES’ 


WRAPS & SUITS 


1,000 Ladies’ Imported Silk Jersey 
Waists, 


$2.98 and $4.98; 
Actual Valne $6.25 and $11.75. 


2,000 Ladies’ Beaded Capes and 
Jet Wraps, 


$3.98, $5.98 and $7.98; 
Former Prices $6.25 to $13.50. 


275 Ladies’ Handsome Cloth Caper, 


$2.50 and $498; 


Less than Half price. 
900 Ladies’ Fine All-wool Blazers, 
in Plain Colors, also a variety of 
stripes and colors, 


$2.98; worth $4.25, 


Ladies’ Traveling Garments in 
Silk, Mohair, Pongee and light: 
weight Cloths at remarkably low 
prices. 


Ladies’ Cloth Suits in a variety of 
cloths and styles, 


$6.38, $9.38, $12.38 and 
$16.75 ; 


Less than One-half the Former Prices. 
Ladies’ Imported Combination 
Suits, 


$74.95, $29. 75, 39.75 
and $49.00; 


Cost to Import $75.00 to $165.00. 


LADIES" SILK SUITS, 


$8.00, $12.75 and $19.75 


We are showing a large 
assortment of Black and 
Cream Lace Dresses, also 
Gingham, Percale and Sa- 
teen Suits at unusually at- 
tractive prices, 


Ladies’ White Muslin Dresses in | ————— 
All the New Materials. 


Ladies’ Yachting, Mountain and Lawn 
Tennis Suits at Moderate Prices 


Ladies’ Imported Cloth 


Jackets, 
$3.98, $7.98 and $12.75: 


Formerly sold at $2.25, $17.50, $24.95. 











We have reduced our entire stock 
of Ladies’ Wraps to one-half the 
former prices. 


Special Sales. ° 


CARPETS, 





OIL CLOTHS 


Linoleum, 


MATTINGS. 


Owen Jones’s Sons 


ESTABLISHED £0 YEARS. 





CARPETS 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINAR 
BRUSSELS, 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


BEST 5-FRAME, AT ABOUT THE COST OF A 
8-PLY. 


Great Slaughter 


IN ALL-WOOL 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK ,TO 
CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESESTRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
IN RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS (NOT TU BE 
FOOND ELSEWHEKE.) 
ware RED CHECK AND FANCY PATTERNS. 
OM $4 PEK ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
108 Pieces, Warehouse Samples, Finest 
Quality. not regularly Numbered, at Great- 
z "Reduced Prices. 


Upholstery Goods, 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 
IN FURNITURE COV ‘GS ND DRAPERY 


an 
=> 
Foam: 
30 
OZ, 
ve 


100 PIECES SILK 4 PESTRIES AT $1.00; WORTH 
1 PER YAED. 
CHEN}, ‘3 EA TURCC OMAN | CURTAINS 
ATU RROEDE NTEvD 


LY LO 
SU NFAST HOL, LAND WINDOW: SHADES 
SPECIALTY. 

ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


IN SUITS AND ODD PIECFS, OUR OWN CPHOL- 
STEERING, AT POPULAR PRICES 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th&14th Sts..NEW YORK 


DUPLICATE |, 


6, "5,000 FOR 
Cases of 12.00. 
Choice 012.08 

Silverat 


less than 
manufactur- 

“DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS 
BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED. 


er’s cost. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
1 doz. Suaper Fost forks, handsomely cased, $10, worth $15 





‘0 
Bon-Bon Dish And , ws S wt a B 
Salad kork and Spoon, ’ ec ss °° 19 
Repoussé chased Salad Bowl = uh) 
A Tete-A-Tete set (tea, sugar and: cream- 

er), handsomety cased, _ & = BB 
Repoussé c ch. Mirror. - —_ = 35 


“ rush and Com 21, 3 

A selection of goods sent to ony Ps ctvess on seceige 
of reference 

Get your oid silver from the Safe Deposit Com —" 
and bring it to us with your accumulation 4 ol 
elry, now out of style or otherwise useless, an 
change them for new serviceable articles, or sell "it 
outright. 

D. +-— Watches and Gems of all kinds at CLosE 
Casi Pri 


A Lady's 4 uk. Gold Watch. 7 timer, - - $28 
A Gentleman's lik.Gold Watch, * - = @ 
A Gentieman’s Siiver Watch, ” aes - -«-W 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





J, H. JOHNSTON &C0,, 150 Bowery, .T, 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
BOMBAY SOUS FIRES GROVE MS. 





P.O. Box 2 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


The most mee on beg 


“THE Aan ” 


-F 2, Pre rietor. 
fils. Hotel opens ae Ra ph for th accom modation 








Assembly convening’ isth of of May. 


HBR PARK & OAKLAND 


On the Crest of the Alle- 
ghanies, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 2s, 1200, 


These famous mountain resorts, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies and di- 
rectly upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of 
its splendid vestibuled express train ser- 
vice both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 
Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 

cording to location. 

All_ communications ee be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Ma. up to June 10th, after 


that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 








Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

QORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


"EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


- Send 4c. for Itinerary for 
I pines 


Eastern and European 
Cons RBROADS SaaS 
A MAP OF IHE UNITED STATES. 

A large. handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and south of Dakota, mounted and suit- 


able for office or home use and issued by the BUR- 
LINGTON ROUTE, will be furnished responsible 


parties free ona “? U 

STIS, 

Gen’ IlPass, & Ticket neent oy & E- -R., 
bw 
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Jusurance. 


THE POSSIBLE MAGNITUDE OF 
AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES AND THEIR NATU- 
RAL LIMIT OF GROWTH. 





BY JOHN W. GUITEAU, 
STATISTICIAN OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEw YORK. 





To THe EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The publication in the spring of each 
year of the ‘“‘ Annual Reports” of the In- 
surance Departments of the States of New 
York and Massachusetts, giving detailed 
official exhibits of the transactions of 
every life insurance company during the 
year next preceding the date of the re- 
port, affords occasion for many apt and 
instinctive illustrations of the great pub- 
lic benefits conferred by the organization 
and development in this country, upon a 
much grander scale than elsewhere, of 
the financial undertaking of providing 
incomparable protection and profits to 
investors by the insurance of human 
lives. 

The oldest American life company (the 
Mutual Life, of New York), will not be 
fifty years old until February, 1893, while 
the youngest (the Provident Savings, of 
New York) began business in 1875. Yet 


the former is five times as large in assets 


as the oldest company in Great Britain 
(the Equitable, of London), which began 
business in 1762 and is now as strong as 





at any period of its remarkable history of 
one hundred and twenty-eight years. 
Advance copies of the thirty-fifth Annu- 
al Report of the Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, have just been issued 
by the Department. The business of 
twenty-seven companies is reported. 
During the year 1889, their aggregate in- 
come was $164,319,983. Their total ex- 
penditures in paying the policy claims 
due and expenses of management were 
$111 563,091. 
the income and outgo for the year, $52,- 
756,892 was added to the investment ac- 
count which, at December 31st, 1889, 
showed a total of over six hundred and 


The difference between 


seventy-one million dollars of assets, the 
exact figures being $671,275,657. 

In Great Britain the business done by 
its ninety-four companies in the year 
1887, was not published by the London 
Board of Trade until 1889. The record 
gives their combined incomes at only 
£24 827,753 (less than one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars), against the 
one hundred and sixty-four million dol- 
lars received by the twenty-seven Ameri- 
can companies. After paying policy 
claims and expenses the ninety-four Eng- 
lish companies laid away from the year’s 
income less than half the excess accumu- 
lated by the twenty-seven American com- 
panies. Their oldest company, the Equi- 
table of London, had an inccme in 1887, 
of £337,375. Its outgo for policy claims 
and expenses was £262,360. Thus its an- 
nual income, at the end of 125 years, ex- 
ceeded the total requirements of its busi- 
ness by £75,009, or reckoning five dollars 
to the pound, by $375,000. The society 
is a purely mutual company. It never 
had any capital stock and never transacted 
any other than a life insurance business, 
Many of the older English companies 
do a mixed life, fire and marine business. 
And yet at the end of a century and a 
quarter of uninterrupted prosperity, this 
purely mutual life company, without the 
aid of stockholders or their capital, has 
maintained perpetual solvency, and now 
has ap income from its policies in force 
and its accumulated funds exceeding by 


over twenty per cent. its annual disburse- 
ments, besides leaving on hand in good 
assets over $25,000,000 toward the pay- 
ment of about sixty million dollars of 
outstanding insurance in furce. Its in- 
terest and profit income alone pays five- 
sixths of the policy claims, the former 
being £194,794, and the latter $244,397. In 
1887 its new business was only £98,550, 
new premiums £3,158. Total premium 
income £142,369. Having transacted only 
a very small new business annually, this 
oldest life office in the world doing con- 
tinuously a purely life insurance business, 
more than twenty-five years ago attained 
its largest magnitude and marked the 
limit of its growth, without impairing 
its ability to pay every obligation as- 
sumed according to agreement. 

As dry as life insurance statistics, or 
any other, for that matter, are to the or- 
dinary reader, these facts in the history 
of life insurance are of incalculable value 
for demonstrating the soundness of the 
theory of the life insurance stheme and 





the permanency of companies established 
on a scientific basis and administered 
with fidelity and ability. They also teach 
that whether the amount of new business 
done annually is large or small, there 1s a 
natural limit to the growth of any life in- 
surance company organized and con- 
ducted on the level-premium plan, and, 
that once firmly established on sound 
principles, continued solvency is as cer- 
tain as the renewal of generation after 
generation of insured lives. 

What is the natural limit of growth? 
And what will be the ultimate magnitude 
of any individual number of the great 
galaxy of American life insurance com- 
panies? are most interesting mathemati- 
cal topics, and their scientific investiga- 
tion, in the light of the past and present 
condition of the busiress, and the future 
population of this country, demands 
more critical attention from those offi- 
cially connected with the administration 
of this great public beneficence as well as 
from policy-holders and the general pub- 
lic. 

When the business of the largest Amer- 
ican companies is now being doubled 
every five or ten years and the increase 
is counted by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and there seems to be no limit to 
the number of new applicants desiring 
the financial advantages of fair profits, 
large insurance protection and permanent 
security for the premiums invested, and 
when in three companies alone over thirty 
million dollarsa year are being added to 
the reserve accumulations required to 
meet policy claims as they fall due, it 
may reasonably be claimed that the time 
has again come when, as in the early 
days when fundamental facts were dis- 
cussed and right principles settled, the 
ablest publicists, scholars and govern- 
ment officials were interested in the solu- 
tion of this most important of all human- 
itarian and financial problems, Space 
will not- permit an extended discussion 
of the subject here and now, but I 
venture the prediction that within 
fifteen years the total annual _in- 
comes and disbursement of the leading 
American life insurance companies will 
exceed the present amount of their entire 
assets, and that more than one company’s 
distributions of benefits to the public in 
the payments of claims to their insured 
members will exceed one bundred mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, The younger 
and smaller companies ought to do rela- 
tively as much as the largest. Consider- 
ing the possible growth of the United 
States in population and wealth, it is not 
too much to estimate that eight or ten 
bundred millions of dollars will be the 
annual income and disbursement account 
of the money handled by the life insur- 
ance companies of this country for the 
benefit of the widow, the orphan and the 
aged. 

When, in the case of every company, 
the naturally increasing volume of claims 
due by death, maturity and surrender 
comes, as it must sooner or later, to equal 
the annual income from premiums and 
interest, such a company 1s approaching, 
and will soon reach the natural limit of 
its growth, and thenceforward, if it regu- 
larly secures a steady volume of new 
business, may continue permanently to 
transact the largest amount of business 
and givethe greatest benefits to the 
largest number at the minimum cost for 
the insurance and the maximum profit to 
the surviving investors, 

MAY 2TH, 1890, 





ORGANIZED 1850. 


THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


“RECORD FOR 1889. 


' Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Policies issued. 
Increase in Surplus. 
Increase in Business Writ- 

ten. 

Increase in Insurance in 
force. 


OFFICERS : 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Pres. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 
WM. T. STAMDEN, Actuary. 


Finance Committee : 
GEO, G. WILLIAMS, #re=-cvem. ra Ban. 
JULIUS CATLIN, = S900 
JOHN J. TUCKER, ®=™= 
B. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Imp. & Traders’ 
Nat. Bank. 





Examine the manifold advan- 
tages of the “Low Rate Term 
Plan” of this Company, which 
gives the maximum of insurance 
for the minimum of cost. 

The “ Guaranteed Income Pol- 
icy” furnishes the greatest safe- 
guard against the misfortune of 
lapse that could be given toa 
policy-holder, and is the best 
and most equitable investment 
plan ever submitted to the pub- 
lic. 

The “ New Policy Contract” 
of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company adopted April 
15th, has been declared to be 
“one of the simplest, clearest 
and most liberal life insurance 
policies now before the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Home Office, 


261, 262 and 263 Broadway 


New York City. 
Good Agents desiring 
to represent the Com- 
pany are invited to ad- 
dress 
J. 8. GAFFN EY, 
Superintendent of Agen- 





cies, at Home Office. 








(761) 41 
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Susurance. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES. 


HAviInG already “said considerable on 
the subject of what is held to and what 
ought to constitute an accident in the in- 
surance sense, we will let the oldest com- 
pany in this business talk, semi-officially 
at least, upon some phases of the subject, 
by copying some extracts from the Trav- 
eler’s Record, The first is from rather a 
slashing article called “ the same old 
mare’s nest,” wherein the writer waxes 
eloquently indignant over the misrepre- 
senting things which are said about the 
company: 

** Every little while some genius discovers 
(usually by the light of a failure to extort 
money from us for no special service) that 
our Accident Policies do not cover some- 
thing they always have covered, or else 
something they never ought to or shall 
cover. Sometimes it is getting cut up in 
drunken broils, like Phelan; it certainly 
needs no ghost from the grave to reveal 
that, for we have proclaimed from the 
housetops that we don’t want that sort of 
busivess, and that any one who refuses our 
policies on account of it is exactly the man 
we wish to refuse them. Very often it takes 
the shape that because we exclude ‘‘inten- 
tional injuries,’’ we bar out the victims of 
train-wreckers or dynamiters; this is a 
stupid lie, of course. Sometimes it is, that 
forbidding the getting on or off of a moving 
train bars people from going from one car 
to another on the same train; this is a false- 
hood too—the Company never contested a 
case on any such ground, and never will. 
A case was once, to oursurprise and disgust, 
decided in our favor on that ground when 
we had put in a perfect defense on a differ- 
ent one, and we felt worse at gaining it on 
such a suicidal ground than if we had lost 
it; but we have never so construed our own 
policies, nor put in any such pleain defense. 
Usually there is a vague sweeping charge, 
without details. to the effect that under the 
policy contract we might do dreadful things 
if we chose; the fact that our business 
depends wholly on public belief in our 
substantial good faith, and would be ruined 
by a single real fraud that rivals could 
publish, not being worth a thought. 

‘These things neither frighten nor ruffle 
us; we have been threatened with ruin too 
many times because we wonld not widen 
our policies to include the reckless and the 
criminal—and each time as a result seen our 
business increase among the classes we 
want—and have drawn morals from too 
many wrecks of those who thought they 
could make money out of the sort of people 
who hold the existence of jails and police a 
personal grievance. We know that honest 
men (except, of course, a few cranks, whom 
we can get along without), not only like us 
all the better for giving scoundrels no quar- 
ter, but recognize that no premium short of 
that on a life policy could cover the inclu- 
sion of all human carelessness and vice, 
and that a concern which indemnified 
criminals for the results of crime would be 
an insufferable public nuisance and danger. 
ae a The courts have made some ridicu- 
lous and some outrageous decisions; but 
the one which said that a man could not 
violate his policy on a plea of mere conven » 
ience, not of necessity. certainly spoke plain 
common-sense. Most of the legal cases 
brought up to illustrate this heavy hard- 
ship are the usual trash; one of them is that 
of a man who was drunk went on the plat- 
form to vomit, and was blown off the train 
—a fine example on our own side, for his 
policy was doubly void. Not only can we 
not cover the boozy and the foolbardy with- 
out raising our rates till we should lose all 
our business, and not only would it be 
ridiculous, even if we could get it, to charge 
the ninety-nine sober and sensible double 
price for the risk of the one drunk or reck- 
less, but it would vastly increase the inso- 
briety and imprudence of our clientage if 
they could unload all risk on us. Anybody 
who wanted to travel in astate of happy 
intoxication or roost on the car steps would 
certainly buy a ticket first.” 


Here is an incidental mention of the 
fact that ‘‘ intentional injuries” are ex- 
cluded, and one form of the almost inev- 
itable inference from such exclusion is 
pronounced ‘‘a stupid lie of course.” But 
why ‘‘of course’? The wind blows a 
brick from a chimney upon the head of a 
passer-by and fractures his skull, and the 
company pays, for this is an accident; 
a bricklayer purposely drops a brick on 
the head of his unsuspecting enemy, and 
the company refuses to pay, for this is an 
intentional injury. A booby handling a 
gun kills a man, and the company pays 
the widow; a murderer shoots a man 
from an ambush, and the company re- 
fuses, so that the man and the indemnity 
are murdered together. The ground for 
such a distinction we have never been 
able to make out. Is it that the insur- 
ance, if murder is admitted to be an ac- 
cident as respects the victim, will be an 
inducement to murder? This might be 
so, if the murderer were to have the in- 


tention nor the practice. If it is said that 
the would-be murderer will not be re- 
strained by pity for the victim’s family if 
he knows they can collect the insurance 
and so will suffer no loss, we reply that 
murderers do not take considerations for 
bereaved families into account but look 
no further than the indulgence of their 
own ions. If it is said that inten- 
tional injuries add another element of 
risk, this is true, and it brings us back to 
what we have repeatedly said and what is 
indirectly admitted in the above extract, 
that people want to be covered against 
injuries of all sorts which they do not 
infliet upon themselves, and suppose they 
are so covered. Now here is another ex- 
tract from the same number of the Record, 
occurring in the leading article, which is 
a ponacetulntory and, of course, lauda- 
tory review of the Company’s annual re- 
port. We invite attention to the second 
paragraph, and especially to the sentence 
we have putin italics: 


“It is, therefore, with the knowledge that 
we are telling our customers a matter of 
profound interest to them that we set be- 
fore them our resources and gains. We 
have added during 1889 $1.145,867.38 to our 
gross assets, and $324,323 65to our clear sur- 
plus; making a present total of assets, $11,- 
528,649.30, and of surplus, $2,365,534.06. We 
wrote during the year $8,439,650 of new life 
insurance, a gain of $1,028,658 over 1888; 
our life insurance in force increased $3 840,- 
588, making a total of $44,978,949, and in- 
volving an increase of $773,218 in the reserve 
held against the increased insurance. 
our funds at this writing, $9,000,000 are held 
by law as a trust investment to pay our 
policies when due, and not a dollar of it 
can be touched for any other purpose. Of 
course the great mass of this is under Life 
policies; but three-quarters of a million is 
held even against the short contracts of 
Accident policies closed up in a year. 

“In the matter of direct return to the pub- 
lic, we paid Accident policy-holders $1,026,- 
552.52, and Life policy-bolders $553,311.80, a 
total of $1,579,864.32 for the year, making 
total payments since 1864 of $12,063 685.24 to 
the fornrer, and $5,406,955.48 to the latter; a 
grand total of $17,470,640.72. Some 15,000 
persons were paid claims under both depart- 
ments, varying from afew dimes for a work- 
man’s lost day to many thousands of dol- 
lars for the death of a prominent lawyer or 
merchant or capitalist, including points 
from the semi-polar regions to the tropics, 
from the Canadian Northwest and New- 
foundland to Mexico and Florida, from 
New York Bay to the Golden Gate; and 
covering every hap that can extinguish 
life and every violent one that can harm 
the body.”’ 


Here isastatement that the claims paid 
cover every sort of hap which can kill or 
injure. ls this correct, and is it consist- 
ent with admitted exclusion of intention- 
ally inflicted injuries? Once more, we 
admit most fully that any company has a 
right to offer a policy which excepts al- 
most everything—as we once expressed 
it, a policy which covers nothing except 
being knocked down by a white horse 
ridden barebacked by a red-headed girl ; 
but people who buy policies insuring 
against accidents suppose that all acci- 
dents are meant, and they can be made 
to understand the limitations only by the 
most express and earnest information. 
Small type in the body of the contract 
will not inform them—it must be thrust 
constantly in their faces. We would not 
be understood as criticising the Travelers 
particularly for omissions upon this point; 
but does that company, or any other, try 
as assiduously to have the contract un- 
derstood as to sell it, and would it not be 
better all around to make the insurance 
what people suppose it is? 


INSURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
- PURELY MUTUAL. 








The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 
Dae LI $5,659,204 4 
LIABILITIES... 022002220. 3803,311 0 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard) $855,893 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 

















surance money; but this is neither the in- 





NEW YORE: W. ANDERBON, Gen. Ag't. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance Go. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Increase over 1888, . e 


e's $136,401,328 02 


$10,319,174 46 


- 0 « + © ©6$9,657,248 44 
glee = Rae $1,717,184 81 
- «+ « «+ $31,119,019 62 
og aa o $4,903,087 10 
+ + «+ « $15,200,608 38 
ats pital se $473,068 16 


+ e« « » $151,602,483 37 
$48,388,222 05 
. > «  « $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 
ay es tet ce 182,310 
e 23,941 

11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, - 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com; 


3 at interest, ° ‘ 
Interest accrued, Premiums d and in transit, etc. 


+ «+ $69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 
. ryt tt 00 
$3,881,812 29 
$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus abeve stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





ven Ri, gis Aust — 

1884..... $34,681,420. .....$851,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,832,719....... 308,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 

1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888.~... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184... ... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,068 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,984. ..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 


Ourver Harriman, 
Lucius Rosinson, 


Henry W. Smita, 
Samuet D, Bascock, RopertT OLYPHANT, 
Georce S. Cor, Georce F. Baker, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, 
ames C, HOLDEN, UDLEY OLCOTT, 


ALEXANDER H. Rick, 


utien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CruGer, Jx0. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 
Cuarces R, HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
« Hopart Herrick, 
ym. P. Dixon, 
ERMANN C. VON Post,| FreperRIC CROMWELL,| Rosert A. GRANNISss, 
Nicuoras C, Mitier, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


HEODORE MorForD, 
WiLuiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wititram D. Wasnsurn, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Avcustus D, Jumtuiarp 
Cuares E, Mirier, 

| James W, Hustep. 


- - Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors f 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D.. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E, J. MARSH, M.D 





1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCEsSS already achieved by this 
po aeons that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 

ng public, 

D AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invitea to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntandent of Agencies. at Home Office. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
ETABILITIES nn 17 o8eo48 13 
$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate rom. 
nnual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
a policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 

















Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts. 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 105 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Be CE, ob k cnccincienoscvenes 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 
DIRECTORS, 


WM.L. ANDREWS, WM.G. LOW, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISs, ALEXANDER E. ORK 
CHARLES H. BOOTH ALFRED RAY, 

HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, . RIKER, 

JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER, WiLLIAM H. SWAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. H. HURL THEO. F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. VERMILYREF, 

H. H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta 
card, the name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 





“MoRAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 
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The 30th” THE UNION CENTRAL FORTY-FIFTH ANN UAL REPORT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Annual Statement Nomenernst 
of the G @ 2 makes mpeclaty of Esdowment OF THE 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Outstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


Ll ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has mo conditions on 


the back. 


The Society also issuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


-Henry B. Hyde, President, 





ij. W. Alexander, Vice-Prost 


estate 
case of Proion, 
hese ee never fail to mature w 


**This Com: is in rapid i of business, 
Company ¥y exce ra acrease 0 

low death — ine Boticies. jnseress — < one Greeats or 

dividens yo ~ ts wanted where not 


Life. 
thia the 


Dr. JOHN DAYEA, President, 
E. P, MARSHALL, Sec’y 


Col. J. W. WOODS, Manager Eastern Departm 
388 Drexel Buila » Phila.. Pa. - ent, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 


40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Seventy-fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan. 1st, 1890. 


Cash Capital..........6. +. sess. 1,000,080 oe 
Reserve for En! Baa + +4 + +4 





he eve or all o.her Lia- 
NGOs 928 coveed ccccsdadsbabected 4° 12 
Net Surplae...........ccsevcceceee 474 
Total Assets.................. sa abeEae as 47 





I. REMSEN LANE, Pres’t. 
CHARLES L, ROE, Vice. Pres't and 1 Sec’ 
HARLES A. SHA 
THOMAS JANES, Ge General Agent, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 5ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1889... .......cccesesscsccccccsesese 


$4,116,629 40 


Total Marine Premiums.,..............- 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to ist December, 1889...........+...- 


Losses paid during the same 


$4,144,943 13 


82,553,006 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 10 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Catimated at......cccccccccccerccseccccorecs 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank,.......0002 cescsessceee secssees 271,8.1 00 


AMOUDE, ......00eee ++ seeeees $12,107,576 21 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nit 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the +ixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVE N. DENTON SMiTH 
JOSEPH H. EOHAPMAN EDW,. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MAC 

WM. STURGIS, WRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W.COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM H. WE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IKA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
OHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLiss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 

A. HA WILLIAM G. BOULTON 

JOHN D. HE TT. SSELL H. HOADLEY 

HARLES P. BU RDE rT. JOsEPH AGOSTINI, 


E 
CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN Os BL Ht President, 


President, 
ORS a e 


2d Vice-President 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 








New York Life 


INSURANCE GoO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................$89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PRIN 4c poccecctence Wdccduccendcnbbedleschaysn<di-toncetosbeowetesee, coed $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 109 sudo sgatecedwesbascoubeadscbocound 1,435,734 86—$24,585,981 10 

Pe PI QD, ocncen- scccccndcsesesesss* cvcccecedesoieesesss abecsses 5.028.950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889. ..............ccceceeereeeeces seeee 451,605 2— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$1138,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


OEP GERMANS OD GREG s.005. oe veccccccccscccocs coe cossesses 046 060-c0csesessecees $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,024 16 

DORR PS PD esnesicoces: bc covcccdcccccceccccccccssceseeses $12,121,121 66 
DO OE Fs ac ccte cen cb es nvcceccnccgescccdcccsscscesccasads -sebenesecdetse 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

CS es I CODE, GOB cc deine: code cccvecnescodedecdenséscccdésecesce 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 8f0,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash om Goposit. om hand. and fm trams... ....ccccsccccccce coe cce coves coccece.coccce $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 860,438,441 91).... 56,412,185 41 
PD Ecscchctenss Scand dhbed Ue adore. ghsceve+c.c0s-deacbés sabbes eagendueetoder 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,0L0 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

GERI coca. ccee  cnn0s cncrsctccrcccce ccecccncscsccdeoe encesesccsceseesoasse cenecéecce 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,871,553)......... 3, 7u9.000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDES CO OVEF $2A0DUWD)....... cecccccccccsecees cecccecs os -seeseee-seccseeseeers 367.394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiuins on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Fes BB. WD .cocoscoccsccscosceneccccccsccescvesccs encccceceess 60 cneccete csecescoces 1,685,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
DUBE DRIEST ccccn o cvcccsvcsccccccccceccccscccoscccebccccccccccs coccecoscsoscooscocesce 90,299 54 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 2. 2... ccc. cee cececeee ceeecesecvecs 
Market value of securities over cost value on n Company's books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual —y >  apere fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


44; 344 64-$101.027,:22 46 


$4,026,278 50 


105,053,600 96 
Squrepetates as follows: 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890 ..... 








Approved losses 1n COUFSO Of PAYMENL........0.sceeeeesecedececeecseeee Gb coéseveedoesé $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC.... ........ecccecesccccecccececcceececcsrsceeesosess 375.388 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............s.ssseseee 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............00. ccceccesceeees seve 29,92 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
ED. ‘cnn ccasanedes -0c08nseed 00csees 000 ceerbees covneccce-cnecceveccccescesoces 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist, 1889, over and avove a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
policies of that ciass............. $6,423 777 18 
Addition tc the Fund during 1589 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT. $8,724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
WNT cccccccretdoccesdcedostpevsentcebusseneseowncsceges: (© sedwsoceeunese 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189V...........cceccecs socceccecereceseuseeeeseres 7.705.053 11 
Reserved for premiums pald tM AAVANCE............c ee ceeececccecccccceecceceseeneseesecs 40,046 23 
$97,535,777 6S 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ........... duilbiinds tian. ode $7,517,823 28 





$105,053,600 96 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... ........ Se eats $15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1BBT.... eee eereeeee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,593 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887..........0ceee 28,522 
1BBB.... eee e eens 0,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 = 1888,..... 2. .. ..33,5 
UBBD.....eeeee ceeee 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,053,600 1859........ 0 2.0 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088. 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BOCKLEY, 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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Od and Young. 


‘THE PASSING OF AN EASTERN 
SAINT. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 
Down in the Bedouin’s country, 
Under the palm of the date, 


Hard by the well of the Prophet, 
Patient I linger and wait. 





Silent I sit in the desert, 
Scattering dust on my head, 

The vulture slow wheeling above me, 
The jackal on watch for the dead. 


Parched by the breath of the simoon, 
Haggard, unshaven and black, 

Dried like the bones of the pilgrims, 
1 wait on the caravan’s track, 


Over the waterless country, 
Scorched to a murderous glare, 

Orange and blue in the hollows, 
Wavers a column of air. 


Banded with hues of the furnace, 
Burns the lone region of death, 

Flames like the play of the lightning 
Belched by a dragon’s hot breath. 


Here I will wait for the summons— 
Allah! the hour is at hand— 
Still as an image of marble 
Buried long years in the sand. 


I am but chaff in his fingers, 

Strewn by the breath of his mouth, 
Fine as the dust that he scatters 

Far on the breeze of the South. 


I am the spark in the ashes, 
Hid till be kindles the coal, 

Blows with the breath of the morning 
Life on the gray of the soul. 


Here at the well of the Prophet, 
Dragged to the shade of the palm, 

Fanned by the death angel’s pinion, 
I sing unto Allah my psalm. 


Fair is the night in the desert, 
When he calls the spirit of man, 
And stars blossom slow in the azure, 
Like texts in the blest Alcoran. 


They are burning and shining above me, 
His presence bends over the plain ; 

He clasps me and folds me forever, 
And passing is infinite gain. 


The jackal shall creep to his banquet, 
And feast at the table of death ; 

But the spark in the ashes is Allah’s— 
He kindles the coal with his breath. 

New York Ciry. 





IN THE ORE. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





GEOFFREY HAYNES was a slow, awk- 
ward boy when I first knew him. I sus- 
pect that he was slow and awkward even 
as a baby, and when he was hungry only 
oozed out a few tears silently, and hence 
starved unnecessarily many a time. 

But his brother, James Haynes, never 
went hungry. Be sure that his shrieks 
and kicks came pat to the occasion from 
the day of his birth, He was always a 
trig, sharp-eyed little fellow, nimble and 
ready in both body and brain; he was 
usually at the head of the class, while big 
Geoffrey, with his heavy, anxious face, 
kept near the foot. 

The lesson, let us say, concerned Rome 
in the first century. Geoffrey was back 
in its streets, shouting for Augustus, hat- 
ing Nero with every drop of his blood; 
but when a question came about a date 
he stammered like an idiot, while Jem 
struck in, fluent and self-possessed, with 
the half-page which he had crammed on 
the school-steps tive minutes ago. 

The teacher, a sharp little machine such 
as are cast by thousands in the public 
schools, read bewildered Geoffrey’s com- 
positions, which wandered on for a dozen 
pages. She knew that he had got none of 
these queer, childish ideas from her nor 
from his text-books; she did not know 
what he meant, but she did know that 
both grammar and spelling were atro- 
cious, and marked him below the other 
boys accordingly. Sometimes Jem seized 
on one of these rejected essays. 

‘*Here’s an idea that’s not bad,” he 
would say, patronizingly. ‘‘Do you 
mind if I use it, Geoff?” 

He would proceed to hammer it out 
very thin, to translate it into school ver- 
nacular, and to decorate it with gaudy, 





fine writing, at which Geoffrey shouted 
with amusement. . : 

‘No matter; it will go now,” Jem 
would say. 12 

And it did ‘*go.” 

These essays were highly applauded, 
and gained Jem the reputation among the 
boys of being a most eloquent writer. 

On the play-ground or at home, Jem 
played the same réleas at school. His 
capacity for love or friendship might be 
small, but he knew how to work it to 
keep it always en evidence. He was ready 
with caresses, compliments and kind 
words. His father continually called at- 
tention to the alert, courteous boy of 
whom he was fond and proud. Geoffrey’s 
‘* wool-gathering ” and inefficiency he 
passed by in silence, because of the lad’s 
natural stupidity. Yet Geoff's feeling for 
his father and the few people whom he 
loved were growths in his soul which even 
death would not kill; whereas if fate one 
day had swept Jem away from his home 
forever he would have lighted upon his 
feet, alert, polite and affectionate; ready 
to find new loves and friendships in any 
quarter of the globe. 

The mother of the boy was perhaps 
the only human being who understood 
him, When the family gathered by the fire 
evenings Geoffrey always crouched close 
at her side, and as long as the big, clumsy 
fellow’s hand was on hers, they were both 
content. 

James went into the ministry. His re- 
ligious belief was as useful in his expert 
handling as his scholarship er his affec- 
tions. He was a popular pulpit orator, an 
agreeable pastor and ashrewd organizer 
of church. 

Geoffrey, James told me, had studied 
law, but after afew years’ practice had 
givenitup. ‘‘ He was too weighty for 
our little country courts,” James said. 
‘* He would go back to William the Con- 
querer’s day for the law about a stolen 
pig. He brought battering-rams to bear 
on grasshoppers. Juries did not under- 
stand him; he bored them. His clients 
fell off, and at last he was forced to go to 
farming. He wrote acoupleof books, a 
novel and volume of essays. But they 
would not sell; they fell dead.” 

Yet a few people of Geoffrey’s own 
kind, reading these books, felt their hearts 
wrenched by a strange power ; the tears 
started from their eyes at some touch of 
wonderful pathos. They knew that it 
was the hand of a great leader which was 
groping for theirs in the darkness of life. 
A few critics, too, prophesied that the 
world would some time welcome this un- 
known genius who had manifested ‘him- 
self in these crude efforts. 

But—the books did not sell. 
published nothing more. 

James knew another chapter of his 
brother’s history, which he told to any 
stranger who asked for him with his usual 
airy epigrammatic sharpness. 

** Geoff once fell in love with his usual 
blundering awkwardness. I remember 
the day he first met the girl: He declared 
that she was like a symphony of Beetho- 
ven, Perhaps she was. J don’t want 
Beethoven for my breakfast, dinner and 
supper. She was too fine a strain for my 
taste. Geoff never managed to make her 
understand him, somehow; so after a 
year or two she married another man. I 
always fancied, tho, that she loved Geof- 
frey. Poor Geoff! It was once and for- 
ever with him.” 

‘* She was not the woman whom he did 
marry, then ?” 

**Oh dear, no! She was quite a differ- 
ent person. Pretty little girl, and wide 
awake from head to toe. You see, Geoff 
was a rich man for that section and Ally 
was poor—a governess. Her friends hint- 
ed that she had mistaken his kindness for 
love and was deeply attached to him. 
Some of them carried this story to Geoff 
and declared that her health was giving 
way. He knew that he had never been 
more than barely civil to the girl. But 
they talked of her pale face, her melan- 
choly—consumption in her family. On 
well! You know Geoff? Good stupid 
Geoff! He married her. And from the 
wedding day, Alethia—that is her name, 
took the reins in hand. She rules the 
house, the farm and him,” 


Geoffrey 


‘‘ Has he any children ?” 

** No; and that is a pity, too; for Geoff 
is one of those men who would sink his 
own life in that of his child and live in it 
again. Short sighted policy, I think.” 
About this time a growing discontent 
with the rule of Eastern Virginia began 
to be felt in the western counties of that 
State, The brothers (whom I have here 
called Haynes) lived in the Valley. Geof- 
frey was one of the first men in the State 
to waken to theemergency. He freed his 
own slaves quietly, disregarding his wife’s 
anger, bought land for them in Ohio and 
settled them upon it. He then set to work 
to convince his neighbors that the pros- 
perity of Western Virginia depended 
upon free labor and free education. He 
wrote pamphlets, he visited every west- 
ern county, he lectured, he persuaded, 
he argued. No man, probably, did so 
much as he to bring this section into ac- 
cord with the free States with which its 
interests lay, 

His wife was unceasing in her efforts 

to balk him. 
* “You are mad!” she said to him one 
day when some friends were dining with 
them. ‘‘ You: have succeeded in estab- 
lishing public schools, and what will be 
the result? We shall be ruled by the 
poor whites! As for yourself, you will 
be outlawed by the society of thecounty. 
You have disgraced me.” 

Geoffrey, clumsy and slow of speech as 
always, flushed painfully. ‘I never 
meaut to hurt you,” he said; ‘‘ but this 
thing seems right to me. I must do it.” 

James, who was present, laughed. 
‘‘Another good pzurblind old Luther! 
‘*Hier steh ich! Ich kann nicht anders.’ 
Well, my dear boy, I have not a word to 
say, except that you are making a fatal 
mistake. These abstract ideas of freedom 
and’ universal education are dreams. 
Virginia, as she is, is a glorious reality, 
and I owe my aliegiance to her!” 

James's little speech was vehemently 
applauded, while Geoffrey was regarded 
by his neighbors each day after that with 
darker suspicions. 

The outbreak of the War suddenly 
brought this long smoldering heat into 
flame. Men converted by Geoffrey’s 
quiet arguments took up arms to keep 
the western part of Virginia in the Union, 
His words and ideas were repeated in 
caucuses, at the head of regiments, in 
councils for the formation of a new and 
free State; but nobody took time to give 
credit for them to Geoffrey. 

His brother James was at tirst a violent 
Secessionist; but after Fremont was actu- 
ally placed in command of the Mountain 
Department (which included the county 
in which he lived) and James felt that 
the day was lost, he suddenly became a 
devout adherent of the Union. He was 
one of the members of the Convention to 
organize the new government. His 
speeches were able and shrewd; he took 
a zealous part in choosing a name for the 
State, and, I think, has often held a seat 
in her Legislature. 

In the histories written of West Vir- 
ginia, James (under his real name) is 
handed down to posterity as one of her 
heroic deliverers from ignorance and 
slavery. 

Alethia was one of the most conspicu- 
ous women in the new capital. She wore 
her much-beaded, beplumed costumes 
with a semi-regal air, and talked of ‘‘ our 
new State” as if it were a loaf of bread 
which she had just made with her own 
hands, 

Some one expressed their surprise to her 
that Geoffrey, the first instigator of the 
movement, had no part in the official work 
of the Govermment. Her handsome fea- 
tures betrayed a polite amazement. 

‘*Ah! You think Mr. Haynes assisted 
inthis great work? Onthecontrary! He 
has not attended a caucus nor has he 
made a single speech. There will be a 
mass meeting to celebrate our victory to- 
morrow, to which he was invited; but 
he is too busy looking after his crops.” 
There was a curl of scorn on her lips as 
she turned away. 

‘A very superior woman,” said James, 
who stood near. ‘Geoffrey is a heavy 
weight for her to drag through life. That 





fellow has no more ambition than a log. 


He had a chance in this upheaval to make 
himself a place and fame; but he stays 
on the plantation to look after his 
Negroes.” 

“There is great suffering among them, 
I hear?” remarked a by-stander. 

** Yes,” said James, carelessly. ‘‘ Two 
thousand refugees are quartered near 
him; they are in a starving condition, 
and typhoid has broken out in the camp.” 
Nobody was surprised to hear that Geof- 
frey had taken command of this camp of 
idle, hungry, sick and dying Negroes. His 
quiet, sluggish manne;z, his kindness and 
good-humored love of fun always gave 
him power over their race, For a month 
he fed, controlled, nursed and doctored 
them, making flying visits occasionally to 
his home, where his old mother was 
There was still the same absolute sympa- 
thy between them. ‘‘ Geoff does not need 
to speak,” his mother said. “I always 
know what he is thinking.” 

Now there lived near the camp an old 
man who before the War had been known 
to bea trader who raised slaves for the 
Georgian market. In consequence he had 
been put under the ban by the white 
planters and was abhorred by the Negroes. 
In the camp now were several of his quon- 
dam slaves, a rough gang to whom he hdd 
been brutally cruel. They plotted to go 
to the old man’s house, to rob, and if nec- 
essary murder bim. 

A warning of their plans was brought 
to Geoffrey at midnight. Without wait- 
ing a moment to summon aid, he rode to 
the man’s house in time to meet the fore- 
most of the gang making his entrance 
There was a brief skirmish, the ruffians 
were put to flight, and the old man’s life 
was saved; but Geoffrey Hayne received 
a wound which in a few hours proved 
mortal. 

His wife and brother arrived after he 
died. Alethia was loud in her lamenta- 
tions. James was really moved, for he 
loved his brother, according, that is, to 
his capacity forlove. He looked upon the 
large figure lying in the coffin, and the 
features which had grown emphatic and 
noble in death, and the moisture gathered 
in his eyes. 

** A queer, dear fellow,” he said, as he 
turned away. ‘‘ It was just like him, thar, 
being an abolitionist, he should die in de- 
fending a slave-breeder from his slaves. 
Geoffrey had acertain strength, but he al- 
ways missed his aim. Here is his life 
ended and who knows what he has done?” 

His old mother sat by the coffin, hold- 
ing her dead boy’s hand. She looked up 
at James. ‘‘ God knows; and his life is 
not ended,” she said simply. ‘ It is just 
begun—just begun”—and she stooped and 
kissed the dumb lips with a smile. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


OPEN SESAME. 
BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 





WE strive to shield our lives, as years ad 
vance, 
From too close touch of others more and 
more 
Behind the guarded portals that of yore 
Our childhood left wide open; covert glance 
From secret loopholes when a knock doth 
chance, 
Not knowingif, should we unbar the door, 
’Tis rain or sun should fall across the floor, 
Afraid lest pain come in love’s countenance. 


This strangest lesson life must learn of all 

Brings fullest compensation. O dear love, 

The bar is down, the door stands open 
wide ; 

I bid thee enter. See! the heart inside 
Beats as its childhood holds no record of 
To hear thy footstep on the threshold fall. 

WILLIAMSBURG, Va. 


A LETTER AND ITS STORY. 
BY E. H. HAGER, 


I, 

Do I imagine it, or is there a faint smell 
of powder about it even now ? the letter 
whose story Iam going to try and tell 
you. "Twas written twenty-five years ago 
to-day in war time. 

Ah, me! how much that phrase means 
to some of us; how it carries us back to 
the days when every interest centered 
ahout that one thing, ‘‘ The War!” tothe 
days when patriotic sons went forth to 











battle for the Nation’s honor, and patriotic 
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daughters worked and prayed at home. 
To the days when the war-fever throbbed 
in the veins of the veriest babies; when 
every ragged urchin played at being sol- 
dier and kept the village street alive with 
sound of fife and drum; and many a little 
maiden spent all her recess time busily 
drawing out thesoft white threads until a 
hugh pile of snowy lint lay ready to be 
sent to dress the wounds of some poor 
soldier. To the children of today the 
War is only a matter of history, but to 
those of yesterday it was a vital fact en- 
tering into and coloring all their young 
lives. But, let me tell my story. 

Little Jeanie McDonald had begged so 
hard to be allowed to go to the meeting 
to be held in the Court House that Wed- 
nesday morning twenty-five years ago, 
that Mrs. McDonald finally took the child 
with her. It was a meeting of ladies, 
called to consider ways and means of col- 
lecting more money and clothing to send 
on to the needy army. The appeal had 
been an urgent one, and the letter read, 
specified particularly the pressing need for 
shoes and stockings. After the reading 
was over, Jeanie, who had listened with 
wide open brown eyes and an expression 
of intense interest upon her winsome baby 
face, touched her mother’s sleeve and 
whispered, audibly enough to raise a 
smile: ** Haven’t I enough money, Moth- 
er dear, in my little bank, to buy a pair of 
stockings for a poor soldier?” And on 
the way home that very day Jeanie and 
her mother stopped at one of the large 
stores, and the little one chose a pair of 
stout gray stockings, and paid for them 
with the contents of her savings bank. 

The next morning Jeanie thought and 
talked a great deal about the soldiers, or 
rather about her soldier, as she called the 
unknown one te whom she was sending 
the stockings. Suddenly an idea came 
into the child’s head, which she at onve 
acted upon. *‘ Mother is writing to Father 
and I will write to my soldier and then 
he’ll know who sends his stockings;” and 
the small mite with great labor and care 
printed the following letter: 

The printing is beyond imitation, but 
the spelling is Jeanie’s own. 

“My dere solger: I am sosorry for your 
pore scratched up feet, they must hurt 
orfully going over stones I hope these stock- 
ings will fit, rinkles in the heals is so very 
onpleasant. I think it is perlite to tell you 
that I am seven years old most, and my 
name is Jeanie tho my father always calls 
me “ precious little daughter,” and mother 
calls me “baby.” My father is in the great 
war too, ’praps you may meat him—his 
name is Captain McDonald, and he is very 
tall and strong. Fights is.orful. 1 saw one 
in the ally last Monday, one fighter got a 
black and blue eye, and the other ran off. 
I don’t know which beat,nurse couldn’t wait 
andask. Every night and every morning 
mother and I say our prayers together and 
ask God to bless and keep dear father and 
all brave solgers and bring them safe home 
soon. Oh, dere, you must please scuse that 
fereful blot. The man said the stockings 
was good quality, but I didn’t know your 
number. Doyou enjoy battling? I will be 
glad to hear from you soon this is the 
longest letter I ever wrote, my fingers is 
stiff. With my love and a kiss, 

**Your little friend, 

“‘JEANIE MCDONALD,” 

Carefully the tired child folded up the 
letter into a compact little wad, and with 
her chubby hand crammed it into the toe 
of the stocking, her mother being so much 
absorbed in her own letter that she scarce- 
ly saw, and did not at all heed, what the 
child was doing. ‘‘ Very well,” she an- 
swered, absently, when Jeanie told her 
she had written a letter to her soldier, and 
thought no more about it. The next day 
a high box was packed and sent to the 
front, and Jeanie’s gray stockings went 

in it. 
IL. 

Abe Peters did not believe in war, not 
one bit; and he told his neighbors more 
than once that he never would enlist, he 
didn’t think being a soldier was such a 
fine thing, after all. 

He went further, and one day when 
they questioned him too closely, and said 
he wasn’t sure but that it was a sin for 
men to be shooting and killing each other 
by the bundreds. He didn’t judge others, 
but that was the way it leoked to him— 


particularly when he thought of the wid- 
ders and orphans it made all over the 
country. It did seem as if nien that had 
wives and children ought to take care of 
them and let other folks’ Niggers alone, 
not that he had anything against theslaves 
being made free, but there was a right 
and wrong way of doing most every- 
thing, and this seemed to him the 
wrong way. And so Abe stayed at home 
on the farm with his aunt and uncle, 
and hoed potatoes and planted corn in a 
very unheroic manner, laughed at by 
some, sneered at by others, and respected 
by. a few who believed in his honesty 
even if they did not share his sentiments. 
But in those troublous times a white man 
was not altogether free, and one day the 
fatal lot fell on Abe Peters, and he was 
drafted, as it was culled, into the army. 
‘*Swear its against your religion, Abe,” 
advised one. ‘‘ Hire a substitute, Abe,” 
suggested another. But to the surprise of 
those who misunderstood him, Abe an- 
nounced that he would march with the 
company the following week, and, with a 
grieved look in his blue eyes, added, ‘‘T 
ain’t mean enough to pay.a man to be 
killed for me;” and so, bidding his friends 
good-by, he went with Company A to the 
front. 

It was one warm evening two months 
later, and Abe was to be seen lying on the 
ground just outside of his tent. Great, 
big, stalwart fellow as he was, he showed 
in face and frame the effects of prolonged 
marches, unbroken fasts, and the stress 
and strain of battle. The lines on his face 
were deeper and the wrinkles on his brow 
heavier, and none of the glory and pride 
of the soldier sparkled in his eyes. 

He was doing his duty, but he was not 
finding pleasure therein. On this partic- 
ular evening he was very tired, and every 
motion showed it. Wearily he drew forth 
from his pocket his knife, and proceeded to 
cut a slice of tobacco from a square chunk 
he held in his hand. Hedidchew. Iam 
sorry to have to tell it; but then it was 
such a comfort to him, especially now, as 
he sat there thinking of the battle to be 
fought on the morrow. ‘‘A decisive one” 
they said it would be, and that meant 
that to-morrow evening yonder waving 
wheat-field would be a tangled mat where- 
on countless silent forms would lie with 
upturned faces ; that meant that yonder 
hospital, whose gabled roof could be dim- 
ly seen in the evening light, would be 
crowded with wounded and dying men. 
God help them! That meant— But Abe 
shut out the vision of the desolated homes 
and broken hearts, and rising hastily, 
went into his tent and brought out a pair 
of dark gray stockings and new stout 
boots. 

**Just in time,” he muttered ; ‘‘ mine 
are about done for.” And seating him- 
self again, he proceeded leisurely to ex- 
change the old for the new. ‘“ Hello! 
why, there’s somewhat in this stocking,” 
he exclaimed aloud in his surprise. ‘‘ A 
letter, by Jingo!” and Abe carefully un- 
folded and laid out upon his knee Jeanie’s 
little letter. As he read it slowly, spell- 
ing out the words, his big frame shook 
with suppressed laughter ; but before he 
finished it he brushed his sleeve across 


his eyes. 
“‘If that ain’t the cutest”— ‘‘ Fights 
is orful”— ‘*Why,” he suddenly ex- 


claimed, ‘it must be Captain McDonald’s 
little girl. That’s the name, of course; 
and I’ve seen her more than once out 
driving with her ma in the phaeton, with 
her pretty yellow curls flying all around 
her face; but what posessed her, I won- 
der?” and again Abe chuckled as his eyes 
fell on the words ‘“‘ Do you like battling?” 
‘*Not much, little one—not much, if I 
knows myself,” and Abe shook his head 
in a positive manner peculiar to himself; 
‘but I'd mortally hate it if I had left 
behind such a cute young un. The Cap- 
tain must think a heap of Niggers and the 
nation to do as he’s done; but I ain’t sure 
it’s right,” and again poor Abe fell to 
musing onthe old problem. Poor fellow! 
it is far too big for your mental grasp. 
You have only your intuitions to guide 
you; your logic is faulty, and your code 
of ethics quite too primitive for the nine- 
teenth century. Better give it up, Abe; 





know the eternal right and wrong of 

many a puzzling question. At last the 

tired man flung himself down on his hard 

bed and fell asleep, echoing in his heart 

Jeanie’s evening’s prayer: ** God bless and 

keep the Captain and all brave soldiers.” 
III. 

I will not attempt to describe to you 
the battle of the next day. Pen and 
brush have more than once proved them- 
selves unequal to this gigantic task, and 
perhaps ’tis just as well. The evening of 
the day found the Stars and Stripes victo- 
tious, and the flag of the country proudly 
waving over afield on which twelve hun- 
dred of her brave men lay sleeping. A 
group of men stood in front of one of the 
tents talking in subdued tones of the 
events of the day. 

**T tell you, Jim, Captain McDonald 
made a mighty narrow escape,” one man 
was saying. 

‘* Yes, the other fellow was what 1 
would call a hero,” replied his comrade, a 
young, boyish-leoking fellow. ‘ Do you 
know his name?” 

It was the little drummer-boy who an- 
swered eagerly: ‘‘ Yes, I do; and he is 
dying in that tent with the flag on it; the 
bullet struck him right here;”’ and he 
touched his brow significantly. 

‘*But his name, my boy,” queried the 
first speaker, impatiently. 

**Oh, his name’s Abe Peters, and he 
comes from the same town that the Cap- 
tain does.” 

Abe went into battle with Jeanie’s letter 
in his vest pocket, and somehow it made 
him think of the Captain pretty often 
through the day, and kind of keep an eye 
on him, 

Back and forth, from one end of the 
field to the other, he kept dashing on his 
spirited gray horse, Fate—or better still, 
Providence, was it not, that at noon when 
there was a lull in the fighting—brought 
the Captain again into Abe’s mind, and 
caused him to look around to see what he 
was doing. Why, there was the gray 
horse not half adozen yards from where 
Abe was standing—the reins hung loosely 
on his neck, and the Captain with his field 
glass raised was looking anxiously toward 
a hillto the north which the enemy had 
been trying hard to take and hold. Be- 
hind a low rock crouched a sharp-shooter 
his deadly weapon already raised to a lev- 
el with his eye—his aim the Captain’s 
heart. Abe saw it allina flash; with a 
running leap he reached the Captain’s side, 
seized the loose bridle and flung the 
startled horse back upon his haunches, 
and the bullet aimed at the Captain’s 
heart entered the private’s head. 

The light burned dimly in the tent 
where Abe Peters lay dying. Captain 
McDonald sat by the low cot waiting for 
the returu of consciousness which the sur- 
geon told him would precede death. The 
calm look upon the face of the wounded 
man told that he was not suffering now. 
Life was ebbing away gently. Hark! the 
Captain’s quick ear detected a slight 
sound. He leaned over the couch. Abe’s 
eyes opened slowly and he tried to speak, 
but could not. A few drops of brandy 
revived him; bending still lower, the Cap- 
tain said in hushed tones: *‘ Abe, my man, 

lean’t thank you for what you did for 
me; it was heroic, sublime! poor fellow, 
I'd give anything in the world if I could 
help you now.” The dying soldier smiled: 
‘* Captain,” every word was spoken with 
difficulty and followed by a pause— 
‘Captain, it’s here—in—my—pocket—the 
letter; tell her I answered it the best way 
Icould.” After that his mind wandered 
they thought; at intervals they could 
catch an occasional word.” 

** God—bless— — — — all—brave—sol- 
diers.” 

Carefully, tenderly, the Captain drew 
the letter forth from the dead soldier’s 
pocket. From mother or sweetheart, per- 
haps, to whom it would be his duty to 
write of Abe’s heroism and noble death, 


Need I tell you of his intense surprise nor 
how he started at the familiar childish 
writing while the tears gathered in his 
eyes as he read the queer, quaint letter 
written by his idolized little daughter, and 
realized that it was for her sake Abe had 
saved his life, that that was his answer to 
the precious letter. 





perhaps by to-morrow night you may 





BILLY WREN’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY MARGARET MILLER. 


It was house-hunting times, and Billy 
Wren was in search of a tenement. Billy 
Wren was a gay young bachelor, and it 
was a little surprising to his neighbors 
that he thought of settling down, he 
was so fond ofa roving life. Then he 
was so particular about his house. Big 
enough for a family he said it must be, 
and not a bittoo big. When he inspected 
the hole in the apple tree Mr. Bluebird 
asked him why he didn’t ask Mrs. Wren 
what she thought about it. 

‘*There isn’t any Mrs. Wren,” said 
Billy, pertly, putting his head on one 
side. ‘There isn’t going to be any Mrs. 
Wren till I know where I'm going to 
keep her.” 

Now under the eaves of Farmer Miflin’s 
corn house was the perfection of a cot- 
tage. It belonged to the Miflin chil- 
dren, and they rented it for a song a 
day. Mr. Billy spent a day in ex- 
amining it, tried a few sticks in it 
to see how it would look when furnished, 
and finally concluded to accept, at the 
owners’ terms. Hesaid that he had rarely 
seen a house that he liked so well, for the 
door was just exactly large enough for him 
to go through, and that was the great 
trouble with tenements in these days, the 
doors wereso largethat you nevercould tell 
who would be coming in. Early the next 
morning he put in some furniture—pine 
twigs and dried grass—and after having 
spent some time in arranging it, at last 
had it just to his mind. Then he went 
out to advertise for Mrs. Wren. How do 
you suppose he did it? Having selected 
a twig on the apple tree, where he had a 
good view of the country round, he first 
gave a short song, as payment of his rent, 
then went on to tell of himself and his 
fortunes. All day hesat and sang with- 
out a sign of success; but he was not dis- 
couraged, 

** Of course,” he said to himself, cheer- 
fully. at night; ‘‘ one couldn’t expect such 
good luck the first day.” 

So the next morning he re-arrahged his 
furniture and went at his trilling again. 

‘** Really,” he exclaimed, as the second 
day passed and never a sign of a young 
lady wren, ‘‘ this is strange; but after all 
it isn’t so bad. This apple tree isa nice 
place to sit in the breeze, with the bees 
humming around. I don’t think I’d 
mind singing a week.” 

At the end of the week, however, he 
couldn’t understand where the Wren 
family kept themselves. He supposed 
they must be taking a vacation down by 
the river or up on the hills; but he did 
think the first of June was time for them 
to return to their old haunts. 

But still he sang as gayly as ever, ‘‘ Oh 
where art thou my Jenny?” and kept as 
light a heart as he could. The next morn- 
ing he was rewarded by seeing a little 
brown bird flitting coyly about in the out- 
skirts; so he politely invited her down to 
see his humble dwelling and was as at- 
tentive as could be. She, however, was 
hard to please, said his house was small 
and stuffy, and that she couldn’t think of 
liking a bird who put on so many airs, 
and directly went away. 

The Miflin children, who had been 
watching all this, were very sorry for 
their little friend; but hesaid it was fool- 
ish to Gare about such a bold-faced jig. 
and tuned up again. Another week of 
throat music and another cousin turned 
up. 

‘*Patient waiters are no losers,” war- 
bled Billy, as Miss Jenny, quiet and mod- 
est, said shyly that she thought the cot- 
tage was very cosy, and she would like to 
stay. Then what a jubilee overflowed 
from the brave little bird’s heart! It did 
not matter to him that his bride gently 
but decidedly removed every stick so care- 
fully put in by him, and brought others 
to suit herself. He eagerly sought other 
sticks which he thought would please 
her better; but she promptly threw these, 
too, on the grouud, as if to say: ‘‘ What 
do men know about housekeeping!” 

So he finally let her do it her own way, 
and sat on the tree near by and sang as if 
his heart was bursting with joy. This 
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Miflin. children; and, as even the neigh- 
bors approved, it was called a very hap- 
py match. 

One thing only did Dorothy Miflin crit- 
icise. She said she thought that little 
enough fresh air could get in through 
that very small hole which served as door 
and window, without building up the 
nest half across the opening. However, 
as Mrs, Wren paid no more regard to her 
than she did to her husband, nothing 
could be done about it. 

Soon there were little birds in the nest, 
and so gay Billy Wren became a man of 
family, wrote his name William Wrenne, 
Esq , and spent most of histime, when he 
was not handing in a fat green worm to 
the children, in scolding the yellow cat, 
Ceesar. 


Ceesar took a more than common and 
neighborly interest in the family. He 
would climb up on the roof and, hanging 
over the eave-trough, lie there by the hour, 
stretching out a long arm toward the 
nest (which fortunately he could not 
reach), unmindful of the threats and per- 
suasions of Miss Dorothy, who stood anx- 
iously below. 

It has been noticed that the smaller the 
house the more children there are in it. 
It was a great day in the Miflin’s back- 
yard when the Wren family came out. 
Little Dorothy and Brother Ben and 
Cesar had spent much time wondering 
how many babies there were; and as the 

oor was so small that only one could 
stick out a head at a time, there were no 
means of knowing. 

It had been noticed that Father and 
Mother Wren had not been to feed their 
hungry brood that mornipg, but stayed 
back in the apple tree, 

The biggest brother had been looking 
out of the door for some time, waiting 
for his breakfast, and thus shutting in all 
the other brothers aud sisters, who were 
justas hungry as he was. 

All at once there seemed to be a revolu- 
tion in the nest, a sudden push from be- 
hind, and the greedy brother was outside 
on the piazza. But there was another 
one in his place. 

All the morning what an anxious time 
it was! Oneafter another being pushed 
out by those behind was coaxed over to 
the tree by the old birds, and led by short 
flights out of Cesar’s reach. When the 
sixth bird—and every one was larger and 
plumper than Mr. Wren Senior—bad 
made his appearance from the tiny house, 
the wonder of the Miflins knew no 
bounds. 

‘‘They must have been squeezed aw- 
fully,” said Dorothy, ‘‘ for Mamma Wren 
used to goin, too, and that made seven!” 

** Pooh!” replied Mr. Wren, tossing his 
head, ‘‘ that’s nothing to what we could 
do if we tri 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In wicked, but not in wrong; 
In hardy, but not in strong ; 
In sallow, but not in sick ; 
In Richard, but not in Dick ; 
In million, but not in gold; 
In clutching, but not in hold; 
In glacier, but not in snow ; 
In linger, but not in slow. 
The word is a great virtue. 


ODD PUZZLE, 


mM. ? .*,* BEB 


11 
12 
The word down, in the upper combina- 
tion—within; the word across, a higher 
place. 
The word down, in the lower combina- 
tion—with respect to; the word across, 
farther. 
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The stars in each the same word, reading 
one way, hostility; and the other way, not 
prepared for use. 

8, 1, 2, 4, loud noises. 

8, 6, 5,7,an implement with a long handle 
for destroying weeds. 

11, 10, 9, 12, small points in a writing. 

15, 18, 14, 16, Spanish grandees. 

1, 2, 9, 10 (uniting the two perpnndicular 
words), entrance. 

5, 6, 18, 14 (uniting the two cross words) 
not under. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
3, 1, 6, evil. 
14, 9, 11, by the way of, 
5, 13, 2, a liquor. 
8, 4, 15, expressing blame. 
10, 7, 12, a citizen. 
The middle letters are all the same and 
no repetition. 
The whole is one word, meaning not ex- 
pressing by external signs. 
RHYMED WORD SQUARE. 
1. A kind of meat; 
2. An odor sweet; 
3. Struggled, strived, contended; 
4. Last but not least: 
5. A Persian priest. 
And nw my rhyme is ended. 
* KATASHAN,”’ 
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PRIANGLE. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Sea-shore. 
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A-head of everything 
that can be used for washing 
and cleaning, is PEARLINE. 
If your work is heavy, it isa 
necessity ; if yourworkislight, 
itis a luxury. It lessens the 
labor of washing, and helps 
everywhere in the housework. 
There’s nothing so harmless 
—so effective—so popular and 
‘yet so new—it is rapidly suc- 
ceeding soap. Try it forwash- 
ing dishes—try it for washing 
cg ep, Abba. only 
try it—for your own sake and 


ours. A house without Pear- 
line is ‘“‘behind the times.” 





Beware of imitations. 183 JAMES PYLE,N.\% 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Houren's Cocoa: 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other, [66 


{BANNER 
LAMP 


Brilliane 
hy i 


Gives Sreapy WuitTe 


















in 


Superiok 1n WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu. 

Lower THAN ANY 

OTHER Lamp of equal pak, 
_— attractive styles, 

we. dealer it. 

Take no ounce” 
& ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
aVivaval ss TEP & sTwoee Bre. ce 





are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
N costing less than one centacup. It is 





ig Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











THOMPSON'S EVE WATER is a carefully 
prepared Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are Followed | it will never fail. 

Jno. L. Thom aOR, pa. Gone & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Established li 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, p~ 
gence! Drosti ation. will receive visas. informa- 
jon jk sending stampto Dr. Wm. E. ae 331 Lex- 

ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New Yor 


DEAF 


proofs free. 





Fs: & MEAD NOISES conte by 
pad INVISIB Tuatha £ AR 


a, Com- 
ral where SUSONE. FAL. Ills. book & 
ress F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York 





(765) 45 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils,-Copper and Tin Molds, 
CUTLERY, 

(HINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 














NDERFUL 

CiBURG\ CHAIR OWS pS 
COMBINING 5ARTICLES 
@ OF FURNITURE. 





desire 
LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 No Sth St, Phitada., Pa 


Ovington Brothers 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts. 








PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest improvement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. n be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY vous PATENTED, AND ANOTHER 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 

m Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20.00: 


E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 





THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 


WE CAN teem AT eerste NOTICE, 
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SES 
Farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 


make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


- APPROPRIATE TO JUNE. 


BY D. D, T. MOORE, 














PREPARE FOR THE CENsUS.—During the 
ensuing month of June information is to 
he gathered for a new Census of the United 
States,a work in which forty thousand 
enumerators will be engaged. The census 
year forthe present decade began on the 
first of June last and will end May 3ist, 
1890, and hence farmers will be called upon 
for statements in regard to their crops, live 
stock, etc., within that period. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected to obtain more 
definite information relative to farm crops, 
stock-raising, fruit- growing and gardening 
than ever before, in the expectation of pre- 
senting nearly accurate returns concerning 
these great -brancbes of industry. Every 
rural citizen should aid in this laudable 
work by giving as correct returns as pos 
sible. Those who have not kept sufficient 
data in regard to their products, live stock, 
etc.,to give the information required, should 
at once give the matter attention and pre 
pare the requisite figures. Rural readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT who shall now spend 
a little time in jotting down the necessary 
data—such as the number of acres of each 
crop growo in 1889, with the yield in 
pounds, bushels, barrels or tons, the 
amount sold and value of the same, and 
also note the kinds and number of live 
stock kept, etc.—will be better prepared to 
promptly and correctly answer the questions 
of the census enumerator when he calls next 
month. 

REQUISITES FOR MAKING GOOD BUTTER, 
—There are a good many sensible dairymen 
‘“‘out West,” one of whom thus advises 
kis brethren: Don’t try to make good but- 
ter from cream raised in crocks in a hot 
pantry, or, quite as bad, in a damp.- cellar. 
Get a creamer, one of those zinc-lined, 
water tight boxes, fitted up with cans for 
deep setting. If you bave ice, all the bet- 
ter, but success can be achieved with cold 
well or spring water flowing through the 
chest to keep the temperature below a sour 
ing point. The cream should be taken 
from the milk sweet, and properly ripened 
afterward. If this is evenly done and 
churned at the right time, salted judi- 
ciously with the finest of salt, and worked 
and packed with care, good buiter will re 
sult without fail. The requisites for this 
are, frst, a creamer, sweet fresh milk han- 
died with cleanliness aud care, a thermome- 
ter, and good dairy judgment exercised in 
keeping the cream; in churning, salting 
and manipulating the butter until it is 
ready forthe table. The dairy reputed for 
the uniform excellence of its product needs 
no further advertising; its output will be 
sought at the highest prices, It is the man- 
ner of doing it that fixes the value. 

GRAIN FOR Cows IN SUMMER.—Accord- 
ing to experiments made, at Cornell Univer- 
sity with cows several months in milk (the 
time extending trom June 8th to September 
21st, 1889), no profit was derived from feed- 
ing grain to milch cows while at pasture. 
The returns from two lots were almost 
identical.. But as the cows were so near the 
end of their natural milking term, Professor 
Roberts does not consider the experiment 
sufficiently conclusive to warrant him in 
recommending those who feed grain to dis- 
continue it. But in estimating gain or loss, 
it should not be forgotten that there was, 
ia all probability, lessconsumption of pas- 
turage by taose fed grain, and that they 
were most likely in better condition at the 
end of the experiment than they would 
have been without the grain. The experi- 
ment, however, ought to show this. Then 
the manure of the cows fed the extra meal 
was worth considerable more on the pasture 
as a fertilizer than that of the cows not so 
fed, the latter returning only what was 
drawn from the soil. 

CORN FOR FODDER.—The seasonable ad- 
vice is given by an authority that corn 
grown for fodder, either as ensilage or dried 
for winter use, should always be planted 
or drilled thinly enough to permit the 
formation of some ears. What distance 
apart this will be must depend largely upon 
condition of the soil, that very rich tending 
to produce some ears when drilled quite 
closely in rows fur enough apart to runa 
cultivator through while the plants are 
small, It is not necessary nor advisable 


that the ears be large for fodder, as they 
will be harder to use if dried, and more 
difficult to cut up with the. ensilage cutter. 
Cattle eat this richer food much more thor- 
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oughly than they do corn fodder grown so 
closely as not to form ears. The grains of 
corn, also, in this ensilage are perfectly di- 
gested, and donot come.out whole on the 
manure heap, as they do when corn is fed 
dry. An addition of bran, wheat middlings 
or barley sprouts improves the rations for 
cows giving milk, bat is less necessary than 
with the poorer, thickly grown corn fodder. 

Crops THAT Paip.—According to Mr. 
W. F. Taber, of Dutchess County, N. Y.,a 
quarter ‘of an acre of strong clay soil was 
sowed to white and red onions in the spring 
of 1889. A good coating of composted stable 
manure was applied before plowing. No 
chemical fertilizer was used on the surface, 
as in two previous years the crop was under 
the plow. They were weeded twice and 
cul.ivated once. They grew well and ripen- 
ed early. Housed in August, the 140 bushels 
of onions brought $115. Another quarter 
acre was ridged with a two-horse plow and 
potatoes dropped in the furrow about fif- 
teen inches apart. These were covered 
lightly with soil and a small quantity of 
Mapes potato manure strewed in the fur- 
rows at the rate of twenty-four cwt. per 
acre. This was used again when the tops 
aypeared. The crop was twice cultivated. 
After ninety days, ninety-two aud a half 
bushels of large potatoes and four and a 
half of small ones was the result. The crop 
brought $85. This with the onion money 
made $200 from half an acre. To make 
paying crops, prepare the soil well in which 
the seed starts, advises Mr. Taber, and we 
commend his advice as orthodox to all 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who desire 
to make their farming profitable. 

POMOLOGICAL REPORT.—It is announced 
that the Department of Agriculture is pre- 
paring, under the supervision of the Chief 
of the Pomological Division, to issue a very 
fall report on the many varieties of fruits 
grown in this country. The report will 
consist largely of the actual experience of 
practical fruit-growers in all sections of the 
country; and im order that it may be as 
comprehensive as possible the Pomologist, 
Mr. Van Deman, will be obliged to all prac- 
tical fruit-growers willing to contribute 
their experience and reply to the circular 
of interrogations which he has prepared for 
the purpose who will send him their names 
and residences. Address H. E. Van Veman, 
Pomologist, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. It is stated that 
all who assist in the work of the proposed 
report in the manner indicated will receive 
a copy when published. 

MANURE FOR GRAPE-VINES.—Ia a discus- 
sion before the South Shore Grape and Fruit 
Growers’ Association, at a late meeting, 
Mr. Crawford said that ashes and ground 
bone-dust applied to young vines give ex- 
cellent results. The vines get the benefit 
ot the bone sooner by using ashes and 
bone together. Mr. Rogers said he had 
used phosphate on young vines and was 
satisfied with the result. Io old vineyards 
he had drilled rye between the rows, in 
August, and plowed it under the following 
spring. Asa cheap fertilizer it is superior 
to any other that he had used. Mr. Pierce 
said that on a part of his vineyard the vines 
were oot thrifty, and he applied good ma- 
nure. The result was very favorable. He 
said that rye drilled between the rows and 
plowed under it inthe springis useful to 
fertilize and also to choke down Canada 
thistles and weeds and keep the soil from 
washing during the winter. 

BEES AS WEATHER INDICATORS. — And 
now it is asserted that a new use may possi- 
bly be found for bees—that of weather 
prophets. It is said that a close’ observer, 
by looking at them in the early morning 
during the working season, will soon be 
able to form an opinion as to what the day’s 
weather will be—and that almost to a cer- 
tainty; for they will sometimes appear slug- 
gish and inactive, althothe morning is very 
bright and showing every appearance of a 
clear day, but the sun soon beeomes clouded 
and rain follows. And again, tho the 
morning be dull and cloudy, an 1 sometimes 
rain may be falling, still the bees will be 
observed going out in considerable num- 
bers, and as sure as this is seen, the day be- 
comes bright and fair. Bees as barometers 
is good—another point in their favor. 

How TO MAKE A HONEY-BOARD—In a 
prize essay in a bee journal Mr. H. W. 
Fuok says that the honey-board is made of 
strips about 14% inches wide and %of an 
inch longer than the outside of the hive. 
These are placed a bee-space apart and just 
as wide as the hive (outside), and the whole 
is cleated together by a % inch square strip, 
that has a groove cut in the middle, half way 
through, just the same as an old-style Hed- 
don hive cover is cleated. These end strips 
keep the boarlin place, and alse keep the 
upper stories from slipping or blowing off. 


but the essayist is not sure that it is an ad- 
vantage. 

CoPpPERAS SAVES CURRANTS.—People who 
cultivate that most excellent and healthful 
fruit, the currant, cannot do so successfully 
unless they subdue its most persistent ene- 
my, the currant worm. Heliebore is the 
usual remedy, but here is another which is 
said to be equally or more effective. A 
Western lady, who professes to know from 
experience, gives this as a sure way to rid 
currant bushes of their great enemy: Dis- 
solve in a little cold water an ounce of cop- 
peras for each gallon of water to be used. 
When dissolved, put into hot water and 
spriokle the bushes with it, using either a 
whisk broom or an ordinary garden sprink- 
ler. The remedy is worth trying. 

PoTATO PRODUCTS FROM PRUSSIA.—Writ- 
ing to our State Department from Stettin, 
Consul Fay states that the potato crop is 
one of the best payingin Prussia, and the 
products therefrom—dextrine, potato flour, 
starch, etc.—shipped tothe Usited States 
from the port of Stettin during the previous 
three months amounted to $50,000. German 
manufacturers are at a loss to understand 
why we purchase these products abroad 
when we have such immense crops of corn, 
especially when it is known that the per- 
centage of dextrine is fifty per cent. greater 
in corn than in potatoes. The fact is not 
creditable to the supposed genius and en- 
terprise of the ‘‘ Universal Yankee Nation,” 
certainly; but is it more surprising than 
the twin fact that weimport large quanti- 
ties of potatoes from Germany annually ? 
PRICE OF BEEF CATTLE —Here are some 
figures for stockmen to consider. The price 
of beef at Cnicago reached the highest point 
in 1884, $605 per 100 pounds being the 
average. In that year, according to the 
statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, there were in the United States 787 
head of cattle per 1,000 of population. In 
1889 the average price of heef at Chicago 
was $4.35 per 100 pounds, while in the same 
year the number of cattle per 1,000 of 
population was 758, or 29 less than when the 
average price of beef was $1.70 higher. A 
contemporary pertinently observes that if 
the foregoing figures mean anything, and 
they are official, a better reason than over- 
production should be given for the gap 
between the price of beef in ’84 and ’89. 

CORN AND KANSAS.—Mr. Noble i. Pren- 
tis, of Kansas, declares that the great 
corn-cribs of that State are fortresses 
against adversity. They mean a good State 
that will grow rich as soon as it has had 
time. He further avers that there are peo- 
ple in Kansas who sneer about corn; say 
that it is so low that it cannot be made 
grand larceny to steal it, and generally 
grumble away the golden hours on the sub- 
ject of corn. Such blaspheme against 
bounteous Heaven. Such should get up 
and get out of church when the minister 
prays that God may be pleased to bless the 
labors of the husbandman. Such should 
have no place by the fire, and be deprived 
of turkey as aliens on Thanksgiving Day. 
Kansas, having corn, is great, and shall be 
greater. 

APPLE-GROWING IN MAINE. — Secretary 
Gilbert, of the Maine State Board of Agri- 
culture, advises the farmers of that com- 
monwealth to plant more apple trees. He 
estimates that 10,000 barrels of apples of 
last year’s crop have gone to market from 
the town of Greene, which sold for $23,700. 
The entire crop of the State, outside of 
Washington and Aroostook counties, he 
estimates at 187,000 barrels, which makes 
the value of the crop sold $645,850. Mr. 
Gilbert believes the fruit of Maine is as- 
suming large proportions, avd is well 
worthy the encouragement it is receiving. 

To EXTERMINATE MOLEsS.—According to a 
North Carolina cultivator the planting of 
castor beans (Palma Christa) in the garden 
is a sure exterminator of moles. Eight 
years ago they were planted in his garden, 
which was infested with moles, and since 
that time not a mole-hill has been seen. It 
is not necessary to grow the beans longer 
than two or three years. But care must be 
taken to keep stock from eating the seed, 
as they are certain death to animals. 


THE CULTURE OF EUCHARIS, OR 
LILY OF THE AMAZON, 








BY WILBUR F, LAKE. 





ONE of the most commendable points in 
an amateur flower growe: is the desire to 
succeed with something out of the ordinary 
run, and when there is success not only his 
confidence is strengthened, but his neigh- 
bor is induced to try something which is 
not found in every collection, thus advanc_ 
ing the art and rendering it ajl the more en- 
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Of the subject under consideration, so far 
as we bave authority, there are but three 
species known, all free growing bulbous 
plants of rare beauty and delicious fra- 
grance. Being a South American native, 
many are deterred from cultivating it from 
the one fact alone that it naturally requires 
some heat to bring it to perfection; yet the 
other requirements are so simple that few 
flower lovers with ordinary accommodations 
need pass the eucharis by as beyond their 
reach. 

With a fair supply of plants this free flow- 
ering lily may be had in bloom almost 
throughout the entire year, and large bloom- 
ing plants do not require to be disturbed of- 
tener than once in four or five yearsif not 
too firmly pot-bound. 

At the outset if some care be taken with 
the bulbs until they have madea good start, 
there will be but little fear of failure. For 
potting, use a compost consisting of three 
parts good fibrous loam, one part thorough- 
ly decayed cow manure, charcoal and a good 
dash of fresh soot, all being thoroughly in- 
corporated and made fine. In potting place 
the bulbs close to the surface, pressing the 
soil moderately about the roots, not so firm- 
ly as for roses and similar plants. At the 
bottom of the pot should be a layer of fresh 
soot, followed by a layer of moss, which will 
prevent the ingress of worms, which are 
very detrimental to the health of the plants. 
The plants should be kept carefully 
shaded from the sun until root action has 
begun, and in awarm location, if in a green- 
house, immediately over the hot-water pipes 
covered with coarse gravel and two or 
three inches of fine soil on top. During 
this stage, moisten with tepid water, syring 
ing overhead in preference to watering the 
plants too much, which will induce disease 
and retard their starting. 

When the roots have taken well into the 
soil, liquid manure at a temperature of not 
less than eighty degrees should be used to 
moisten the soil when it indicates the ne- 
cessity of an application. These supplies 
greatly assist the plants to fill their pots 
with large fleshy roots and develop large 
leaves of a firm texture, which are but in- 
dicative of the several flower spikes to fol- 
low later on well-grown specimens. 

The time of flowering should be in about 
four months from the time of potting the 
larger sized bulbs if all goes well and 
the plants develop strong, sturdy speci- 
mens. Continue to apply the mapure water 
for about three weeks after the flowering 
season, gradually withholding the supply, 
when it will be found that, after a few 
weeks’ rest, most of the bulbs will throw up 
a flower shoot. Tepid water from manure 
should be again applied, withholding again 
after floweringisover. Thustreated, plants 
of this choice lily may, where there are suf- 
ficient plants for small batches to be oper- 
ated on at short intervals, be had in flower 
all the year through. 

If an occasional application of fresh soot 
water be substituted for the liquid manure 
_at the growing season, it will be found of 
benefit. Its application is not only condu- 
cive to a superior tint in the green of the 
leaves, but the abolition of insects as well. 

The eucharis is often infested with what 
is called the eucharis mite; but experience 
has taught that in most cases it is the treat- 
ment the plants receive which predisposes 
them to the disease; that is to say that if 
strong, clean plants at the start are kept in 
a low temperature and saturated with wa- 
ter at the roots, in addition to subjecting 
them to a too humid and it may be stag- 
nant atmosphere, disease is sure to follow. 
Over potting like over watering must be 
carefully guarded against, as it has a ten- 
dency to the same result, and to achieve 
this it is by no means necessary to repot the 
plants each year. While they are at rest, 
if a part of the soil may be removed and re- 
placed with fresh without disturbing the 
roots to any great extent, it will be found 
sufficient. 

The flowers of the eucharis are pure white 
and of great substance, being produced in a 
truss of from four to eight, according to the 
strength of the bulb and the manner of 
handling it. For a choice plant for a warm 
location combining perfect purity and oth- 
er essentials of a perfect white flower entire- 
ly out of the ordinary run, the eucharis can 
unhesitatingly be recommended as combin- 
ing allof these. 

In its native haunts the plant is found 
growing beside a river, hence requires mois- 
ture, but it will be found at certain seasons 
quite dry; hence the necessity of withholding 
water at times of rest to imitate the river 
when itis low. The manure water also rep- 
resents the rich washings into the valley 

which are brought down by the rains. 

When side shoots appear on the plants 
they should be removed and potted in small 








chanting and interesting, 


pots, and if given good attention may flower 
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sparsely ina year. The first introduction 
of this plant dates from 1864. 
BurFalo, N. ¥Y. 
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INTERCHANGES BETWEEN CAL- 
IFORNIA AND JAPAN. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 








WITHIN a number of years past the little 
country of Japan has seemed in earnest 
about attempting to obtain some of the 
good things of other lands. California has 
felt this, for Japan has made various ex- 
ports from this State. Perhaps it was two 
years ago that the following telegram from 
Point Reyes, Marin County, was published 
in a San Francisco paper: 

“A party of Japanese cattlemen have been scour- 
ing the country lately for milch cows, They secured 
a large drove at prices ranging from $40 per head 
upward, for exporting to Japan, where itis said 
milk sells at 50 cents per gallon and butter at 75 
cents per pound. The cost of exportation is about 
$100 per head.” 

On the 8th of December, 1888, the same 
paper contained notice of a gentleman in 
Santa Cruz County, who sold two Jersey 
cows for shipment to Japan. The price re- 
ceived for the cows was said to be $200 each. 

Nor are cows all that Japan seeks in Cali- 
fornia. In November, 1888, announcement 
was made that Japan was to have some 
of our hens. The Stockton, San Joaquin 
County Independent, of Nov. 8th, 1888, 
contained the following item: 

“L. H. Cutting, a prominent chicken-fancier of 
this place, will leave for Japan in a few days, taking 
with him a large collection of fine-bred fowls raised 
on his establishment near French Camp. The 
fowls have been purchased for prominent Japanese 
officials who reside at Yokohama and Tokio.” 

What California has wished to obtain 
from Japan has been new varieties of fruit. 
At the meeting of the State Floral Society 
in December, 1888, in San Francisco, a pot- 
grown specimen of the kin-hau orange tree 
was exhibited to those present. Fruit hung 
on the branches of the tree, and it is stated 
that this small Japanese variety of orange 
will sometimes bear so much fruit that the 
branches will bend beneath the weight 
when the tree itself is but two feet high. 

Professor Klee, in his report on “‘Tropical 
and Semi-Tropical Fruits of California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico,” speaks of the 
introduction of the Japanese Mandarin 
orange into this State. He thinks that 
when this variety is grafted on the decidu- 
ous species Limonium trifoliata, the 
orange will endure a temperature as low as 
21°F. He says: 

‘* While, however, the tree may escape unharmed, 
it must be remembered that the fruit will not en- 
dure such a low degree, and should a temperature 
of 26 degrees prevail for many hours, it would be 
utterly worthless.” 


The three-leaved orange, used as a stock 
for this Mandarin variety, is said to be quite 
hardy. Professor Klee says: 

“To the Japanese family the ‘ King’ of Cochin- 
China belongs. It has fruited, and is being propa- 
gated by the firm of Twogood & Cutter, of River- 
side. It is an exceedingly juicy and pleasant orange, 
with a rough skin, ripening late. Tree very thorny.” 

The different varieties of Japanese plums 
have been good additions to the fruit-list of 
this State. Mr. H. E. Van Deman, Chief 
of the Division of Pomology at Washing- 
ton, says that, so far as heard from, the 
only Satsuma plum tree in America, that is 
old enough to bear fruit, is on the grounds 
of Luther Burbank, at Santa Rosa, Sonoma 
County, Cal. This variety of plum is dark 
red, about two-and-a-quarter inches in di- 
ameter, and is from the Japanese province 
of Satsuma. The coloring of the plum ex- 
tends inwardly, so that the flesh is of a 
purplish-red color, and from this peculiarity 
the variety has been sometimes known as 
the “ Blood Plum of Satsuma.”’ Mr. Bur 
bank is said to have had a heavy crop from 
his Satsuma tree in 1887, and the artist of 
the Division of Pomology, W. H. Prestele, 
made a painting of the Satsuma plum from 
specimens grown on Mr. Burbank’s tree. 
The painting is given by the Department in 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Division of Pomology, 
and shows, better than words could de- 
scribe, the characteristics of the fruit. Mr. 
Van Deman says, however, that the hardi- 

ness of this Satsuma variety of plum has 
not yet been well tested. 

In the same city of Santa Rosa a gentle- 
man has raised an odd variety of fruit, 
called by him aJapanese pear. In October, 
1888, this gentleman, Mr. Overton, showed 


& specimen of this pear. The paper that re 
borted on the appearance of the fruit, said: 
It has the shape of an apple, or more 
spherical, and the color is a rich yellow, 
With reddish tints, giving the pear the ap- 
pearance of a tropical fruit, It is pro- 
nounced delicious, and grows well in this 
climate,” : 


pa plums are very different from 


a Japanese friend to me, 
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To tell the truth, the term “ Japan plum” 
bas been rather misused in the United 
States, the name having been sometimes 
employed for the Japanese fruit rightfully 
known as the “‘loaguat,” Eriobotrya Ja 
ponica, Mr. P. W. Reasoner, whose report 
on the “Tropical and Semi-Tropical Fruits 
in Florida and the Gulf S ”? is bound in 
the same pamphlet as Professor Klee’s re- 
port on this State, says that, at a meeting 
of the Florida Nurserymen’s Asscciation, it 
was uvanimously voted that the loguat 
should be thereafter known by its rightful 
name, instead of “ Japan plum.” 

Mr. H. E. Van Deman, of the Division of 
Pomology, bas stated that he hoped all 
fruit-growers and nurserymen will ‘‘ con- 
form to this wise and needful rule.’”’ As to 
the variety known as the *‘ Giant Loquat,”’ 
Mr. H. H. Berger, of this State, who has 
imported Japanese trees, says that it is 
only the common kind of loquat grown on 
richer soil and under more fayorable con- 
ditions. 

In a paper read in a fruit-grower’s con- 
vention at National City, in 1889, Mr. J. H. 
Kellew said of the loquat: 


“IT have but twotrees. . . . They are ten years 
old, twelve feet high, and would have been fifteen 
feet or more but for cutting back; white with blos- 
somes in January and yellow with fruit from March 
on. . . . Fortwo years past my cook has 
on my table loquat sauce and pies with about one- 
half apple. But at my suggestion a few weeks 
since she tried to jelly the fruit, and those who 
have sampled it exclaimed, *Eureka!’ Guava, the 
queen of jellies, must abdicate in favor of her 
Mujesty, the loquat.” - 


Professor Klee’s remarks on the loquat, 
in California, are as follows: 


* The loquat, incorrectly known in the Southern 
States as oy Plum,’ is planted extensively in 
the gardens all through California, but has gener- 
ally m considered as merely ornamental. in no 
case are weaware of its being planted as an orchard 
tree. It is perfectly hardy in the coast region, at 
least from rin vay A southward, but blooming 


wi 
umbel-like clusters, are small, white and 
inconspicuous. The fruit is elongated in 
shape, and when well grown two inches 
long, of a pale yellow color. The flavor is peculiar, 
combining that of the tamarind and pineapple, and 
is highly agreeable. A person upon tasting it wishes 
there were only more of it, the seeds taking up the 


most successful yield which has come under our 
notice was at Mr. James Shinn’s nursery, in Niles, 
Alameda County. Here a number of trees, now 
{October, 87] thirteen or fourteen years old, have 
been bearing abundantly for several years, produc- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty pounds each every 
year. The fruit has found ly sale, and, as Mr. 
Shinn informs me, has been bought chiefly by the 
Chinese. There is no question but that the loquat 
will bear well in many portions of the State, all 
through the thermal belt of our coast valleys. The 
trees seem to be but slightly subject to the attacks 
of insects. In Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and 
San Diego counties the loquat has fruited, and when 
better known will ++ quite profitable. As there 
1s much variation in the seedlings of this fruit, a 
variety with a small seed should be selected and 
propagated from by budding. The loquat does not 
seem particular as to the soil in which it grows.” 


It looks sometimes as if, in the future. 
homesick Japanese on this coast might be 
see comforted by seeing some of their 

ome fruits in our markets. And perbaps 
some wandering American may be greeted 
on his passage through the Sunrise country 
by the lowing of a real Calfornia cow, or 
may be awakened some morning to look 
upon the Japanese landscape and listen to 
the cackling of a hen that formerly passed 
her youth in the Golden State. 


WATER FOR BEES. 


THE fact that bees, right in the breeding 
season, are kept by cold or storm close in 
the hive, even for days, and yet the breed 
ing goes right on in full force, contradicts 
the assertion that bees cannot rear brood 
without water. Yet that bees need water, 
and most when busiest, is very apparent; 
else why do they gather, often by thou- 
sands, about the pool, spring or brook? 
queries Professor Cook, in the New York 
Tribune. That they prefer fresh water, as 
some assert, is not so certain; bees often 
pass the pure spring brook and sip for hours 
and days about the ordure pool or urinal. 
Every bee keeper who has not water hard 
by the apiary, should supply it. Shallow 
pans, filled with gravel and water, are ex- 
cellent for this purpose. If sa)t isacure 
for the *‘nameless bee disease,’”’ which is 
becoming more and more common, then it 
were well to add a little salt to the water 
Bees seem to like this. This may account 
for their presence about urinals.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 



















“One year ago I was 
taken ill with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
house six months. I 










F mpraise 
much in pra' 
— Mrs. a A. Stark, Nashua, N. H 


Ask your druggist for 


’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle, 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Ready for use. ic self-opening tins. 
150 Tints, Bugsisha Colors, Surface like Porcelain. 
an be mre by aay one. 
11 PRIZE MEDALS. Inveated by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.$., M.S.A., 


Original Inventor of Enamel Paint, 
For Renovating and Deco anyt and every- 
thiog—Furniture, Metal Ware. Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc., etc. 20 5 
Decorstors. ; 
. BATH ENAMEL, 6 cents 
and $1: postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


ARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers 
always reliable. (nce used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bene of all degrees 
of tineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
clalty. Seni ‘or our valuable Agricultural 
Hand Book and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and in thousands of housekeepers. 
YourGrocer ought to haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D. 8. BERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE ASTHMA SUE 


Explorers on the Coage viver have dis- 
covered a True Specific and itive Cure for 
Asthma in the Wonderful KOLA Plant. Imumne- 
lief and a Sure Cu teed. 
OO PAY UNTIL C = 
It Never Falls. ite, Ofice for Export and Wholesale 
trade, 1164 Br way, New York. or Book an 
Case o Compound 


FR of, KOLA Ef 

HIMALYA), address Central Office, OLA 

{eaporting Co., 134 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Use it for Soups, 

















For improved and 
economic cookery. 





Sauces, Made Dishes 
j (Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
ompany S vic- or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
climates for any 
EB is ch d of finer 
XtTAact fy chesperandolsuer 
stock. 

OF BEEF One pound equal to 
eiforty pounds of lean 

‘about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
sigvature as shown. 


length of time, and 
beef of the value of 

H. S. Miller & Go,’ 
. $. Miller & Go's 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND Raw BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


CORN SALVE wo roise: 
A- NO POISON} 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
ates Sting St pay ee, epee 8 Soler ition than 
y they have been ius’ E. A, COLLINS, Havana, Ii. 
BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
JANT CHEMIOAL 00., Philadelphia, Pe. 
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STOVE POLISH 








‘or BE 0 hn. & f Da D D 
[ness Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ch) BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mase 





THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a care- 

fully prepared Physician’s presertoces. If the di- 

rections are followeo it will never fall. 

Juno. L. Thom m, Sons & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
Established 1797. 


—~ Rigger 
A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
FERINITE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common wood produce a beautiful 
finish; more attractive than ndtural wood. Dur- 
able, economical. Send for circular and sample 

of wood finished with Feriaite. ‘ 

5 PELLUCIDITE The ouly durable coating . 
for Hard-wood Finish, 
Floors, Grained Work, etc., or for any work where 
varnish is used. Superior to varnish. Has 


a beautiful taster, and is guaranteed, Send for 
circular and sample board. 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y 
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BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F 3als. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


roy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 




















One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment: is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othe: 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Vork City. 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of allin leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





De dps Sey Woe Spin. Cnpy, 


827 ahd 829 Broadway, New York. 







Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Egpeciaily to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


This Compapy offer to the pabite a complete as- 
sortment of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Woolen 
Underwear, ard every other garment worn by 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalegue and price-list, free by mai). 


Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr, Jaegn’s Sanitary ‘Woolen Syrtam Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 NASSAU 8T., Temple Court, New York; 
504PULTON 8T.,next to Y.M.C.A.Bldg.,Bklyn.,N.Y, 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
fmventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wareroons ; nmered Hall, td York 


LeBOSQUET 















Prine SHOES. 
THE MOST POPULAR. 


THE HIGHEST CLASS 
WORKMANSHIP. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1865. 


HOUGH & FORD, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Rochester, FAY, 








or 

















BEST RECORD. 


BOLTON 


Warms Dwellings, 
is stmt cial etc. 





= HOT - HOT-WATER 
HEATER 


VERTICALCIRG UL sal 
Rapid and Free. \ 
Largest Fire Surface. 
No bolted, packed or 
flanged joints to leak. 
WROUCHT IRON, there- 
fore cannot crack. 
BRICK CASING prevents 
waste of heat in cellar. 


- DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


8S Lake St., CHICAGO. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER pepe 
GAS COOKING AND unaTexe APPARAT 








COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. 


Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 
Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Etc. 
Average cost of Gas, }¢c. per hour per burner 


20 years in use and never an accident. 





401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
42 Pear! Street, BOSTON 


ASOLENE FOR GAS MACHINES 





BR ooKs SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


L Pp Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
tationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 





blood. USE BOVI 


dyspepsia makes life a burden. 









HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. f 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 4 





Seve 
$4 pounds of Fine Tea. Sithor 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 
pow sere young 
aglish Break? last or Sun Sun 


2, Be particular and te what 


AMERICAN TEA 
..31 and 38 Vese y St.. New York. P.O. Box 288. 
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sOUANCE FOR ALL, 
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Either with STEAM or HOT WATER as preferred. 
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“THE BLOOD 1S THE THE To ae “i 





BOVININE 


“ Nutrition is 


mm — 4 
( Aeeaneatedthertin tt cee oA 
BEng 
ee to the system all the constitu 


ents needed for making new and pure 
NE in all conditions of weakness, and especially when 


USE BOVININE with infants that are 
white and bloodless, with children that do not thrive, and are puny and 


feeble, and with exhausted nursing mothers. JY8E BOVININE during con- 
valescence from illness. 


THE J. P. BUSH MANF’ 


the basis of life.” 
Cc CO., New York City. 





THUD. C. KNAUEF CD. 


Church Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD: 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Works—Newark, Delaware. 


UNION SQUARE. 








| BHOLEWAGONS 
~ Bee a 
P Novel ties 
Buckboards, Beach 
Spindle and Handy Wagons, Banner Buggies, 
Two Wheelers, Pony Carts, etc., in Ash and 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington m, Street, Boston 


4,5 en ‘Lane, New York. 
170 State Street, Chicago. 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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25 Cents a a Bottle by all Druggists 





BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 
How easy it is to be comfortable when 
half the expense and effort of life is not 
expended in making mistakes and correct- 
ing them! Here is what the’ better half 
of the world is ini search of, a place where 
one can Jive luxuriously without extrava- 
gance; there is nothing wanting for 
home, and the heart of New Yorkis with- 
in an agreeable hour of your doorstep at 
any time of day at a low fare. 


BENSON HURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly developed 
and carefully restricted. Sewers, water. gas. 35 min- 
utes from Brooklyn a via th Avenue Elevated 
and B. B. & W. E.R. R. a Ilhustratec 
ironies sent. Apply ‘to the 
. B, F. RANDOLP, 26 Court 
Brooklyn. 


ent o 
t. iGurdeid "Baliding) 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu- 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square ves Cor, 14th St, N. Y, 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


PRONKS, 


14 Cortlandt St.. 
‘West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. . 


N. B. Light ie for Steamer and Euro- 
ean travel, 





BAGS & 
VALISES. 















FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
: PSattos of 
otton 0 
binson our Dye. 
a Retail stores 
\ Ri Bro ae - 
way, and 2 
Guaranteed Westlith St., 
New York. 
107_ State St., 
earin West “st 
est St., 
pee . Boston. 
quality un- ry E ae lid 
surpassed. ve., Cleve- 
1 . and 251 
Send for ae St. in- 
icinnati. O. 























THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 





CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., 
197 Lake St., Chicag: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 


agines 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, 





Quarvered Oak, natural wood finish. Address 


BRADLEY y py vse N.Y. 


& C0. it., New York. 
196 & roe Eadbery St. Boston. 
Plumbing and Water Heating. 


Latest Im- 
rovements in Sanitary Arrangemen Examina- 
ions and re! iWoudit made with japroved Appliances as 
to me adition ot Dwellings. JO N E- 
Street, New York. 

P.S. wet Sar in ony part of the country. 











W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


New sore, and 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Dp Chain 7] 


Rydrants, Street Washers, 
wash Eke Found i 84832 2 
tne Ont versal "Es. 

bition at Paris. France. 
; Vienna, Austria, in fe 
and Centennial] Exhibition 
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os etree, Woolrich 
every pr aoe we $a 





Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82. hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 134 hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR S; 
Golonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERM 
W.H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, P, WILSON, 
8d Vice-Prest. Gen’! Manager. } on Pern 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








VICTOR BICYCLES 


e entire field. They 

r,run easier. and 

ger than apy others. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel C0,, 


MAKERS, 





L SCOTCH: 





Chicepee Falls, Mass 
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